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ADVERTISEMENT. 



IN" the hist or)' of fhe world there is no event more 
ciirious and important tl*n the discovery of Ame- 
rica, which, with its surrounding seas, forms a 
complete hemisphere to our planet, of which the 
intients certainly knew no more than ISO degases. 
To the glory of an e\'ent of such nugnitude, and 
followed by such important consequences to the ki- 
terests of c<:)mmerce, many nati(ins have laid claim. 
Ilie limits of a small volume will not allow us to 
pnter into the various disquisitions which liave been 
written on the subject, in defence of the contend- 
ing parties. We have followed our own historian, 
and sjlven the honour of tlie discovery to Chris- 
topher Columbus. And notwith -.landing all that 
was said bttbre the publication of Di*. Robertson's 
Hisior}', by Gomara and others, or since by M. 
Otto*, with a view of snatching the laurel from 
the Genoese, we are persuaded that the evidences in 
behalf of Columbus's claims are clear and satisfac- 
tor>'. 

We have likewise followed the same authority 
in endeavouring to account for tlie manner by 
wlilch America was originally peopled-}-. Of the 
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• See a letter from M. Otto to Dr. FranVUn, with a. 
ttemon- on the discovery of America. Amcricax; PhttcW 
iophical TransactioiM, voL II. quarto, 17^« 

I See chap' iiL 
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various otlier theories on this subject, we juvl-re i. 
right to mention one in this place which is plau- 
sible and well supported. The abb6 Clavigero, a 
native of. Ainerica*, thinks th^t ther6 remains no 
other solution to this intricate (jucstion tlian by 
supposing an ancient union between the equinoc- 
tial countries of /America with those of Africa, and 
a connection of the northern comitries of America 
yith iiuroj^e on the east, and with Asia on the west j 

. Bp that according to this gentleman there has pro- 
bably been a })eriod since th^Flood, in which tlicre 
vas but one continent, when the beasts of the coUl 
climates passed over the northern isthmuses which 
perhaps connected Europe, America, and Asiaj 
and the animals and reptiles peculiar to hot coun- 
tries passed ov<.t tfie isthmus that connected South 
America with Africa. For from various reasons 
he is induced jLo believe that there was formerly a 
tract of land uniting the easternmost part of Brazil 
to tlie westernmost part of Afi ica, which may have 
^>een sunk by some violent agitation of nature, 
leaving only a few troces of it in that chain of 

' islands of which Cape de Verd, Fernandez, Ascen- 
sion, and St'. Matthew islands, make a part. 

All other theories, he says, are subject to encr- 
mous dltTiculties; and though this be not without 
gome, yet they are not altogether insurmountable. 
The most formidable is the supposition of an earth- 
quake so yiplei^t as to submerge a tract of In net 
tnoip than fifteen hundred miles in length, whicli 
according to this hypolliesis united Africa and 
South Ainerica. It is not necessary, however, to 
ascribp thii stupendous revolutiqn to a single shock: 
ft fnay have been effected by a succession of earth- 
guakes,' siich as was felt in Canada in 1663, which 

overtwncd a chain of free-stonfi mountains up- 
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uards of three hundred milet in length, conyerting 
the whole of that immense tract into one entire 
plain*. Such is the bare outline of this gent I^- 
man*8 tlieory which he has fortifii^d by many argu- 
ments that merit the attention of the naturalist and 
philosopher. 

The plan of the ensuing volume will be evident 
from a slight inspection of the tible of consents : 
the first sisc cliapters contain a complete history of 
the discoveries and settlements made by Columbus, 
Cortes, Fizarro, and others, under tlie auspices of 
the court of .Spain. The seventh gives a brief ac- 
count of the Portugueee settlenients in South Ame- 
rica. Wq then come to the discoveries .ir.il settle* 
itients made by our own countrymen. And it v^'as by 
accident only that Henry VII. had not an earlier and 
more considerable share in those naval transactions, 
by which that age was so eminently distingui^lu-d. 
He had invited Columbus to London to explain to 
him his project; but Bartholomew his brother, the 
bearer of the invitation, was, in his voyage, tak^n 
by pirates, and detained in their custody, till Co-i 
lunibus had obtained the protection of Isabella, and 
had sailed on the fortunate expedition. Henry v as 
not discouraged by tliis disappointment, but sent 
Sebastian Cabot in search (jf new countries. The 
result of his voyage was the discovery and after- 
wards the settlement of the more northerly parts of 
America, Newfoundland, and that part of ihe con- 
tinent which is now erecicd into the empire <'f 
the United States. The rise ef these states, and 
their progressive history to the present times, to- 
getlier with an historical account of tlie West In- 
dia 
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dia island5> will be found detailed in the remainder 
of the volume. 

Upon the whole we may venture to assure the 
reader that the history of Ajoaerica in its several 
p^rts will not be found less interesting or less im- 
portant than that of any of the foregoing volumes. 
Indeed ^ discovery of this great continent with 
the neighbouring islands has been attended with 
ajmost incalculable advantages to all the nations of 
Europe, even to such as were npt ipamediatelycon- 
bemed'jn those naval ^nterpri^; The enlarge* 
merit of cofnmejrce and navigation increased indus- 
try and the arts every where. The nobles dissi- 
pated their fortunes in expensive pleasures: men 
of inferior rank, by wealth gained in America, ac- 
quired a share of landed property ii> Europe, and 
created to th^rnselves a considerable property of a 
new kind, in stock, credit, and correspondence. 
Jfi some i^ations th^ privileges of tjie commons 
were increased by this increase of property; and 
in all places the condition of the great mass of the 
• people was improved by the trade carried on be- 
tween the Old and the New World, 
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HISTORY OF AMERICA. 

CHAP. L 

Introduction. Importance of the Discovery of Ame» 
rica. Mariner" $ Compass, The Porhtguese the 
firtt Adventurers ih pursuit of foreign Countries, 
Birth and Education of Columbus. Emters th^ 
Service of Portugal, His Marriage, Conceives 
Hopes of reaching the East Indies by holding a 
westerly Course, His Theory oh the Subject* 
IRs AppUcaticn to different Courts, His Plans 
acceded to by the King and Queen of Spain. His 
Voyage of Discovery, Dijficulties, Success, 
Lands at Guanahani. SaHs to Cuba after Cold, 
To Hispaniola, Leaves a Colony there, and re* 
turns to Spain. The Difficulties of his Voyage 
Home, Astonishment and Joy of Mankind' on 
the Discovery of the New fVorldL His Reception 
at Court, The Reason of the Name West Indies* 
(lis second Voyage, Finds the Colony all de* 
stroyed. Builds a Toum^ His Followers nrntt" 
ny. Builds the Fort St, Thomas. Sets sail, 
fjiscovers Jamaica. His Distresses. Returns to 
Hispaniola, War with the Indians, Tax vm^ 
posed on thern^ Desolation of the Indians, Co^ 
lumbus rettmii to Spain, His Reception, Third 
Voyage, Diicovevs the Island Trinidad, £»• 
iangkd in the tUver Orinoco. Diecovers the Con^ 
thumt. Voyage of the Portuguese to ih^ Eait 
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Indies hy the Cape of Good Hope, The Reason 
of the Name America. Distresses of Columbus. 
Satis in Quest of the East Indies by a new Pas- 
sage. Arrives at Hispaniola. His Treatment 
there. His Prediction of a Storm. The Conse- 
quences of neglecting it. His Distresses, linns 
his Ship aground at Jamaica, Indians refuse 
him Assistance. Foretells an Eclipse of the 
Moon, and takes Advantage of it. Returns to 
Spain. His Treatment and Death. 

AS individuals are protected in the enjoyment of 
their weakh and commerce \>y tlie power ot" 
the community, so the general body deduces eqni- 
valent advantages from the extensive trade and vast 
opulence of private persons. The grandeur of the 
state, and tlie liappiness and security of its subjects, 
are, with respect to commerce, inseparable. That 
policy must ever be narrow and short-sighted which 
would aggrandize tlie state by the oppression of its 
members. Every thing is purchased by labour, 
which alone is infinitely more valuable than the 
richest mines of gold and silver. The possession of 

ethe latter has in many instances rendered nations 
poor and contemptJJble^ but in no instance have 
affluence and felicity failed to accompany industry 
guided by prudence. A superfluity of labour is a 
real treasure to society, which may at any time be 

- employed like money in the public service. Hence 
arise the great advantages of foreign commerce, 
which, by augmenting the labour, in effect increases 
the grandeur of the state and the wealth of the 
subject. By its imports it furnishes the materials 
-of industry >* and by its expgrts it affords encou- 
•ragement for. exertion. Thus Jbe mind acquires 
Adiltional vigour^ it enlarges itfi powers and facul- 
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ties, and the spirit of improvement is at length 
seen in every art and science. 

If commerce he <:onsidered as Essential to in- 
dustry, and labour necessary to the opulence and 
happiness of society, we cannot but regard the dis- 
covery of the vast continent of America, and the 
islands with which it is on all sides surrounded, as 
one of the most important consequences of the dis- 
covery of the mariner's compass, and the improve- 
ments in navigation. Without a knowledge of the 
West Indies, the intercourse with the East Indies 
would be of little advantage to Europe j it might 
even be pernicious, by drain iaig it of its gold and 
silver : whereas we now purchase the commodities 
of the latter not only with European manufactures^ 
but with tlie silver dug out of the mines of Potosi. 
To her possessions in Chili, Peru, Mexico, and the 
Antilles, Spain owes all her opulence. Great Bri- 
tain, by means of her colonies on the continent of 
America, raised herself to a great and envied height 
of grandeur and importance. Portugal almost owes 
her existence to her possessions in Brazil. In sliort, 
every nation in Europe, either immediately or cir- 
cuitously, has derived considerable advantages from 
the discovery of the western world. 

At the beginning of the fourteenth cen- a j% 
Uiry we date the discovery of the compass, t qqo* 
vi'hich may, with great propriety, be said 
to have opened to man the dominion of the sea, 
and to have put him in full possession of the terres- 
trial globe, by enabling him to visit every part of 
it. The art of steering by this instrument wa? gra- 
dually acquired. Sailors, unaccustomed to quit 
sight of Jand, durst not launch out and commit 
tjieniselves to unknown seas. The first appearance 

U 3 «/t 
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j^ 1^ of a bolder spirit may be dated from tbe 
1344-' voyages of tlie Spaniards to the Canary or 
* Fortunate Islands. By what accident they 
were led to the discovery of those small isles, 
which lie 500 miles from the Spanish coast, and 
more than 150 miles from the coast of Africa, con- 
temporary writers have not explained 5 and their 
subsequent voyages thither seem not to have been 
undertaken in consequence of any public or regular 
plan for extending navigation or of attempting new 
discoveries. 

At length, however, the period afrived when 
Providence decreed that men were to pass the 
limits within which they had so long been con- 
fined, and open to themselves a more ample field, 
wherein to display tlieir talents, their enterprize, 
and courage. Tlie first efforts towards this were 
not made by any of the more powerful states of 
Europe^ or by those who had applied to navigation 
with the greatest assiduity and success. The glory 
of lead'mg the way in this new career was reserved 
for Portugal, one of the smallest and least powerful 
of the £uFOpean kingdoms. 

Among the foreigners whoirr the fame of the 
discoveries/made by the Portuguese in Africa had 
allured into their service, was Christopher Colon, 
• or Columbus, a subject of the republic of Genoa, 
who discovered, at a very early period, a peculiar 
propensity iaf a beafaring life. His parents en- 
couraged his wishes by the education which they 
gave him. At the age of fourteeahe began his 
career'on that element which conducted him to so 
much glory. With a near relation, who com- 
xnandea a sndiill squadron, Columbus continued se- 
veral years^ distinguished equally for talents and 

true 
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true courage. At length, in an obstinate engage- 
ment off the coast of Portugal, with some Venetian 
caravels, the vessel on board which he served took 
fire, together with one of the enemy's ships to 
which it was fast grappled. In this dreadful ex- 
tremity he threw himself into the sea, laid hold of 
a floating oar, and by the support of that, and his 
own dexterity in swimming, he reached the shore, 
and saved a life reserved for great undertakings. 

As soon as he had recovered his strength for the 
journey, he repaired to Lisbon, where he married a 
Portuguese lady. This alliance, instead of detach* 
ing him from a seafaring life, contributed to en- 
large the sphere of his naval knowledge, and to 
excite a desire of extending it still farther. HiB 
wife was daugliter of an experienced navigator, 
from whose journals and charts Columbus learned 
the course which tlie Portuguese had held in mak- 
ing their dis^'overies, as well as the various circum« 
stances which guided or encouraged them in their 
attempts. The study of these sooihed and inflamed 
his favourite passion 5 and while he contennplated 
the maps, and read the descriptions of the new 
countries seen by his father-in-law, his impatience 
to visit them became irresistible. He made a 
voyage to Madeira, and for several years conti- 
nued to trade with that island, with the Canaries, 
the Azores, the settlements in Guinea, and all the 
other places which the Portuguese had discovered 
on the continent of Africa. 

To And out a passage by sea to the East Indies 
was the great object in view at that period. FroAx 
tlie time tliat the Portuguese doubled Cape de 
Verd, this was the point at which they aimed in all 
their navigations, and, in comparison wilh \l, aW 
their discoveries inAfrif^ appearedas incgivsidei- 
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able. The Portuguese, however, searched for it 
only by steering south, in hopes of arriving at In- 
dia by turning to the east when they had sailed 
round the farmer extremity of Africa; while Co- 
lumbus, aft» revolving every circumstance sug- 
gested by his superior knowledge in the theory as 
veil as ih* pi^actice of navigation, after comparing 
attentively the observations of modern pilots witli 
the hints and conjectures of antient auUiors, con- 
cluded that by sailing directly towards the west 
across the Atlantic, new countries, which probably 
fonued a part of India, must JnJallibly be disco- 
vered. In this opinion he was confirmed by the 
observations of his brother Bartholomew, who was 
a geographer by profession, and who, in drawing 
his maps of the wurld, was astonished that of 360 
d^rces oflongitude,only IBOat mostwereknowD; 
and, of course, there remained as much of the 
world to be discovered as bad already been found 
out: and as it seemed by no means probnble that 
the ocean could extend, without any interruption, 
over one entire hemisphere, he maintained ihat, by 
keeping constantly west from the Canaries, ihey 
must infallibly come either to islands or to a con- 
tinent. Facts were not wanting to strengthen this 
plausible theory : a Portuguese pilot having stretch- 
ed farther to the west than was usual at that time, 
took up a piece of timber artificially carved, float- 
ing upon die sea ; and as it was driven towards 
bim by a westerly wind, be concluded that it came 
from some unknown land situated in that quarter. 
Qjlumbus's brother- in-iaw had found to the west 
of the Madeira isles a piece of timber fashioned in 
the sam» manner, and brought by the same wind. 
Tree* torn up by their roots were frequently driven 
hjr wosterly vwds npcffi the coatt» of the Azores, 
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ftnd at one time the dead bodies of two men, with 
singular features, resembling neitlier the inhabi- 
tants of Europe nor of Africa, were cast asliore 
there. 

As the force of this united evidence, arising from 
theoretical principles and practical observation, led 
Columbus to expect the discovery of new countries 
in the Western Ocean, other reasons induced hini 
to believe that these mast be connected with the 
continent of India. He communicated his theory 
to Paul, a physician of Florence, eminent j. j^ 
for his knowledge in the science of cosmo- 1474* 
graphy, who entered waitnly into the views ' 
of Columbus, and encouraged him in an under- 
taking which promised so much benefit to the 
world. 

Having satisfied his own mind witli respect to 
the truth of his system, Columbus stood in need of 
no stimulus to urge him to reduce it to practice. 
His first step was to secure the patronage of some 
European power. To this end he laid his scheme 
before the senate of Genoa, making, as became a 
good citizen, his native land the first tender of his 
services. Tliey rejected h i s pn )posal , as the dream 
of^ a chimerical projector. He next applied to 
John II. king of Portugal, a monarch of enter- 
prising genius, and no incompetent judge of naval 
affiiirs. The king listened to him in the most gra- 
cious manner, and referred the consideration of 
his plaa to a number of eminent geographers, 
whoip he was accustomed 10 consult in matters of 
ihis kind. These men, from mean and interested 
views, started innumerable objections, and asked 
many o^tious questions, in order to betray Co- 
iAKsbufjzttod/uii explanation of his sy^Vftxa. ^^n- 
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ing in a great measure gained their ends, they ad- 
vised the king to dispatch a I'essel, secretly, to 
attempt the proposed discovery, by following ex- 
actly the course which this great man had pointed 
out. John, forgetting, on this occasion, the senti- . 
ments becoming a monarch, meanly adopted (heir 
perfidious counsel. 

Upon hearing of this dishonourable transaction, 
Columbua indignantly tjuitted thf kingdom, and 
J. jj landed in Spain. Here he presented his 
jAOA scheme to Ferdinand and Isabella, who at 
that time governed the united kingdoms of 
Castile and Arragon. They injudiciously submit- 
ted it to the examination of unakilfui judgesj^who, 
ignorant of the principles on which Columbus 
founded his theory, rejected it as absurd; main- 
taining that if tliere were really any such countries 
as Columbus pretended, they would not have re- 
mained so long concealed; nor would the wisdom 
and sagacity of former ages have left the glory of 
this discovery to an obscure Genoese. 

Columbua, who had experienced the uncertain 
issue of his applications, had taken the precaution 
of sending into England his brother Bartholomew, 
to whom he had fully communicated his ideas, to 
negotiate the matter with Henry VII. On his 
voyage thither he felt into the hands of pirates, 
who stripped him of every thing, and detained 
him a prisoner several years. At length he madi; 
his escape, and arrived at London in extreme in- 
digence, where he employed himself some tirou 
in selling maps.' With his gains he purchasetl a 
decent dress, and in person presented to the king 
the proposals which his brother had entrusted tu 
b's management. Notwithstanding Henry's ex- 
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•essive cantion and parsimony^ he received the 
plans of Columbus with more approbation than any 
monarch to whom they had been presented. 

Afler several tmsuccessful applications to other 
£ur<^)ean powers of less note, he was induced^ by 
the entreaty of Perez, a man of learning, and who 
had great influence with Isabella, to apply a secoiKl 
time to the court of Spain. Isabella became his 
munificent patroness^ and to her ultimately he 
owed his success. 

Though the name of Ferdinand appears con- 
joined with that of his queen in this transaction^ 
yet his distrust of Columbus was still so violent, 
that he refused to take any part in the enterprlze as 
lung of Arragon. And as the whole expeuce of 
the expedition was to be defrayed by tlie crown of 
Castile, Isabella reserved to her subjects of that 
kingdom an exclusive right to all the benefits which 
might redound fi'om its success. 

As «oon as the treaty was signed, Isabella, by 
her attention and activity in forwarding the prepa- 
rations for the voyage, endeavoured to make some 
reparation to Columbus for the time which he had 
lost in fruitless solicitation. A squadron of three 
ships was fitted but, victualled for twelve months, 
and fiimished with ninety men. And on the third 
day of August heJeft Spain, in the presence * jv 
of a crowd of spectators, who united their ' ^ ' 
supplications to heaven for his success. He "^ 
steered directly for the Canary islands, where he 
arrived and refitted, and on the 6th of September 
set sail in a due western course into an unknown 
ocean. 

Here the voyage of discover}' may be said to 
begin. The first day, as it was veiy calm, he 
made but little progress^ but on tl\e seeov\^ W 
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lost siglit of the Canaries; and many of the sailors, 
^lejected ah^endy and dismayed, when they con- 
templated the boldness of the undertaking, began 
to beat their breasts, and to shed tears, as if they 
were never more to behold land. Columbus com- 
forted tliem with assurances of success, and the 
prospect of vast wealth in those opulent regions 
whither he was conducting them. Happily for 
himself, and for the country by which he was em- 
ployed, he joined to the ardent temper and inven- 
tive genius of a projector, virtues of another species, 
which are rarely united with thcrn. He possessed 
a thorough knowledge of mankind, an insinuating 
address, a patient perseverance in executing any 
plan ; the perfect government of his owa passions, 
and the talent of acquiring an ascendant over those 
of other men. All these qualities, which formed 
him for command, were accompanied with a su- 
perior knowledge of his profession, which begets 
confidence ii^ times of diificulty and danger. As 
•oon as they put to sea he regulated every thing by • 
his sole authority ; he superintended the executiwi 
of every order j and allowing himself only a few 
hours for sleep, he was at all other timesupond<?ck. 
He attended to the motion of tides and currents, 
watched the flight of birds, the appearance of 
fishes, of sea- weed, and of every thing that floated 
on the waves, and entered every occurrence, witli 
a minute exactness, in the journal which he kept. 
By the Mth of September the fleet was more than 
200 leagues to the west of the Canary isles. There 
they were struck with an appearance no less asto- 
nishing than new. They observed that the mag- 
netic needle, in their compasses, did not point ex- 
act)y to thepohr star, but varied towards tl)e west ; 
M^c/ 0s they proceeded, this var\al\on \ty.cT^^?fc^. 
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This pheDomenon filled the companions of Colum- 
bus with terror. Tliey were now in a boundless . 
unknown ocean, far from the usual course of navi- 
gation j nature itself seemed to have altered, and 
the only guide which they had left was about to 
fail them. Columbus invented a reason for this 
appearance, which, though not satisfactory to him- 
self, seemed so plausible to them, that it dispelled 
tlieir fears, or silenced their murmurs. 

Upon the first of October they were, according 
to the admiral's reckoning, 7/0 leagues to tlie we?>i 
of the Canaries. They had now been three weeks 
at sea, and had proceeded far beyond what former 
navigators had attempted or deemed possible, 
and their prospect of success seemed to be as 
distant as ever. These reflections occurred often 
to men who had no other object or occupation than 
to reflect on thfe intention and circumstances of 
their expedition. They made impression, at first, 
on the timid and ignorant, and extending by de- 
grees to such as were better informed or more 
resolute, the contagion spread at length from ship 
to ship. From secret wliispers they proceeded to 
open cabals and public complaints. All agreed 
that Columbus should be compelled by force to 
make the best way home. Some even proposed to 
throw him into the sea, as the surest mode of get- 
ting rid of his remonstrances; being persuaded that 
upon their return to Spain, the death of an unsuc- 
cessful projector would excite litde concern, and 
be inquired into with no curiosity. 

Columbus was fiiUy sensible of his perilous situa- 
tion. He had observed with great uneasiness ihe 
disafifection of his crew: he retained, however, 
perfect presence of mind, and aftected Vo V>fe X*^- 
norant of their machinations. Sonielim^& Vie evcv- 
pJoj^ecI all the arts of insinuation to &oo\iv^ ^^^^ 
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men. Sometimes he endeavoured to work upon 
their ambition and avarice, by mngnitrcent descrip- 
tionsof the fame and wealth which they were about 
to acquire. On other occasions he assumed the 
tone of authority, and threatened them with the 
vengeance of their sovereign, if, by tlieir dastardly 
behaviour, they should defeat this noble effort to 
promote the glory of God, and to exalt the Spa- 
nish name above that of every other nation. Thus 
he prevailed with tbem to accompany their admiral 
for .some time longer. 

As U)ey proceeded, the indications of approach- 
ing land seemed to be more certain. The birds 
began to appear in flocks, making to the south- 
weht: lo tl)e same point Columbus directed the 
course of his fleet. The hopes of bis men were for 
a time greatly elevated: but at the end of lliirly 
days, no object having been described but sea and 
sky, their fears revived with additional force; im- 
patience, rage, and despair, appeared in every coun- 
tenance. All sense of subonlination was lost : the 
oflicers took part with the private men, and diey 
unanimously required their commander instantly 
to tack about aiitl return to Europe. Finding the 
methods which he had before adopted of no avail, 
he promised solemnly to his men that he wouU 
comply with iheir request, provided the)' would 
accompany him and obey his commands for three 
days longer; and if, during that time, land was 
nut discuCered, he would then abandon his cnter- 
pri.*>e, and direct his course to Spain. 

Enraged as the sailors were, yet they consented 
to this proposition, which did not to ihom appear 
unreasonable. Nordld Columbus hazard much in 
<M>nfinmg himself to a ferm so short. The presages 
ofdiscoreTiDg land were now to mimevous and 
fmaiiising, that he deemed tbsia utMUble ; aod 
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K) the 11th of October, after public prayers for 
luccess, he ordered the sails to be furled, and tho 
ihips to lie-to, keeping strict watch lest they 
ihould be driven ashore in the night. During this 
interval of suspense and expectation no man shut 
bis eyes^ all kept upon deck, gazing intently to- 
wards that quarter where they expected to discover 
the land, which had been so long tlie object of 
ikeir wishes^ 

About ten o'clock in the evening Columbus, 
standing on the forecastle^ observed a light at a 
distance, and privately pointed it out to Pedro Gut* 
tierez, a page of the queen's wardrobe. Guttierez 
f)erceived it, and calling out to the comptroller of 
iie fleet, all three saw it in motion, as if it were 
:arried from place to pluce. A lirile after rtid- 
aight the joyful sound of Land, land, was h^ard 
from the Pinta, which kept always a-head of the 
3ther ships. They all waited in the anguish of 
incertainty and impatience for tiie return of day. 
\s soon as morning dawned all doubts and fears 
Brcre dispelled. From every ship an island was 
seen about two leagues to the north, whose verdant 
fields, well stored wirh\\ood, and watered with 
many rivulets, presented the a.sj)ect of a delightful 
country. The crew of the Pinia instantly be?an 
Te Deum, and were joined by diose of the other 
ships, with tears of joy and transports of congratu- 
lation. This oftice ot* strati tude to heaven was fol* 
lowed by an act of justice to their commander. 
They threw thcmj-eUes at the feet of Columbus, 
with feelings of self-condemnation mingled with 
reverence. They implored him to pardon their 
past conduct 5 and reverting in the phrcnsy of their 
admirstion from one extreme to another, tliey now 
prouounced the man whom they had so lately re* 
▼OL. XXI r. if -sVifcdk 
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viled and threatened, to be a person inspired by 
heaven with sagacity and fortitude more than hu- 
man, in order to accomplish a design so far beyoiiai 
the ideas and conception of former ages. 

As soon as the sun arose they rowed towards tlie 
island, with colours displayed, warlike music, aiKi 
other martial pomp. As they approached the coast 
they saw it covered with a multitude of people, 
whom the novelty of the spectacle had drawn to- 
gether, whose attitudes and gestures expiessed 
wonder and astonishment at the strange objects 
'which presented "themselves to their view. Co- 
lumbus was the first European wlio set foot on the 
new world which he had discovered. He landed 
in a rich dress, and w ith a naked sword in his 
hand. His men followed, and kneeling doun 
they all kissed the ground which they had so long 
desired to see. They returned thanks to God for 
conducting their voyage to such a happy issue. 
They then took solemn possession of the countij 
for the crown of Castile and Leon. 

I'he Spaniards, while thus employed, were sur- 
rounded by many of the natives, who gazed ia 
silent admiration upon actions which tlity could 
not comprehend, and of which they could not forc!- 
see tlie consequence. The dress of the Spaniards, 
the whiteness of their skin, tlieir beards, their 
arms, appeared strange and surprising. I'he vast 
machines in which they had traversed the occaii, 
that seemed to move upon tlie waters wiili wings, 
and uttered a dreadful sound, resembling thunder 
accompanied with lightning and smoke, struck 
them with such terror, tliat they began to respect 
thejir new guests as a superior order of beings, and 
concluded that they were children of the Sun, who 
. had descended to visit the e^rth. 
. . . 5 The 
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The Europeans were scarcely less amazed at the 
tcene now before them. Ever}' herb, and shrub, 
and tree, was different from those which flourished 
in Eon^. The inhabitants appeared in tlie simple 
innocence of nature, entirely naked. Their black 
hair, long and uncurled, floated upon their slbul- 
6tn, or was bound in tpesses around their h^bdk. 
They had no beards, and every part -of their bIVy 
was perfectiy smooth. Their complexion was of 
a dusky copper colour, their features singuHr 
nther than disagreeable, their aspect gfntle and 
tirotd. Their faces, and several parts of their 
body, were fantastically painted with glaring co- 
lours. They were shy at first through fear, but 
toon ^camej familiar with the Spaniards, and with 
transports of joy received from them glass beads 
and other batibles, in return for which they ga've 
them such provisions as they had, and some cotton 
yarn, the only commodity of value that they could 
produce. Towards evening Columbus returned to 
hh ships, accompanied by many islanders in their 
canoes, which, though rudely formed out of the 
Irunk of a tree, they rowed with surprising dex- 
terity. Thus, in the first inter> iew between the 
inhabitants of the old and new worlds, every thing 
was conducted amicably, and to their mutual satis- 
£ictron. The one, enlightened and ambitious, form- 
ed already rast ideas with respect to the advantages 
which they might derive from the regions that be- 
gan to open to their view. The other, simple 
and undisccming, had no foresight of the cala- 
mities and desolation which were approaching their 
cotintry. 

Columbus, who now assumed the title and au- 
tfmrity of admiral and viceroy, called the island 
which be had discovered San Salvador, It vt^ btVV^t 

P 2 kuo^tK 
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known by the name Gv.anaham, which the natives 
gave it, and is one of that large cluster of islands 
called the Lucaya or Bahama isles. It is situated 
more than 3000 miles west of Gomera, from 
"which the squadron took its departure, and only 
fotit degrees south of it: so litUe had Columbus 
deviated from the westerly course which he had 
Ci^d on as the most proper. 

The next day Columbus employed in visiting 
tfie coasts of the island 3 and, from the universal 
poverty of the inhabitants, he perceived that this 
was not that rich country for which he was 
looking. He therefore concluded, that San Sal- 
vador was one of the isles which geographers de- 
scribed as situated in the great ocean adjacent ta 
India. Having observed that most of the people 
whom he had seen wore small plates of goLd^ byway 
of ornament, in their nostrils^ he eagerly inquired 
where they got that precious metal. They pointed 
towards the south : thither he immediately directed 
his course. He saw several islands, and touched 
at three of the largest, on which he bestowed th© 
names of St. Mary of the Conception, Ferdi- 
nanda, and Isabella. He inquu^ed every where 
for gold ; and the signs that were uniformly made, 
by way of answer, confirmed him in the opinion 
that it was brought from the south. He followed 
that course, and soon discovered a large Island, 
which the natives of San Salvador called Cuba, 
Here the people, who were all naked, seemed to 
be more intelligent than those of San Salvador : 
they treated the Europeiins with the same re- 
spectful attention, kissed their feet, and honoured 
them as sacred beings allied to heaven. 

Columbus visited almost every harbour on the 
Dortk coast of the island^ but, though delighted 

with 
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with the beauty of the scenes which every where 
pieseated themselves, he did not And gold in such 
«|D8ntttj as was sufficient to satisfy either the ava« 
rice of his followers, or the expectations of the 
cmnrt to which he was to return. The people of 
tbc country, as much astonished at his eagerness in 
quest of gold, as the Europeans were at their igno- 
rance and simplicity, pointed towards the cast, 
where an island, which they called Hayti, was 
situated, in whicli that metal was more abundant 
than among them. 

Retarded by contrary winds, Columbus did not 
reach Hayti till the (ith of DecembiT. He called 
the port where he first touched St. Nicholas, and 
the island Hispaniola, in honour of the kingdom 
by which he was cnjployed. Here the people pos- 
sessed gold in greater abundance than tlieir neigh- 
bours, which they readily exchanged for bells, 
beads, or pins ; and in this unequal traffic both 
parties were highly pleased, each considering 
themselves as gainers by the transaction. Colum- 
bus was visited by a prince or cazique of the coun* 
try, who appeared with all the pomp known among 
1 &imple people, being carried on a sort of palan- 
quin upon the shoulders of four men, and attended 
by many of bis subjects, who served him with 
great respect. His deportment was grave and 
ktately, he gave the admiral some thin plates of 
gold, and a girdle of curious workmanship, re-^ 
ceiving in return presents of small value. 

Columbus, still intent on discovering the gold 
mines, continued to interrogate all the natives with 
whom he had any intercourse concerning their situ- 
ation, and in full expectation of reaching soon those 
regions which had been the object of his voyage, he 
^mted hit course towards the cast. Uc puVrnXcvai 
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commodious harbour, which he called St Tho- 
mas, and found that district to be under the go- 
vernment of a powerful cazique, named Guacana- 
hari, who, as he afterwards learned, was one of 
tlie live sovereigns among whom the whole island 
was divided. He immediately sent messengers to 
Columbus, who, in his name, delivered to hina 
the present of a mask, curiously fashioned with 
ears, nose, and mouth, of beaten gold, and invited 
him to the place of his residence, near the harbour 
now called Cape Francois. Columbus dispatched 
sohie officers to visit this prince, who, as he be- 
haved himself with greater dignity, seemed to 
claim attention. They returned with such favour- 
able accounts both of tlie country and of the peo- 
ple, as made Columbus impatient for that interview 
with the prince to which he had been invited. 

He sailed for this puq)ose iVom St. Thomas's 
on the 24th of December: his ship, through the 
carelessness of the pilot, struck on a rock, and was 
lost; but by the timely assistance of boats from the 
other vessels, the crew were all saved. As soon 
as the islanders heard of their disater, theycrow^ded 
to the shore, with their prince at their head, and 
afforded them all the assistance in their powerj by 
which means e\ei'y thing of value was carried 
ashore. 

Columbus was now left with a single vessel : he 
felt the difficulty of taking all his men on board, 
and resolved to leave a part of his crew in the 
island, that, by residing tliere, they might learn the 
language of the natives, study their disposition, 
examine the nature of the country, search for 
mines, prepare for the commodious settlement 
of the colony with which he proposed to return, 
9iid (Jim iiecurei and facilitate the acquisition of 

those 
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Iboie advantflgM which he expected froth his dis* 
coveries. His men approved the design, and no* 
thing was wanting but the consent of Guacanahari* 

Hariisg taken every precaution for the seairity 
of the colony, and obtained the full consent of the 
prince for his men to reside there, he left the island 
OQ the 4th of January, and on the 6th he ^ .^ 
discovered the Pinta, the vessel from which ,4^^* 
he had been separated more than ^x weeks. ^ ' 
Pinzon, the captain, endeavoured to justify hiscon« 
duct, by pretending that he had been driven from 
his course by stress of weather, and prevented from 
Tetaming by contrary winds. Tlie admiral, with- 
out £nrther mquiries, felt great satisfaction in this 
jmnrtion with his consort, which delivered him 
from many disquieting apprehensions, and restored 
Pinzon to his favour. 

Columbus found it necessary, from the condition 
of his ships, as well as from the temper of his men, 
to hasten his return to Europe. The voyage was 
prosperous to the 14th of February, and he had 
advanced near 500 leagues across the Atlantic 
Ocean, when a storm arose, which seemed to 
hriog in its train inevitable destruction. The sai- * 
iors at £rst had recourse to prayers, to the invo- 
cation of saints, to vows and charms; but when no 
prospect of deliverance appeared, they abandoned 
themselves to despair. Columbus had to endure 
leelings of distress peculiar to himself. He dreaded 
that all the knowledge of his amazing discoveries 
was DOW to perish, and that his name would de^^^ 
fceiid to posterity as that of a rash, deluded adren- 
tnrer, instead of being transmitted with the honour 
ioe to the author and conductor of the most noble 
enterprise that had ever been undertaken. These 

teftec\AOQik 
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reflections extinguished all sense of personal dan- 
ger. Less affected with the loss of life than so- 
licitous to preserve the meniory of what he had 
attempted and achieved, he retired to his cabin^ 
and wrote upon parchment a short account of the 
voyage which he had made, of the course which he 
had taken, of the situation and riches of the coun- 
tries which he had discovered, and of the colony 
that he had left there. Having wrapped up this in 
an oiled cloth, which he inclosed in a cakeoFwax, 
he put it into a cask carefully stopped up, and 
threw it into the sea, in hopes that some fortunate 
accident might preserve a deposit of so much im- 
portance to the world. 

At length Providence interposed to save a life 
reserved for other services; the wind abated, the 
sea becan*e calm, and on the evening of the 13th 
Columbus and his companions discovered land, 
which proved to be St. Mary, one of the Azores, 
subject to the crown of Portugal. There Colum- 
bus obtained a supply of provisions, and whatever 
else he needed. The Pinta he had lost sight of in 
the storm, and he dreaded for some time that 
she had foundered at sea ; he then became appre- 
hensive that Pinzon liad borne away for Spain, that 
he might reach it before him, and, by giving tlie 
first account of his discoveries, obtain some share 
in his fame. 

In order to prevent this, he left the Azores as 
soon as the weather would permit. When he was 
almost in sight of Spain, and seemingly beyond the 
reach of disaster, another storm arose, little in- 
ferior to the former in violenc ; and -after driving 
before it ' during" two days and two nights, he was 
forced to take shelter in tlic river Tagus. He was 

allowed 
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y^ttd to come up to Lbboo, where be was re- 
Ted by tbe kiug of Portugal with the highest re- 
set. He listeiied to the account which he gave 
his Toyage, with admiration mingled with re^ 
tt'y while Colnmbus, on his part, enjoyed the ta^ 
(action c^ describing the importance of his dis- 
reries, and of being able now to prove the soK- 
J of bis schemes to those rery penons who had 
ely r^ected them as the projects of a Tisionary 
designing adventurer. 

In five days Colnmbos set sail for Spain, and 
Che 15th of March he arrived in the port of 
k>», seven months and eleven days from the time 
jca he set out thence upon his voyage. As soon 
hffs ship was disco\'ered approaching the port, all 
t inhabitants of Palos ran e^erly to the shore, 
order to welcome their relations and fellow*- 
izenA, and to hear the tidings of their voyage* 
lien the prosperous issue of it was known, when 
ey beheld tbe strange people, the unknown aoi- 
ak, and singular productions brought from the 
omries which had been discovered, tbe eifasion 
'joy was general sod unbounded. The bells 
me rang, the cannon fired ; Columbus was le- 
ifved at landing with royal honours; and all the 
Mple, ID solemn procession, accao^MUiied htra, 
id bis crew to the church, where diey returned 
tanks to heaven, which had so wonderfully con- 
acted, and cro^'ued with success, a voy^e of 
neater length, and of more importance, than had 
een attein|)ted in any former age. On theeven- 
ig of the same day hv had the satisfaction of see- 
tz the Pinta enter the harbour. 
The first care of Columbus was to inform the 
sig and queen of hb arrival and success. Ferdi- 
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nand and Isabella, no less astonished than delighted 
with this unexpected event, desired Columbus to 
repair immediately to court, that from his ohh 
mouth they might receive a full detail of his ex- 
traordinary services and discoveries. During fait 
journey, the people crowded from the adjacent 
country, following him every where with admira- 
tion and applause. His entrance into the city 
was conducted with pomp suitable to the great 
event, which added such distinguishing lustre to 
their reign. The people whom he brought with 
him from the countries which he had discovered, 
marched first, and by their singular complexion, 
the wild peculiarity of their features, and uncouth 
finery, appeared like men of another species. 
Next to diem were carried the ornaments of gold, 
fashioned by the rude art of (he natives. After 
these appeared the various commodities of the 
nev/ly-discovered countries, together with their 
curious productions. Columbus himself closed 
the procession, and attracted the eyes of all the 
spectators, who gazed with admiration on the ex- 
traordinary man, whose superior sagacity and for- 
titude had conducted their countr}'men, by a route 
concealed from past ages, to the knowledge of a 
-New World. Ferdinand and Isabella received him 
clad in tlieir royal robes, and seated upon a throne 
under a magniticent canopy ; and when the admiral 
had finished his narration, they kneeled down and 
offered up solemn thanks to Almighty God, for the 
discovery of those new regions, from which they 
expected so many advantages to flow in upon tlie 
kingdoms subject to their government. Every 
SEtark of honour that gratitude or admiration could 
#uggest^ was conferred upon Columbu3. Letters 
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fateat were issued^ confinning to him and to hi» 
Leirs many important privileges j his family were 
ennobled; and himself treated with all that respect 
which was paid to persons of the highest rank. 
But what pleased him most was an order to equip, 
without delay, an armament of smch force as 
might enable him not only to take possession of 
the countries which he had already discovered, 
but to go in search of those more opulent regions 
which he still expected to find. 

While preparations were making for this expe-i 
ditioD, the fame of Columbus's voyage spread over 
Europe, and excited general attention. Men of 
science, capable of comprehending the nature, and 
of discerning tlie effects of this great discovery, 
received the account of it witli admiration and 
joy. They spoke of his voyage with rapture, and 
congratulated one another upon the felicity, in 
Laving lived in the period when, by this extraordi- 
nary event, the boundaries of human knowledge 
were so much extended, and such a new field of in- 
quiry and observation opened, as would lead man- 
kind to a perfect acquaintance with the structure 
and productions of the habitable globe. Various 
opinions aiid conjectures were formed concerning 
the new countries, and .to what division of the 
earth they belonged. Columbus had no doubt 
that they should be reckoned a part of those vast 
regions of Asia comprehended under the general 
name of India 3 in consequence of wl^ich the 
name of Indies was given them by the king and 
queen : and even after the error was detected, and 
the true position of the New World was ascer- 
tained, the name has" remained} and the appella- 
tion of West Indies is given by all the people of 
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Europe to the <jountry^ and that of Indians to its 
inhabitants. 

The name by which the countries were distin- 
guished was so inviting^ the specime.is of their 
riches and fertility so considerable, that volunteers 
of every rank solicited to be employed in the new 
expedition. The fleet consisted of 17 ships, wliich 
had on board 1500 persons, among whom were 
many of noble families who had served in honour- 
able stations. The greater part of these, being des- 
tined to remain in tlie country, were furnished 
U'ith every requisite for conquest or settlement, 
and with such artiiicers as inight be most useful iu 
^ infant colony. 

But, formidable as this fleet was, Ferdinand and^ 
Isabella did not rest their title to the possession of 
the newly-discovered countries upon its operations 
alone. They applied to the Po»)e for a right to 
those territories which they wished to occupy 5 who 
graated them all the countries inhabited by infi- 
dels, which they had discovered, or should disco- 
ver5 and in virtue of tliat power, v. hich he pre- 
tended to derive from Christ, he conferred ou tii» 
crown of Castile vast regions, to the possession of 
which he himself was so fur from having aay nde. 
that he was unacquainted with their situation, ana 
ignorant even of their existence. To prevent this 
grant from interfering with one formerly made ta 
tlie crown of Portugal, he decreed that a line^ 
f upposed to be drawn from pole to pole, a hundred 
leagues westward of the Azores, should strive as 
the limit between them 3 and, in the plenitude of 
his power, bestowed all to the east of this imagi- 
nary line, upon the Portjguesqi and all to the west 
^fit apon the Spaniards 
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I'S^inand and Isabella havii^ thus acqiuxed $. 
title which was^ at that period, deemed com- 
pletely vaMd, to extend their dominion over such a 
considerable portion of the globe^ nothing now re- 
taxded the departure of the fleet. Columbus set 
iiail firom the bay of Cadiz on the 25 th of Septem- 
ber. On the twenty-sixth day after his departure 
he made land. It was one of the Caribbee or Lee- 
ward islands, to which he gave the name of De- 
ieada. After this, he vbited successively Domi- 
nica, Maripalante, Guadelupe, Antigua, Porto Rico, 
and several other islands. On these the Spaniards 
never attempted to land without meeting inth 
Mich a reception as discovered the martied ifbit 
of the natives -, a^d in their habitations were 
fbnnd reTics of those horrid feasts which they had 
made upon the bodies of thdr enemies taken in 
War. 

Columbus proceeded as soon as possible tp His- 
paniola, where he arrived on the 22d of November. 
When he reached Novidad, the station in which 
he had left a few months before- thirty-eight men, 
he was astonished that none of them appeared. Full 
of :julicitude about tlielr safety, he rowed instantly to 
land. All the natives, from whom he might have re- 
ceived informadon, had fled. But the fort which he 
had built was entirely demolished; and the tattered 
garments, the broken arms and uten^, scattered 
about, left no room to doubt concerning the un<* 
happy £ste of the garrison. While the Spaniards 
were shedding tears over those sad memorials of 
their fellow-citizens^ a brother of the cazique Grua- 
canabari arrived. From him Columbus learned" 
that as soon as the restraint which his presence im« 
posed was wit&drawn^ the garrisoa threw ofi* att 
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regard for the officer whom he had invested with 
command, and gratified their desires without con- 
trol. The gold, tlie women, the provisiens of tlie 
natives^ were all the pfey of those licentious op- 
pressors. They roamed in small parties over tlie 
island, extending their rapacity and insolence to 
every comer of it. Gentle as these people were, 
those unprovoked injuries at length eschausted their 
patience, and roused their courage. The cazique 
of Ciabo surprised and cut off Several of them 
while they straggled in security. He then assem- 
bled his subjects, and, surrounding tlie fort, set it 
on fire. Some of the Spaniards were killed in de- 
fedlbg it; the rest perished in attempting to make 
their escape by crossing an arm f f the sea. 

Instead of attempting to revenge the death of his 
countrymen, Columbus traced out the plan of a 
town, in a large plain near a spacious bay; and 
obliging every person to put his hand to a work on 
which their common safety depended, the houses 
and ramparts were soon so far advanced, by their 
united labour, as to afford them shelter and secu- 
rity. This rising city he named Isabella, in ho- 
nour of his patroness the queen of Castile. 

In carrying on the necessary work, Columbus 
had to contend with the laziness, the impatience, 
and mutinous disposition of his followers* Many 
of them were gentlemen, unaccustomed to the fa- 
tigue of bodily labour, and all had engaged in the 
enterprise with the sanguine hopes of becoming 
suddenly rich. But when, instead of that golden 
harvest which they had expected to reap without 
toil or pains, the Spaniards saw that their prospect 
"of wealth was remote as well as uncertain, and 
that it could ouly be attained by the slow and per- 
severing 
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Revering efforts of industry, the disappointment of 
those chimerical hopes occasioned such dejection 
of mind as led to general dicontent. The spirit of 
disaffection spread, and a conspiracy was formed 
which might have been fatal to Columbus and thtf 
colony. Happily he discovered it, and seizing the 
ringleaders, punished some of them, and sent others 
prisoners into Spain, whither he dispatched twelve 
of the ships which had served as transports, with 
an earnest request for a reinforcement of men, and 
a large supply of provisions. In the mean time 
Columbus planned several expeditions into the 
country, in which he displayed all the military mag- 
nificence that he could exhibit, in order to krike 
the imagination of the natives. He marched with 
colours flying, with martial music, and with a 
small body of cavalry, that paraded sometimes in the 
front and sometimes in the rear. As these were 
the first horses which had appeared in the New 
World, they were objects of terror no less than 
admiration to the Indians, who having no tame 
animals themselves, were unacquainted with that 
vast accession of power which man hath ac- 
quired by subjecting them to his dominion. They 
supposed them rational creatures. They imagined 
that the horse and the rider formed one animal, 
with whose speed they were astonished, and whose 
impetuosity and strength they considered as irre- 
sistible. But while Columbus endeavoured to in- 
spire the natives with a dread of his power, he did 
not neglect the arts of gaining their love and con- 
fidence. He adhered scrupulously to the princi- 
ples of integrity and justice in all his transactions, 
and treated them on every occasion with huma- 
nity and kindness. The district of Cibao, into 
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which he had sent one expedition, was mountain. 
ous and uncultivated, but in eveiy river and brook 
goM was gathered either in dust or in grains. From 
these indications the Spaniards could no longer 
doubt that the country contained rich treasures in 
Its bowels, of which they hoped soon to be the 
masters. To secure the conunand of thb valuable 
province Columbus erected a fort, to which he 
gave the name of St. Thomas, by way of ridicule 
upon some of his incredulous followers, who would 
not believe that the country produced gold till they* 
saw it with their own eyes, and touched it with 
their own hands. 

• As soon as ha saw it prudent to leave the island, 
Columbus resolved to pursue his discoveries, that 
he might be able to ascertain whether those new 
tountries with which he had opened a communi- 
cation were connected with any region of the earth 
already known, or whether they were to be con- 
sidered as a separate portion of the globe, hitherto 
unvisited« Having appointed his brother Don Di- 
ego, with a council of officers, to govern the island 
in his absence, and given all necessary instructions, 
he weighed anchor on the 24th of April with one 
ship and two small barks under his command. 
Dming a tedious voyage of full five months he 
made no discovery of importance, except the island 
oi Jamaica. As he ran^d along the southern coast 
of Cuba, he was entangled in a labyrinth formed 
by an incredible number of small islands, to which 
he gave the name of the Queen's Garden. In this 
unknown course he was retarded by contrary 
winds, assaulted with fiirious storms, and alarmed 
with terrible . thunder and lightning, which are 
€xften almost incessant between the tropics. At 
Iei^;th his provisions fdl short, and his crew was 

ready 
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ready to proceed to the most desperate extremities 
against him. Beset with danger in such various 
forms, he was obliged to keep continual watch, to 
observe every occurrence with his own eyes, to 
issue every order, and to superintend the execution 
of it. This unremitting fatigue of body, and in- 
tense application of mind, overpowering his con- 
stitution, though naturally vigorous and robust, had 
nearly been fatal to his life. 

But on his return to Hispaniola, the sudden emo- 
tion of joy which he felt upon meeting witli his 
brother Bartholomew at Isabella, contributed greatly 
to his recovery. It was now thirteen years since 
the two brothers, whom similarity of talents united 
in close friendship, had separated from each other, 
and during that long pariod there had been no in- 
tercourse between them. Bartholomew could not 
have arrived at any juncture when Columbus stood 
more in need of a friend capable of assisting him 
with his counsels, or of dividing with him the cares 
and burthen of government. No sooner had Co- 
lumbus set out on the voyage of discovery, tlian 
the .soldiers whom he had left behind, instead of 
conforming to the prudent instructions which he 
had given, dispersed in straggling parties over the 
bland, lived at discretion upon the natives, wasted 
tlieir provisions, seized the women, and treated 
that inoffensive race with all the insolence of mili- 
tary oppression. 

Self-preservation prompted the Indians to wish 
for the departure of guests who wasted their pre- 
visions, and in other respects violated the rights of 
hospitalit}'. They had long expected that the Spa- 
niards would retire of their own accord 5 but when 
they saw no chance of this, they resolved to attack 
ihurn with uratL-J f©rce, and drive thorn from the 
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settlements of which they had taken possession. 
Some of the caziques had abeady surprised and cut 
off several stragglers. The dread of impending 
danger united the Spaniards, and re-established the 
authority of Columbus, as they saw no i»X)spect of 
safety but in committing themselves to his prudent 
guidance. It was now necessary to have recourse 
to arms, which had hitherto been avoided with the 
greiitest solicitude. The Spaniards were venr much 
reduced, and the whole body which took the field 
consisted only of 200 foot^ 20 horse, and 20 large 
dogs; and how strange soever it may seem to 
mention the last as composing part of a military 
force, they were not the least formidable and de- 
structive of the whole, when employed again«^t 
naked and timid Indians. The Indians assembled > 
and instead of attempting to draw the Spaniards 
into the fastnesses of the woods and mountains, 
they took their station in tlie most open plain in the 
country. Columbus perceived their error, and at- 
tacked them during the night, when undisciplined 
troops are least capable of acting with union and 
concert, and obtained an easy and bloodless victory. 
The consternation with which the Indians were 
filled by the noise and havoc made by the fire- 
arms, by the impetuous force of the ca\'alry, and 
tlie fierce onset of the dogs, was so great, that they 
threw down their weapons, and fled without at- 
tempting resistance. Many were slain, more were 
taken prisoners and reduced to 9er\'itudej and so 
completely were the rest intimidated, that fix>nv 
uat moment they abandoned themselves to despair, 
relinquishing all thoughts of contending with ag- 
gressors whom they deemed invincible. 

Columbus employed aeverd months in marching 
^0ogtk \b» island^ and la subjecting it to tbo 
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I government^ without meeting wiih any 
ion. He imposed a tribute upon all the in- 
t8 above the age of fourteen. £ach person 
"ed in those districts where gold w is founds 
iged to pay quarterly as much gold dust as 
hawk's bell; from those in other parts of 
intry twenty-live pounds of cotton were de- 
1. This was the first regular taxation of the 
\, and served as a precedent for exactions 
itolerable. The labour, attention, and fore- 
hich they were obliged to employ in pro- 

this tribute, appeared to them most dis- 
j. They were through long habit incapable 

regular and perse\^ering industry, and, in 
cess of tlieir impatience afnd despair, they 
a scheme of star^^ng their oppressors. With 
w they suspended all operations of agricul- 
iilled up tlie roots of the casada plant, and, 
; to the mountains, left the uncultivated 

their enemies. I'his desperate resolution 
ed in some degree the effects which they ex- 

The Spaniards were reduced to extreme 

but they received seasonable supplies of 

ytiH from Europe, and found so many re- 

1 in their own ingenuity and industry, that 
ifered no great loss of men. The wretched 
\ were tlie victims of their own ill -concerted 

they soon felt the utmost djstiesses of 
. This brought on contagious diseases; and 
course of a few months more than a third 

the inhabitants of tlie island perished, after 
flcing misef-y in all its various forms, 
while Columbus was establishing the. foun- 

of the Spanish grandeur ia the New World, 
miefl at home laboured with unwearied a5«- 

to deprive him of the glory and 9im&& 
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which, by his services and sufferings, he was en- 
titled to enjoy: he took therefore the resolution of 
returning to Spain, in order to lay before hb sove- 
reign a full account of all his transactions. He 
committed the administration of afi'airs to Bartho- 
lomew, his brother, and appointed Francis Roldan 
chief justice, with extensive powers; 
A y. Columbus, after experiencing great diffi- 
1400 cultie'* arrived in Spain, and appeared at 

^ * court with the modest biit determined con- 
fidence of a man conscious not only of his own 
in^grity, but of having performed great services. 
Ferdinand and Isabella, who in his absence had 
lent a too favourable ear to frivolous accusations, 
received him with such distinguished marks of re- 
8}^ct as covered his enemies with shame. The 
goliJ, the pearls, the cotton, and other commodi- 
ties of value which Columbus produced, seemed 
fully to refute what tlie malcontents had propa- 
gated with respect to the poverty of the coHntiy. 
By reducing the Indians to obedience, and impos- 
ing on them a regular tax, he had secured a large 
accession of new subjects, and the establishment 
of a revenue that promised to be considerable. By 
the mines which he had found, a source of wealth 
still more copious was opened. Great as these ad- 
vantages were, the admiral represented them only 
as preludes to future acquisitions, and as the earnest 
of more important discoveries, to which those he 
had already made would conduct him with ease and 
certainty. 

Every preparation that Columbus required was 
now made for a new expedition. A suitable num- 
ber of women was to be chosen to accompany the 
aew gettiers} and it was agreed that persons con- 
n'cted ofcevtam crimes ^ovid \l<iIt^ivel >n^ co^« 
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to WDilc in the m'uies which were to be 
a the New World. Though the royal ap- 
1 was obtained to eveiT' measure and re- 
that Columbus proposed, yet his endeavonis 

them into execution were long retarded^ 
ost two years were spent before a small 
I was equipped, of which be was to take 
ixnand. This squadron consisted of only 
, but indifferently provided for a long and 
IS navigation. He set sail May the 30th» 
lenoarkable occurrence happened . r\ 

arrived within five degrees of the , Iqq' 
lich was on the ) 9th of July. ^ 
ley were becalmed; and the heat being so 
3^ many of their casks burst, the liquor in 
oared, and their provisions became cor- 

The Spaniards now were afraid that the 
)uld take fire; but their fears were relieved 
tSQoable and very heavy fall of rain. On 
: of August they discovered the island of 
\, which lies on the coast of Guiana, near 
itfa of the Orinico. In this river, which 
ivards the ocean with impetuous force, 
OS was entangled before he was aware. 
e utmost difficulty he escaped through a 
strait; and as soon as the consternation 
liis occasioned .subsided, he discerned in it 
of comfort and hope. He concluded, that 
'ast body of water, as this river contained, 
ot be supplied by an island, and conse- 
that he was now arrived at that continent 
i had long been the object of his Wishes to 
, He landed, and found the people re* 
those of Hispaniola in their appearance 
aner of life. They wore, as ornaments, 
lates of gold^ and pearls of considerable 
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value. The admiral was so delighted with the 
beauty and fertility of the country, that he ima- 
gined it to be the Paradiite described in scripture. 
J'huM Columbus iiad the glory not only of disco- 
vering to mankind the existence of a* new world, 
bat made considerable progress to a perfect know- 
ledge of it ; and was the hrst man who conducted 
tlic Spaniards to that vast continent which has been 
the chief seat of tlieir empire, and the source of 
their treasures in this quarter of the globe. The 
condition of his ships made it necessary for him to 
bear away for Hispaniola, and in his way thither 
he discovere;d the islands of Cubngua and Marga- 
rita, which afterwards became remarkable for their 
pearl tishcry. 

During his absence^ Columbus found that many 
revolutions had happened at Hispaniola ; and on hii 
arrival the colony was in a very distracted state, 
owing to the rebellion of Roldan, whom be had 
left as chief justice. By a seasonable proclama- 
tion, of]Pcring free pardon to such as should return 
to their duty, he restored the appearance of order, 
regular government, and tranquillity. 

It was at tliis period that the Portuguese, ex-. 
cited by what had been done by Columbus, under- 
took a voyage, with a view of finding a passage 
to the East Indies by the Cape of Good Hope. 
The command of tJiis expedition was given to 
Vascode (rama, who set sail from Lisbon on the 
A r) 9^^» of July, reached the Cape on the 20th 
'^' ^* of November, and arrived at Calicut, on 

^'' the coast of Malabar, on the 22d of May 
following. As, however, he did not possess suf- 
ficient force to attempt a settlement, he hastened 
back to Portugal, witn. an account of his success, 
w pertbrmiv)^ a vo)'agC4\lie \aa^cs\. iJik-wtVL^tlve 
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most difficult that had ever been attempted since 
the invention of navigation. He landed at Lisbon 
on the 14th of September, after an absence of two 
years two months and five days. 

This spirit of enterprise, though but * j^ 
newly awakened in Spain, began soon to yauq 
operate extensively. All attempts towards ^^' 
discovery made in that kingdom had hitherto been 
made by Cokimbus alone, and at the expence of 
the sovereign. But now private ad\'enturers, al- 
lured by the descriptions he gave of tlie regions 
which he had visiteS, offered to lit out squadions 
at their own risk, and to go in quest of new coun- 
tries. The Spanish court seized witli joy ah op- 
portunity of rendering the efforts of projectors in- 
strumental in promoting designs of certain ad- 
vantage to the public, though of doubtful succe^3 
with respect to themselves. One of tlie first pro- 
positions of this kind was made by Alonso de Ojeda, 
a gallant officer, who- had accompanied Columbus 
in his second voyage. Amerigo Vespucci, a FiO- 
rentine, accompanied him in his voyage. In what 
station he served is uncertain; but soon after his 
return he transmitted an account of his adventures 
and discoveries to one of his countrymen, in which 
he had tlie address so to frame his narrative, as to 
make it*appear tliat he had the glory of having first 
discovered the continent in the New World. Ame- 
rigo's account was drawn up with elegance; it 
contained an amusing history of his voyage; and 
as it was the first description that was published, 
it circulated with rapidity, and was read witJi ad- 
miration. The country of which Amerigo was 
supposed to be the discoverer came gradually to b« 
called by his name. I'h'e caprice of mankind Iws 
perpetuated tJie error. By the umv^iiAsJl .^oui^^w^. 
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of all nations, America is the name bestowed on 
tliis new quarter of the globe. The bold preten- 
sions of the fortunate impostor ha\'e robbed the 
discoverer of the New World of a distinction which 
belonged to him. The name of Amerigo has snp* 
planted that of Columbus; and mankiod may regret 
an act of injustice which, having received the sane-* 
tion of time, it is now too late to redress. 

While the Spaniards and Portuguese, by succes- 
sive voyages, were daily acquiring more enlai^ged 
ideas of the extent and opulence of that part of the 
globe which Columbus had made known to them> 
he himself was struggling with eveiy distress in 
which the envy and malevolence ot the people 
under his conmiand, or the ingratitude of the court 
that he served, could involve him. A commis- 
A y. sion was at length appointed to repair to 
1 'sno H*^P^*^^2 ^^ inquire into the conduct of 
' Columbus. By such a court it was impoi$<* 
sible that this great man should escape. He under- 
went a mock trial, was condemned, and sent home 
loaded with chains. Conscious of his own integrity, 
he endured the insult with composure and dig- 
nity. The voyage to Spain was extremely short. 
When he entered the royal presence, Cofaimbu^ 
threw himself at the feet of his sovereigna. For 
some time he remained silent 3 the various passions 
that agitated his mind suppressing his power of ut- 
terance. At length he recovered himself, and vin- 
dicated his conduct in a long discourse, producing 
satisfactory proofs of his own integrity and honour. 
Ferdinand received him with decent civility, and 
Isabella with tenderness and respect. They both 
Atpressed their sorrow for what had happened, 
disavowed their knowledge of it, and joined in 
promising him protection and future favour. But 

3 thgnj;h 
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though they disgraced his accuser and judge, yet 
they did not restore Columbus his jurisdiction and ' 
privileges as viceroy of tliose countries which he 
bad discovered. They were afraid to trust a man 
to whom they had been so highly indebted ; and 
retaining him at court under various pretext*, they 
appointed Nicholas de Ovando governor of Hispa- 
niola. Columbus was deeply afiected with Uiis 
new injury, and could no longer conceal tlie sen- 
timents which it excited. WhereA'er he went he 
carried about witli him, as a memorial of the in- 
gratitude which he experienced, tliose fetters whli 
which he had been loaded. They were ccustanlly 
hung up in his chamber, and he gave orders thai 
when he died tliey should be buried in his grave: . 

Notwithstanding the treatment which Cohimbus 
had exi>erlenccd, still the spirit of discovery was 
not abated; several private persons fitted out sliips 
f(>r«this purpose : and in order to limit excri)ita:il 
gain which individuals were supposed to make by 
working the mines, an ordinance was published, 
directing all the gold to be brought to n jrjblic 
smelting-house, and declaring one-half of it to be 
the property of the crown. 

While these steps were taking for se- * -^ 
curirij5 to the government the advantages to ' . * 
be gained from the discover}' of tlje new 
world, Columbus demanded, in terms of the ori- 
ginal capitulation, to be reinstate<l in his office of 
viceroy over the countries which he had found out. 
The circumstance, howei'cr, which he urged in 
support of his claim, determined a jealous monarch 
tu reject it. llie greatness of his discoveries, and 
the prospect of their increasing value, made Ferdi- 
nand couhider the concessions in the ca^ltulatiqu as 
extraviignnt and impoiitic. He vus^iTOdL \^2JQf^:^\•a. 
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.with the same views : they eluded all Columbus's 
requisitions ; and after attending tlie court of Spain 
for nearly two years, as an humble suitor, he found 
it impossible to obtain ju;s>tice from an interested 
^nd .unfeeling prince. Soon after he applied for "■ 
^fgips and men, in order that he might attempt a 
discovery of tlie P^;ist Indies by a new passage. ■ ' 
This was a favourite project of the Spaniards ; Fer- 
jiinand warmly a,pproved the undertaking, but 
would allow him only four vessels, the largest of 
which did not exceed JO tons burthen. He sailed 
J. Pj from Cadiz on the pth of May ^ but finding 
.. * his largest vessel clumsy and unlit for ser- 

^' vice, he bore away for Hispaniola, in hopes • 
of exchanging her for some other that had carried 
out his successor. When he arrived off St. Do- 
iiiingo, he found eighteen ships ready loaded and 
on the point of departii'ig for Spain. Columbus ac- 
q^iahited the governor with the destination of his 
>oyage, and the accident which had oblig*:d him to 
alter his route, lie requested permission to enter 
the harbour, not only that he mi<];ht negociate the 
exclWnge of his skip, but that he might take shel- 
ter daring a violent hurricuio, of. which he dis-* 
cerricd the ap|)roacii by various prognostics. On 
that account he advised him likewise to put-off for 
some days tho departure of the fleet bound for 
Spain. But Ovando ref^ised his request and despised 
his counsel. Thus was Columbus denied admittance 
into a country of which he had discovered the exist- 
ences and acquired the pos.session. His salutary warn- 
ing was regarded as the drtjam of a visionary prophet, 
who arrogantly pretended to predict an event beyond 

.ihie reach of human foresight. The fleet set sail for 
Spain. Next night the hurricane came on with 
dreadful impetuosity. Columbus^ fully apprised 

" . ^ ' ' .of 
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Inncrer, took pi-ecautions against it, and 
s luik* j-qiiadron. Tlie rieet destined ibr 
ct with the iwXv: which the ra.shne?* and ob- 
»fits cnniiHaiKkrs deserved. Ofeightceif 

or three only survived. In this gcnenil 
sri>lud the greater part of tJiose who had 
^ mcr>t active in persecuting Columbus and 
ng the Indians 5 and together with theni- 
II the wealth which they had ac<pired by 
jstice and cmelty. It exceeded in value iii'ty 
\ jM>\ui4s ; an immense sum at that period, 
icit'iit not only to have screened thenvfroni 
•re fit iininy into their conduct, but to have 

thcni a gracious rccq/Jon in the Spanish 
Air»'jp.gtlic shij)s that escaped, one had on 

1 the cilicts ol* Columbus, which had fcccn 
rd Ironi tlie ruins of his fortune. Thus did 
ice avcntjt^ the vrongs of an innocent man, 
linh the o}»]?rcssors of an innocent people. 
f the ifrnorar.t and superstitiinis, on this oc- 
bclicve.l that Columbus was possessed of 
tural powers, and imagined tliat he had 
1 up t his dreadful storm by magic, in order 
enged of hi^' enemies. 

iilms soon kt'i Hispaniol;i, and after a tedi- 
ige he dij'Covei'ccl (Tuanaia, an island not far 
"n>m tin? c(»ast of Honduras. IJe then bore" 
r the e:ist, towards the Gulf of Darieil, and 
I all the coa^t of (lie continent from Cape 
a Dios, to an iiarbcur which, on account 
iMuty and s'VP.riiy, he called Torto Bello. 

resciUfd topl.mt a small colony, under the 
id of his broiliiT. Rut the ungovernable 

the people under hi.> command deprived 
us of the glory of pljnting the hrst colony 
ODlinent of America, 'i'heir insolence ai\A 
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jolemn oatlis to obey alt the commiinds of Colum- 
bus. Hardly was tianquilli^ re -established when 
shipj appeared from Hispaniola tp convey lliem 
thitheTj after having been exposed to all kindj of 
misery foz auxe than « year. 

1 jj Soon after his arrival he made prepara- 
. j^r^ ' tions to ui] for Europe. Disasters simi< 
' Jar to those which had accompanied hJm 
through life, continued to pursue him to the end 
of bis career. At length, hou-evcr, he reached 
■with difficult the port of St. L«car, in Andalusia. 
There he received the account of tlie death of Isa- 
bella, in wbose jnstice, humanity, and regard, he 
ccgifided as bis last resource. None now remained 
to redress his wrongs, or to reward bis services. 
To Ferdinand he applied for remuneration ; but 
froTD him be obtained nought but fair words and un- 
' meaning promises. Disgusted with the ingratitude 
of a monarch whom he had served with fidelity and 
success, exhausted with the ^tigues and hart^ips 
whicb be bad epdured, iuid broken with tlie innr- 
. |, roiticswbichthoscbadbrougbtuponhim, 
lioO Colurobm ended his life on the 20th of 
■ May, in the £fly-ninth year of bis age, 
He died with a composure of mind suitable to the 
magnapiinity which had ever distinguished bis cha- 
racter, widwjth«eDticKnt»of|»eU becoming that 
fupFC^ne respect for r^li^ion wbicfa be m^nJKsted 
in ei"cry occurrepce of his liJe, 
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CHAP. 11, 

State of the Colony in Hispanolia, PoUof ^f iht 
Court of Spain. Attempts made by tlie IndxafU 
to regain their Liberty, Cruelty of the Spaniards, 
Orando's wise C/n(§uct. Cuba found to be an Island. 
Don Diego Columbus lays claiin to and obtains 
his Rights. Attempts to colonize America, The 
Reception which the Spaniards met with. Settle 
on the Gulf of Darien. Conquest of Cuba, 
Conduct and Cruel Death of Hatuey. Discovery 
of Florida. Of the South Sea. Great Expecta- 
tions formed of it. Noble Conduct and sfiameful 
Death of Balboa. Missionaries sent out. Their 
Zeal, Dominicans and Franciscans take dif" 
ferent Sides, Conduct of Las Casas. Negroes 
imported. Origin of the African Slave Trade. 
Las Casas* s Idea of a new Colony. Attempted. 
Unsuccessful, Discoveries towards the West, 
Yucatan, Reception given to the Spaniards there, 
Campeachy, Preparations for invading New 
$pain. 

T^HILE Columbus was employed m his last 
voyage, the colony in Hispaiiol'va gradually 
acquired the form of a regular and prosperous so«> 
ciety. Isabella had prohibited tlie Spani<irds from 
compelling the Indians to work against their will, 
lliis retarded for a time the progress of impro\ e- 
ment. The Spaniards had not a sutiicicnt number 
q{ hands either to work the mines or cultivate 
the soil. Several of the first colonists^ who had 
been accustomed to the ser\'ice of the Indians, 
quitted the isHmd whep deprived of those \ti%ltw« 
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mcnts, without which they knew not how to carry 
on any o}xiation. Many of the new settlers who 
came over with Ovando, Columhus's successor, 
shorily died of distempers peculiar to the climate. 
At the same time, tlie exacting one half of tlie 
product of the mines as the royal share, was 
found to be a demand so exorbitant, that no ad- 
venturers would engage to v^k them upon such 
terms. In order to save the colony from ruin, 
A |x 0^'anrio ventured to relax the rigour of the 
1 -\fr' roval edicts. He made a new distribution 
ot the Indians among the Spaniards, and 
compelletl tliem to labour, for a stated time, in 
digging tlie mines, or in cultivating the ground. 
He reduced tlie royal share of the gold found in 
tlie mines from the half to the third part, and soon 
afrer lowered it to a fifth -, at which it long re- 
mained. 

The Indians found the yoke of bondage to be so 
galling, tliat they made many attempts to vindicate 
their liberty. This the Spaniards considered as 
rebellion, and took arm? in order to reduce them to 
subjection . They considered them not as men fight- 
ing in defence of tlieir rights, but as slaves who had 
revolted against their masters. Their caziqucs, 
when taken, were condemned, like the leaders of 
banditti, tb'the most cruel and ignonjinious pu- 
nishments. Overawed and humbled by tlie atro- 
cious treatment of their princes and nobles, who 
were objects of their highest re%'erence, the people 
in all the provinces of Hispanolia submitted, without 
further resistance, to the Spanish yoke. Upon the 
death of Isabella, all tlte regulations tending to mi- 
tigate the- rigours of their ser\'it\ide were forgotten. 
Ovaudo, without any restraint^ distributed Indians 

-' '- among 
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xsoDg his friends iir the Uand. Ferdinand a ^ 
whom the queen had lef^ hy will one ^rqq 
lalf of the revenue arising £1*001 the settle- 
nents in the New World, conferred grants of a si- 
oilar nature upon his courtiers, as the least expen- 
ive mode of rewarding their services. They 
armed out the Indians, of whom they were ren- 
lered proprietors ; and that wretched people^ being 
t)mpdled to labodr in order to satisfy thef rapa- 
•ity of both, the exactions of their oppressors no 
onger knew any bounds. During several years 
he gold brought into the royal srnelting-houses in 
iispaniola amounted annually to more than one 
lundred thousand pounds. Vast fortunes were 
:reated, of a sudden, by some; others dissipate 
n ostentatious profusion what they acquired with 
acility. Dazzled by both, new adventurers crowd- 
jd to America with the most eager impatience, to 
hare in thd^ treasures which had enriched their 
:ountrymen, and the colony continued to increase. 
Ovando governed the Spaniards with wisdom and 
ustice. He established equal laws, and, by execut- 
Dg them with impartiality, accustomed the people 
)f the colony to reverence them. He founded 
leveral new towns, and endeavoured to turn the 
ittention of his countrymen to some branch of 
odustiy more useful than that of searching for gold 
n the mines. Some slips of the sugar-cane having 
b^en brought from the Canary islands by way of 
nperiment, they were found to thrive with such 
increase, that tlie cultivation of them became an 
object of commerce. Extensive plantations were 
began, sugar- works erected, and in a few years the 
manu^cture of this commodity was the great oc- 
cupation of the inhabitants of Hispaniola, and the 
most considerable source of their wealth. 
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The i>iiidcnt endeavouts of Ovando, to promote 
the welfare of the colony, were powediilly se- 
corAcd by Ferdinand. The large remittances 
vhich he received from the New World opened 
}iis eyes, at length, with respect to the value and 
importance of those discoveries, which he had 
hitherto atFected to undervalue. He erected a 
board of trade, composed of persons eminent for 
rank and ability, to whom he committed the admi- 
nistration of American aftbirs. But, notwitlistand- 
ing this attention to the welfare of the colony, a 
calamity imptnided which threatened its dissolu- 
tion. The original inhabitants, on whose labour 
the Spaniards in Hispaniola depended for their 
prosperity, and even their existence, wasted so fast, 
that the extinction of the whole race seemed to 
be inevitable. When Columbas discovered this 
island, the number of its inhabitants was computed 
to be at least a million. I'hey were now reduced 
to sixty thousand, in the space of fifteen years. 
The Spaniards, being thus deprived of the instru- 
ments which they were accustomed to employ, 
found it impossible to extend their improvements, 
or even to cany on the works which they had 
already begun. 7b provide an immediate remedy, 
Ovando proposed to transport the inhabitants of the 
Lucayo islands to Hispaniola, under pretence that 
they might be civilized with niore facility, antl 
instructed with greater advantage in the Christian 
religion, if they were united to the Spanish colony, 
and placed under the immediate inspection of the 
missioni'ries settled there. Ferdinand save his 
assent to the proposal j several vessels were fitted" 
out for the Lucayos, and forty thousand of the in- 
habitants were decoyed into Hispaniola, to shar^* 
the suficriiigs which were the lot of those wha 

lived 
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lived there« and to mingle thtir srt^ans and tears 
with those of that MTetcjhed race at men. 

New discoveries weie mad/, and new culonicr* 
formed^ and by the commandfot Ovando, Sebastian 
de Ocampo sailed round Cuba, and proved with 
certainty that it was an island. Tliis voyage wr,^ 
one of the last occurrences under the administra- 
tion of Ovando. Ever since the death of Coiunibus, 
hh son, Don Diego^ had been employ t'd in so- 
liciting Ferdinand to grant him tlie offices of 
Ticeroy and admiral in the Xew ^^''orld. After two 
years spent in incessant, but fniitlcsss iifiportunity, 
he coninoenced a suit against his sovereign before 
the council which managed Indian ailliirs ; and tliat 
courts with integrity wiiich reflects honour upon its 
proceedings, decided against the king, and sus- 
tained Diego's claim. 

As soon as the obstacles were removed, * j^ 
Don Diego repaired quickly to Hispaniola, .* ' 
where he lived with ^ splendour and magni- 
ficence hitherto uiik;ioWin in the New World j and 
the family of Columbus seemed now to enjoy tlie 
honours and rewards due to his inventive geniuj, 
of which he had been cruelly defrauded. No benefit, 
however, accrued to tlie unhappy natives from this 
change of governors. Don Diego, soon after he 
landed, divided such Indians as were still unappro- 
priated aii^otig his relaiions and attendants. 

The next care of the new governor was to settle 
a colony in Cubagua, celebrated for large quantities 
of oysters which produced pearls. This became a 
place of considerable resort ; and large tbrtunos 
were acquuied by the fishery for. pearls, which was 
carried 011 with extraordinary ardour. The Indians, 
etpecialiy those from the Lucayo islands, w^x^ 
competed to dive fyr Cheoi i aud Urn daLU^ew^w^ 
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and unhealthy employment was an additional ca- 
lamity, which coDtritnited not a little to the ex.- 
tiaction of that devoted race. 
. |. About this period Juan Diaz de Solii 
'_■ ■ and Pinion set out upon another voyage. 
■"^^ They stood directly south, towards the eqia- 
Boctial line, which Pinzon had fonnerly crossed, 
and advanced as far as tlie 40th degree of southern 
latitudq. They were atsonished to find that the 
continent of America stretched on their light- 
hiind tliTough all tliis vast extent of ocean. They 
landed in Kvenl places to take possession in tiie 
name of their sovereigns ; but, though t!ie country 
appeared to be eictrcmely fertile and inviting, their 
force was so small that they left no colony behind 
them. Tlieir voyage served, however, to give the • 
Spaniards more exalted and adequate ideas with 
re3|>ect to the dimensions of this quarter of tlie 

Though it was about ten years since Columbus 
had discovered tlie main land in America, yet rt 
vas not till this period that the Spaniards serionsly 
attempted to make any settlement upon it. The 
scheme took its rise from Alonzo de -OJeda, and 
Diego de Nicuessa, who were encouraged by Fer- 
dinand. They erected two go\'ernments on the 
continent, one extending from Cape de Vela to 
the Gulf of Darien, aiid the other from that to 
Cape Gracias a Dios. The former was given to 
Ojeda, the tatter to Nicuessa. Ojeda fitted out a 
ship and two brigs, with tlu«e hundred men; 
Kici'.essa, sm vessels, with seven hundred and 
eightymen. They sailed about the same time from 
fit. Domingo 'for iheir respective governments. 
They found th& natives in those countries to be of 
fl character Tcay <lifi^reiit from that of their ctnin- 
trjTOiD 
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fijmtn in the islands. They were fierce and war- 
like. Their arrows were dipped in a poison fo 
noxious, that every wound was followed with cer- 
tain death. In one encounter they slew above 
seventy of Ojeda*s followers, and the Spaniards, for 
the first time, were taught to dread the inhabitants 
of the New World. Nicuessa was opposed by peo- 
ple equally resolute in defence of their possessions. 
Nothing could soften their ferocity. Though the 
Spaniards employed every art to soothe them, they 
refused to hold any intercourse with men whnse 
residence among them they considered as fatal to 
their liberty and independence. Thib implacable 
enmity of Uie natives might perhaps have been 
sormounted by the perseverance of the Spaniards, 
by the superiority of their arms, and their skill in 
the art d war ^ but every disaster which can be 
accunmlated upon the unfortunate combined to 
complete their ruin. The loss of their ships, by 
accidents, upon an unknown coast; the diseases 
of the climate 3 the want of provisions; arid the 
incessant hostilities of the natives, involved them 
in a succession of calamities, the bare recital of 
which strikes one with horror. Though they receiv- 
ed two considerable reinforcements from Hispanr« 
c^^ the greater i>art of those who engaged in this 
expedition perished in less than a year, in tlie most 

. extreme misery. A few who survived settled as 
a feeble colony on the Gulf of Darien, under the^ 
ommand of Yasco Nugnez de Balboa, whose con- 
doct and courage marked him out as a leader in 
mere splendid and successful undertakings. Nor 

. was he the ohly adventurer in this expedition who 
will hereafter appear wi)^h lustre in more impor- 
tant scenes, Francisco Pizarro was one of OJeda'a 
cowpsmions, ^nd in this school ^i advemv.^ c^-^ 
roz.xxir y c^ixe\ 
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quired, or improved, the talents which iitted bim 
ibr tlie extraordinary .actions which he afterwards 
performed. Herman de Cortes had likewise en- 
gaged early in this, enterprise, which roused all the 
active youth of Hispaniola to arms ; but the good 
iprtnne that accompanied him' in hia subsequent 
adventures interposed, and saved him from the 
disasters to which his companions were exposed. 
Me was taken ill at St. Domingo before the depar- 
jture of the fleet, and detained there by a tedious 
indisposition. 

Notwithstanding the unfortunate issue of this 
expedition, the Spaniards were not deterred from 
engaging in new schemes of a similar nature. 
Don Diego Columbus proposed to conquer the 
. Pj island of Cuba, and to establish a colony 
' ' there, and many persons of chief distinction 
* in Hispaniola engaged with alacrity in the 
measure. He gave the command of tlie troops 
destined for that service to Diego Velasquez, oiie 
of his father's companions in his second voyage, 
and who, having been long settled in Hispaiiiola 
seemed to be well qualified for conducting an ex- 
pedition of importance. Three hundred men were 
deemed sulhcient for the conquest of an island 
above seven hundred miles in length, and filled 
with inhabitants. But they were of the same un- 
warlike character witli the people of Hispaniola, 
and had made no preprjrations towards a detence. 
The only obstruction the Spaniards met with whs 
from Hatuey, a cazique, wlu) liad fled firom His- 
paniola, and had taken possession of the -eastern 
extremity of Cuba. He stood upon the defensive 
. at their first landing, and endeavoured to drive 
them back to their .ships. His feeble troops, how- 
eircr^ were soon dispeised^^ and he himself token 

prisoner. 



Velasquez, aocoriding to the btrbaron* 
)f the Spaniands, considered him as a slave 
, taken arms against his master, and con* 
him to the flames. When Hatiiejr was- 
te tlie stake, a Franciscan friar laboured 
rt him, and promised him admittance into 
of heaven, if he woiild embrace tlie Chris- 
1. ** Are there any Spaniards," says he, 
a.t region of bliss which you describe ?'* 
replied the monk, *' but only such as are 
y and good." " The best of th^m," return-^ 
.dignant cazique, '* have neither wortli nor 
5; I will not go to a place where I may 
th one of tliat accursed race/* This* drc»ad- 
mple of vengeance struck the people of 
ith such terror, that they scarcely gav^ any 
3n to the progress of the invaders, artd 
ez, without tlie loss of a man, annexed this 
e and fertile island to the Spanish mo- 

acility with which this important conquest 
npleted, served as an incitement to other 
tings. Juan Ponce de Leon, having acquired 
ne and wealth by the reduction of Puerto 
.ted out, at his own expence, tlm^e ships 
^age of discover)^ He stood to the sonth- 
\d reaches! a country hitherto unknown to 
niards, which he called Florida. He at- 
l to land in dilTerent places, but met v/ithr 
gorous opposition from the natives, who 
erce and warlike^ as convinced him that an 
i of force was re(jui?ite to efitct a settle- 

IS not merely a passion for searching now 
es that prompted Leon to undertake this 
: he was influenced by one of I hose vU\o\'ivvYy 

F 2 id^iTV^, 



ideas, wbicb at tliat time often mingled widi the 
spirit of dibcovety, and rendered it more active. A 
tradition prevailed among the natives of i\icrto 
Rico^ that in one of the Lucayo islands tliere was a 
fountain of such wonderful virtue, as to renew tbd 
youth and recall the vigour of every ()erson who 
bathed in its salutary waters. In hopes of finding 
this grand restorative, Leon and his foUoweni 
ranged through the island, searching, with fruitkat 
solicitude and labour, for tlie fountain which wm 
the chief object of their expedition. 

Soon after the expedition to Florida, a discovcijr 
of much greater importance was made in anothiy 
part of America. Balboa, liaving been raised to 
the governnient of a small colony at Santa Marit, 
in Darion, by the voluntary sufirages of his asio* 
ciatet, was extremely desirous of obtaining fxaat- 
the crown a confirmation of tlieir election. Har* 
ing, however, no interest at court, he endeavoiued' 
to merit the dignity to which he aspired, and aimed, 
at performing some signal service, that would se- 
cure him preference lo every competitor. Full of 
tliis idea, he made frequent inroads into the ac^ 
cent countxy, subdued several caziques, and col- 
lected a considerable quantity of gokL In one of 
these ei^ursions the Spaniards conttnided with sudb 
eagerness about tlie division of some gold, that the/ 
wen* proceeding to acts of violence against one 
another. A young cazique who was present, asto- 
nished at tlte high value which they set upon a tbing 
of which he did not discern the use, tumbled the 
gold out of the balance with indignation ; and turn- 
ing to the Spaniards, " Why do you quarrel," sa/i 
he, '' about such a trifle ? If you are so passiooateljr 
fond of gold as to abandon your own country, dnd 
dhiixxb tha tranuuiUiiy of ^vauX\:A\kiCAfoc Um tiske^ 
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I will conduct you to a region where the nietol 
u bo common that the meanest utensils iu"e t'onn- 
ed of it/' Transported with what they heard, i 
Balboa eagerly enquired where this happy country 
by J He informed him, that at the distance of 
six. suns, that is, siK days journey towards the 
south, they should di'»c(»\'er anothcrr wean, near 
lo which this wealthy kingdom was biiuat- 
ed; bat if they intended to attack that power- 
, iui state, they must assemble forces far superior 
in number and strengtli to tliose which now ap- 
peared. 

This was the first information that the Spaniard* 
received concerning the opulent country of Peru. 
Balboa had now before him objects suited to his 
ambition and enterprising genius. He immedi- 
ately concluded tliat he should find, what Colum- 
bus had sought for in vain, a direct communication 
with the East Indies. Elated with the idea of i>er- 
£»Txiing what so great a man had fruitlessly at- 
tempted, he was impatient until he could set out 
upon this enterprise, in comparison of which all his 
fcrmer exploits appeared inconsiderable. Previous 
arrangement was, however, necessary j he sent of- 
ficers to Hispaniola, from which place he allured a 
great number of volunteers, and he thought him- 
self in tt condition to attempt the discovery. He 
set Out upon this important expedition on the 1st 
cf September, about the time when the pe-^ . -q ' 
nodical rains began to abate. Without any ,cio 
ditlicuUyll ey reached tlie territories of a 
cazique whose friendship he had gained. Though 
their guides had represerted the breadth of tlie 
isthmus to be only a journey cf six days, they 
spent twenty- five in forcing tr:eir way thron"l\ 
the woods and xnoimiaim. M-dP.y o't \ivv:Y«\^Nvxni 

F 3 VivvVj 
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to sink with fatigue and disease. At length the 
Indians assured them, that from top of the next 
mountain tliey should discover the ocean -w^ich was 
the object of their wishes. When^ with infinite 
toil^ they had clambered up the greater part of that 
steep ascent^ Balboa commanded his men to halt, 
and advanced alone to the summit, that he might 
be the first who should enjoy a spectacle whk:h he 
had so long desired. As soon as he beheld the 
South Sea stretching in endless prospect below him, 
he fell on his knees, and lifting up his hands to 
heaven, returned thanks to God, who had conduct- 
ed him to a discovery so beuehcial to his Qountrj 
^md so honourable to himself. His followers, ob- 
serving his transports of joy, rushed forward to join 
in his wonder, exultation, and gratitude. Ihey 
held on their course to the shore with great alacri- 
ty ; when Balboa, advancing up to the middle in 
tlie waves, with his buckler and sword, took pos- 
session of the ocean in the name of the king his 
•master, and vowed to defend it with those arms, 
against all his enemies. 

That part of tlie great Pacific Ocean which Bal- 
boa first discovered still retains the name of the 
Gulf of St. Michael, which he gave it, and is 
situated to the east of Panama. , From several of 
ih? petty princes who governed in the districts ad- 
jacent to that gulf, he e:ittorted provisions and gold } 
others sent them to him voluntarily. To these 
presents some of the caziques added a considerable 
quantity of pearls, and he learned from them, with 
much ^atisfaction, that pearl oysters abounded in 
the sea which h^ had newly discovered. Togetlier 
with the acquisition of tliis wealth, which served 
to sooth and encourage his followeis, he xcceived 
^counts \vl]iich copdrmed his sanguine hopes of 

futuxQ 
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nd mofe extensiYe benefits fibra the expedition. 
All the people on the coast of the South Sea 
euncurred in informing him that there was a 
mighty and opulent kingdom, situated at a con-* 
liderahle distance towards the smith -east, the in- 
habitants of which had time animals to carry 
their burthens. Anxious as Balboa was to visit 
tfiis unknown country, his prudence restrained 
him from attcmptuig to invade^ it v, ith a handful of 
nven. He determined to lead back his followers, 
at prcsent^ to their settlement at Santa Maria, in 
Darian^ and to return next season with a force 
more adequate to such an arduous enterprise. 
None of Balboa's officers distinguished himself 
more In this service than Francisco Pizarro, or 
assisted with greater courage or ardour in open* 
iiig a communication with those countries in 
which he was destined to act a most illustriouii 
part. 

Balboa's first care was to send information to 
Spain of the important discovery which he had 
made, and to demand a reinforcement of a thou- 
sand men. I'he first account of the discovery of 
the New World hardly occasioned greater joy, than 
the unexpected tidings that a passage was at last 
found into the great Southern Ocean. Notwith* 
standing's. Balboa's recent services, which marked 
bim out as the most proper person to finish tliat 
great undertaking which he hsaX begun, Ferdinand 
was BO ungenerous as to overlook these, and to aT>« 
point Pe^rarias Davila governor of Darien. He 
gave him the command of 15 stout vessels and 
1200 soldiers j and such was the ardour of the S|V4'* 
Dish gentlemen to follow a leader who was about 
to conduct them to a country where, as fame re- 
ported, they had only to throw ueu into tlie sea 
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and draw out gold, that 1 500 embarked ©n bonitf 
the fleet. 

Pedrarias reached the Gulf of Darian witho^t any 
remarkable accident, and to his astonishment 
found Balboa, of whose ex[>loit3 diey had heard so 
murh, and of whose opulence they had formed 
such high ideas, dad m a canvas jacket, and wear- 
ing coarse hempen sandals, used only by the mean- 
est peasants, eriiployed, together with some Indians, 
in thatchins: his own liat with reeds. Even in this 
simple garb, which corresponded so ill with the ex- 
pectations and wishes of his new guests, Balboa re- 
ceived them with di.>nity. And though his troops 
murmured loudly at the injustice of the king, in 
superseding their commander, Balboa submitted 
with implicit obedience to the will of his sovereign, 
and received Pedrarias with all the deference due 
to his character. 

Notwithstanding this moderation, to which Pe- 
drarins owed the peaceable pojiscssion of his go^'ern- 
ment, he appointed a judicial inquiry to be made 
into Balboa's former conduct, and imposed a con- 
siderable fine upon him. His enmity did not stop 
here. Jealousy of his superior talents led him to 
the most unjustifiable conduct ; and though, at one 
time, he gave him his own daughter in mnrriage, in 
proof of reconciliation, yet he dreaded the prospe- 
rity of a man whom he had injured so deeply, and 
hi the end, brought him to trial for disloyalty to his 
king, got him condemned and executed. 

During these transactions in Damn, Ferdinand 

was intent upon ojx;ning a communication with 

tlie Molucca or Spice islands, by the west. He fit- 

* jx ted out two ships to attempt such a voyage, 

. ' ■ and gave them in command to Juan Dia^ 

* de Solis, who disco^'cred the rivers Janeiro 

and 
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and La Plata. In Indeavouring to make a descent 
m diLs country, De Sulis and several of his crew 
vere slain by the natives, who, in sight of the ships* 
cut their bodies in pieces, roasted and devoured 
them. Discouraging s^nd horrible as this event was* 
yet it was not without benefit 5 it prepared the way 
for a more fortunate 'voyage, by which the great 
design that Ferdinand had in view was accomplish- 
ed. Though the Spaniards were thus actively em- 
ployed in extending theu: discoveries and settle- 
ments in America, they still considered Hispaniola 
as tlieir principal coloRy, Don Diego Culumbu». 
Rodered tlie members of tliis colony prosperoiii 
and happy. But lie was circumscribed in his opo- 
latioDS by the suspicious policy of Ferdinand, who 
at length stripped him of all power, and bestowed 
it npon Rodrigo Albuquerque, his confidential mi<* 
Bister. Don Diego repaired to Spain with the rain 
liopc of obtaining redress. Albuquerque entered 
upon his office with all the rapacity of an indigent 
adventurer impatient to amass w;ealth ; and by his 
tyranny the wretched and innocent race of Indians 
%erc quickly extirpated. 

The violence of these procee^ngs, together with 
the fetal consequences which attended tliem, not 
cnly excited complaints amongst such as thought 
tiiemselvcs aggrieved, but affected tlie hearts of all 
who retainedany sentiments of humanity. From 
the time that ecclesiasUcs were sent as instructors 
iDto America, they perceived that the rigour witli 
which their countrymen treated the natives ren- 
deved their ministry altogetlier firuitless. The 
missionaries early remonstrated against the ^ «^ 
mxims <^the planters with respect to the 2517' 
Americans, and the repartimientos, or di*- 
tributiom, by winch they were given up as slavei 



onci con^kleration tlie means of r(*dre<)sing the ctjI 
of wli:i:h he complamcd. But: death prevented 
hiiTi fr<>ni executing his resolutions. Ciiarlcg of 
Austfii!, t') whom all hw crown* devolved, ap- 
poiiiuvl rardinal XimeneH hi* regent. With him 
Las C'asas pleaded the cause of tlie Indians, and ob- 
tiined a coiiimission from the monks of St. Jerome 
to go to Amcrira and examine their situation, and 
give th«m every relief that the case admitted.-* 
Las (*asas was Hp))ointetl to acctympstny them, with 
iiie title of lYotector of the IndLiiis. llie fethen 
oi' St. Jerome proceeded with caution and pni- 
deiicc ; and having omparod difll-rent accounts^ 
and maturely considered every thing connecteof 
with the subject, tliey rlclemiined tl\at the Spa-^ 
ni;ird.s must relinquiAli their conquests entirely, cr 
p/ivc up tljc advant:ig(*.s to be derived from then^ 
unless the repartimrcrttoit were tolerated. They 
used, liowever, their utmost (mdenvours to pre- 
vent the tatal eAccts of this estahlishment, and to 
necure to the Indians tlie consolation of the best 
treatment compatible with a st^iic of seni- 
lude. 

With tfiese decisions, Las Cr^sas, of all the Spa- 
niards, was alone dlssatislicd. I Ic contended, that 
tlie Indians were by nature free, ami, as their pro- 
tector, he required the superintendnnts not to be- 
reave them of the common privilege of humanity. 
They n^/.'oived his most virulent remonstrancet 
with emotion, but adhered firmly to their own sys- 
tem, llie Spanisli planters did not bear with him 
£o patiently, but were ready te tear him in piccei 
tor insisting on a requisition nf> odious. Las Ca- 
6as lound it nece>-sary to take shelter in a con- 
rcijl) and|)erceivin8; that his efforts were Ihiitle-is, 
/iff soon set out lor Luro]^(^, "v/'vvVi ;x 1cw&^ i^-a^WiIqh 
4 Xi'eN^i 



nerer to abandon the people in whose cause he 
had engaged. When he cirrived, he found Ximeiies 
decliniog in healthy and preparing to resign his au- 
thority bo the young king. Him, Las Casas plied 
with ir i'ercessious in behaJf of the Americans, and 
at length obtained the recall of the monks of St. 
Jerome, and a new commission was appointed to 

( examhie their claims, and to alleviate their suiier- 

I ings. 

The impossibility of carr}'ing on any improve- 
ment in America, unless the Spanish planters could 
command the labour of the natives, was an insupe> 
rable objection to his plan of treating them as free 
iabjects. In order to provide some remedy for 
thi», witliout which he knew it would be vain to 
mention his scheme. Las Casas proposed to pur- 
chase a sufficient number of negroes from the Por- 
tuguese settlements on the coast of Africa, and 
to transport them to America, tliat they might be 
employed as slaves in working the mines and ciil- 
tivating the ground. One of the first advantage-; 
which the Portuguese had derived from their dis- 
coveries in Africa arose from the trade in slave.-. 
Various «ireumstances concurred in reviving tlic 
odious and diabolical commerce which liad been 
long abolished in Eiu'ope, and which is no les> 
rep jgnast to the feelings of humanity than to the 
principles of religion. Some negro slaves had al- 
ready been sent iato the New World, who werc^ 
feuM more robust and hardy jthan the natives, 
mor» capable of fatigue, more patient under ser- 
vitude ; and the labour of one negro was computed 
to be equal to tlia.t of four Indians. Cardinal Xi- 
menes rejected tliis species of commerce, because 
he perceived the iniquity of reducing one race of 
men to slavery^ while he was consuYun^ t^>ot\ >^:^t. 
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•means of rc'^toring liberty to anotlie^^. Las Casas, 
however, fveemcd incapable of makin^^is distinc- 
tion. WliiUt lie contended zealously ^for tlie li- 
berty of the people born in one (jnartOr of tlie 
glolie, he laboured to (*nslave tlie inlKib'MntK of 
axiotluT re^'ujn, nnd, in tbc warmth of his zeal to 
fiavcthc AniericaiiK from the yoke, proriounced it 
lawful and expedient to impose one Klill heavier 
upon the Africaus. Unfortunately for the latter, 
LoK Casa^'s plan was adr^pied. Charlrs granted to a 
favourite a patent, containing an exclubive right of 
inii'/orting four thousand m^groes into America. 
liie fiivourite sold his i)ntcnt to some Genoese mer- 
chants for twenty-iive thousand ducats^ atui they 
WL're the first who bron;.^ht into a regular form 
that coninierce for slavcii between Africa and 
America, which has since lx^*n carried on to such 
an ama/ing extent. 

Kul the Cti']HH's(t demanded such an high price 
for nCf^JocH, tiiat the iiumln:r imported into Hispa- 
niola made but iitlle chau^i: upon the state of the 
f:olony. J /is Cnsas, who»e ardour was no less 
inveirtive thun indefatij^ible, had recourse to an- 
oiJi'T t'xpedi( nl lor tiie rrli<*f of the Indians. He 
applii d lor a grant of unoa.upied country, .«itretch- 
ing along the coast from the (iulf of Paria to the 
western frontier of that province, now knovi'n by 
the name of Santa Martha, intending to form there 
1 new colfjny, consisting of husbandmen, lalxiurers, 
and ecclesiastics. After long and, tedious discus- 
sions on tiie siihject, his re(]uest was granted : but 
having fairly ni.ule the expeiinK-nt, he was obliged 
to abandon it, having lost ii^ost <A the people who 
accom])ani(;d him in his project. From that time 
iiOS Casas, ashanied to shew Jjib fAc.% shut himself 
vp in die cuuvcul of \Viu Dv>u\\v\vi\u.. -a^. St. Do- 
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loon after assumed (he habit of that 
' It is time to return to the Spanish dis* 

z, who conquered Cuba, still rctaiucfl 
intMit of that island as ihe deputy of 
tiibus ; and under liis prudcrnt adinniis- 
la Ix'^^ime one of the moul tloiirisihiiig of 

si'ttlcments. ThcfanKMjf i his allured 
ly p^'isons from the othiT nltfiiios, in 
idinp; cither some porm.iiioiil establish- 
DmL» employment for tin ir acti\ ity. As 

the \vt»t of all the inlands occnnit^d by 
ds, and as the ocean which stictchos he- 
'ards that quarter had not hithtrlo bcon 
hcse circumstanccH iiaturally invited the 
to attempt IV5W discoveries. An ajso- 
i'oriiied fur this purpose, at the head of 
I'VancibCo Hernandez Cordo^'a. Velas- 
vcd of the design, and assi>.lodin oairy- 

Me and Cordova advanced money for 
se of three small vessels, in which they 
one hundred and ten men. TiievHtcKKl 



*st, in confonnity to t)^e opinion of tho 
nnbus, who unilbrnily ni.iin- . j^ 
:\ wesKnlv rourse would lead to ,-', * 
important discoveries. On the 
t (lay iiircr their departure trom St. 

saw Iniid, which proved to be the 
nt of thv.* larwc jx-ninstila ot" Yucr.tan. 
>proached the shore, ii\e eaii(K*s eanie 
p<?o})le decently clod in col ton j^arments. 
ideavoured by small presents to jj;ain the 
)f tlicse pi*ople. 'I hey, in return, in- 
jpaniardsto visit their habiurtions, with 
in<x; of e()rdi;4Hty : but they soon foctnd 

people of Yucatan iiacl made progrc«« 

a 2 'Vk, 



in impiOTcnieiiv be)-«id dieir cnnr ' 
vcre likewise more arttui and warlit . 
the casique received Cordova witl 
of Iricndsliip, he had posted a con^ii 
his subjects in an ainbuah behind 3 
upon a tignal given, nished out, a: 
Spaniards with great boldness, atid ^ 
jnaitial order. At the first fli|ht i 
fifleen of the Spaniards were wo* 
Indians were struck with terrw b 
of the fire-arms, and so siu'prised ' 
done by tliem witli the croBS-bow- 
precipitately. Cordova qiuttcd a " 
he had met with such a fierce ret "* 
«ff two prisoners, together with i' * 
a snfall temple, which he ptundcn 
He continued his course towards t 
the nxteenth day arrived at Cat> 
the natives received him hosfnt. 
water began to faJl, they advance) 
a river at Potonchan, some lelgiK- 
pcacby. Cordova landed hit troi f 
protect the sailors while eiDplo}> 
casks; but. notwithstanding this 
natii-es ruslied down upon them 
and in such numbers, that for ] 
Spaniards were killed oO the e^i 
mtiy of the whole body cscapril 
this fatal repulse, nothing renuii 
hack to Cuba with their shattered 
passage they suffered esqoisite di^ 
water : some of them sunk under 
and died by the way. Cordova, 1 1 
expired soon after they landed at t 
Notwithstanding the disastroii 
this expedition, it contributed m. 
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made. In the mean time he proceeded along the 
coast as far as the river Panuco. Several of his 
officers were desirous of planting a colony in some 
proper station, in order that they- might extend 
the dominions of their sovereign. This scheme, 
however, appeared to Grijalva too perilous to be 
attempted. He judged it more prudent to return 
to Cuba, having fulfilled the purpose of his voy- 
age ; which he did, after sn absence of six nionths. 
This was the longest as well as the most sue* 
jcessful voyage which the Spaniards had made in 
the New World. As soon as Alvarado reached 
Cuba, Velasquez, transpcnrted with success so much 
beyond his expectations, immediately dispatched a 
person in his confidence to carry this important in- 
telligence to Spain, and to solicit such an increase of 
authority as might enable him to attempt projects 
on a much larger scale. Without waiting for the 
return of his messenger, or for the arrival of 
Grijalva, of whom he became so jealous as to 
resolve to employ him no longer, he began to 
prepare such a powerfiil armament as might prove 
equal to an enterprise of danger and importance. 
But before we enter upon a detailed account of the 
expedition, on whiph Velasquez was intent, it may 
be proper to pause, and take a brief view of the 
state of the New World when first discovered, ^nd 
to contemplate the policy and manners of the rude 
tribes that occupied the parts of it with which tbQ 
Spaniards were at this time acquainted. 
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CHAP. HI. 

V of Amimca when first dkeovered. Its vast 
vrleiit. Grandeur of its Objects. Its Mountains, 
Iners. Lakes, Climate. Its uncultivated' Slate, 
h SoUp How America was peopled. ContU" 
ion and Character of the Americans, AU Sa* 
aget, except the Mexicans and Peruvians. Their 
«d% Constitution, The Qualities of their Mind$. 
rhetr domestic State. Their political Institu* 
ione. Their System of War, The Arts with 
ikich they were acquainted. Their religious 
'nstUutions, Detached Customs, General Re* 
of their Virtues and Vices, 



W£NTY-^SIX years had elapsed since Co- 
lumbus conducted Europeans to the New 
irld. During that period the Spaniards had 
de great progress in exploring its various re* 
Qt. They had sailed along the eastern coast 
iie continent^ from the river De la Plata to the 
torn of the Mexican Gulf> and had found that it 
stcbedf without hiterruption^ through this vast 
tkm of the globe, lliey had discovered the great 
ithem Ocean, and acquired some knowledge of 
) coast of Florida ; and though they pushed their 
coveries no fiirther north, other nations had vi- 
sd those parts which they had neglected. Tho 
M^sh had sailed from Labrador to the confines 
Florida^ and the Portuguese had viOK'ed the 
ae regions. Thus, at this period, the extent of 
e Xew World was known almost from its north - 
D extremity to 36 degrl^es south of the equator. 
be countries which scrrtdi from thence to vU« 
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southern boundary cf America, the great empire 
of Peru, and the interior stace of the extensive do- 
minions subject to the sovereigns of Mexico, were 
still undiscovered. 

When wt contemplate the New World, we are' 
struck with its immense extent. Columbus made 
known a new hemisphere, larger than either Eu- 
rope, Asia, or Africa, and not much inferior in 
dimensions to a third part of tlie habitable globe. 
America is remarkable also for its position; it 
stretches from the northern polar circle to a high 
southern latitude, more than 1500 miles beyond 
the farthest extremity of the old continent on that 
side of the line. A country of such extent passes 
through all the cUmates capable of becoming the 
habitation of man, and fit for yielding the various 
productions peculiar either to the temperate or to 
the torrid regions of the earth. 

Next to the extent of the New World, the gran- 
deur of the objects which it presents to view, is 
most apt to strike the eye of an observer. Nature 
seems to have carried ot^ her operations upon a 
larger scale, and witli a bolder hand, and to have 
distinguished the features of this country by a pe- 
culiar magnificence. The mountains in America 
are much superior in height to those in the other 
divisions of the globe. Even the. plain of QuitO/ 
"^hlch may be considered as the base of the Andes, 
}s elevated farther above the sea than the top o§ 
the Pyrenees. This stupendous ridge of the Andesy 
no less remarkable for extent than elevation, rises 
in different places more than one thircUabove tile 
Peak of Teneriffe, the highest land in the nnticnt 
liemisphere. The Andes may literally' t)e said to 
hide their heads in the clouds ; the storms often 
foU aod tbia^ thunder bursts below their summits> 
• wiiicij. 
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though exposed to the niys of the stin in 
re of the torrid zone^ are covered with ever- 
nows. 

these IcHf moantains descend rivers pro* 
llj huqge, with which the streams in the 
wntiiient are not to be compared. The 
7a, the Orinoco, the Plata, in South Ame- 
e Mississippi and St. Laurence, in North 
1, flow in such spacious channels, that long 
hey feel the influence of tlie tide thev 
e arms of the sea rather than rivers of fresh 
The lakes of the New World may pro- 

lermed inland seas of fresh water, and 

nothing in the other parts of the globe 
lesembles the prodigious chain of lakes in 
America. 

New Worid is of a form extremely fa- 
) to comrhercial intercourse, on account of 
lerons inlets of the ocean, the deep bays 
!s, the surrounding islands, and being itself 

with a variety of navigable rivers. But 
{tinguishes America from other parts of the 
s the peculiar temperature of its climate, 
difterent h\vs to which it is subject, with 
Lo the distribudon of heat and cold. The 
which are founded upon the obsen^ation 
liemisphere will not apply to the other. 
<ew World cold predominates. The ri- 

the frigid zone extends over half tliose 
9rhich should be temperate by their posi* 
ountries where tlie grape and the fig should 
re buried under snow one half of the year; 
s situated under the same parallel with the 
rtile and best ailtivated provinces of £u- 
e chilled with perpetual fVosts, which, al* 
istsoy thm powat of vegetation, A« we 
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advance to tJiose parts of America which lie in the 
same parallel with the provinces of Asia and Africa, 
blessed with an uniform enjoyment of such genial 
"warmth as it is most friendly to life and to vegeta- 
tion, the dominion of cold continues to \ie felt, and 
vinter reigns, though during a short i^riod, with 
extreme severity. If we proceed aiong the Ame- 
ncan continent into the torrid zone, we shall 
find the cold prevalent in the New World extend- 
ing itself also to this region of the globe, and mi- 
tigating the excess of its fervour. \V hile the negro 
on the coast of Africa is scorched with unrcuiitiing 
heat, the inhabitant of Peru breaiiies an cjir eqmlly 
mild and temperate, and is perfecily shac'ed under 
a canopy of grey clouds, which inLcrcrpt tb.e derce 
beams of the sun, without obstructing his friendly 
influence. 

Various cau3e8 combine in rendering the cli-^ 
mate of America so extremely different from that 
of the antient continent. America advances nearer 
to the pole than either Europe or Ahia. Buth thes© 
have large seas to the north, which are open dur^ 
ing part of the year, and even when covered with> 
ice, the wind that blows over tljem is less intensely, 
cold than that which blows over land in the sama 
high latitude's. But in America tlie land stretches 
i'rom the river St. Laurence towards the polo, and 
spreads out immensely to the west. A chain of 
enormous mountaias, covered with snow and ice, 
runs througli all ihisi dreary region. The wind, 
in passisg over such an exient of high and frozen 
land, becomes so impregnated wiih cold, that it 
acquires a piercing keenness, which it retains in its 
progress through warmer climates, and is not en- 
tirely jnitiga ted until it reach the Gulf of Mexico* 
Over all the continent of iNorth America a nortk- 

weijtcrly 
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westerly wind and excessive cold are synonymous 
temis. Even ia the most sultry wcatlicr, the 
moment that the wind veers to that quarter, its 
penetrating influence is fMt in a transition from 
heat to cold, no less violent tlian sudden. To this 
powerful cause may be ascribed the extraordinary 
dominion of cold, and its violent inroads into the 
southern provinces in that part of the globe. 

After contemplating those permanent and cha- 
racteristic qualities of the American contineii'', 
which arise from the peculiarity of its siluatioa 
and the disposition of its parts, the next object that 
merits attention is its condition when first disco- 
vered, as far as that depended on the industry and 
operations of man. The effects of human inge- 
nuity and labour are more extensive and consider- 
able than e\-en our own vanity is apt at first to 
imagine. When 'we survey the face of the ha- 
bitable globe, no small part of that fertility and 
beauty which we ascribe to the hand of nature is 
the work of man. His efforts, when continued 
through a succession of ages, change the appear- 
ance, and improve the qualities of the earth. As 
a great part of the antiottticontinent has long been 
occupied by nations far advanced in arts and in- 
dustry, our eye is accustomed to view the earth 
in that form which it assumes when rendered fit 
to be the residence of a numerous race of men, and 
to supply them with nourishment. But in the 
New World the state of mankind was ruder, 
and the aspect of nature extremely different. Im- 
mense forests covered a great pan of the uncul- 
tivated earth; and as the hand of industry had not 
taught the rivers to run in a proper ciiannel, or 
drained off the stagnating water, nmivy oi v\\<i vv\Ci'?X 
i^tiiepJaJDs were cn'tsrSowed, or coii^etX^^ '\ts^v> 
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marshes. When the English began to settle in 
America^ they termed the oouDtrie* of which they 
took possession. The Wildemeis. Nothuigbottfaie 
eager expectation of finding; mines of gold could 
have induced the Spaniards to penetrate through 
the woods and marshes of America, where, at 
every step, they observed the extreme dittcreoot 
between the uncultivated iace of nature, and that 
which il acquires und^'the hand of hidtisiry. 

I'he labour and operaticins of mxin not only tm* 
prove and embellish the earth, but render it more 
wholesome and friendly to life. AU the provinces 
of America when first discovered were found to be 
extremely unhealthy. Great numbers of the first 
settlers were cut on by the unknown and violent 
diseases with which they were infected. Such as 
survived tlie rage of mfllidy, were not exempted 
from die noxious influence of tlie climate, lli^ 
returned to Europe feeble and emaciated, with 
complexions that indicated the un^'holesome tem- 
perature* of ihtt countries where they had resided. 

llie unailtivated state of the New World af- 
fccicd also the qualities of its productions, llie 
principle of life seem^to have been less active and 
vigorous there than in the antient continent. The 
di&erent species of animals are much fewer in 
America than those of the other hemisphere. In 
the i:ilands there were only four kinds of quadru- 
|;eds known ) the largest of which did not exceed 
the size of a rabbit. Of two hundred difterent 
kinds of animals spread o\'er the f;ice of the eartli, 
only about one third existed in America at the time 
of its discovery. Tlic same causes which checked 
the growLJi HiKi tlie v'.goiir oii the mure noble aiii- 
iiip.ls were friendly to the pnjpaj^ation and increase 
of repliJes and insects : the active principle of life 

seems 
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seems to waste its force in productions of the infe- 
rior form. The air is oi'ten darkened \v itli clouds 
of insects, and the ground covered wiili shocking 
and noxious reptiles. The country around Porto 
BcUo swarms with toads, in sucli multitudes a* 
hide the surl'ace of the earth. At Guya(|uil, snake> 
and vipers are hardly le^s numerous. Cardiaguna 
is intested with numerous Hocks of bats "uliicii 
annoy both man and beast. In tiie iskmd'?, legions 
of ants have at different times consumed every 
vegetable production, and left the earth entirely 
bare, as it it had been buinl with fire. 

The birds of the New \\'orld are not distin- 
guished by qualities so conspicuous as those which 
we have observed in its (luudiupcds. ■Eirdsuni 
more indepcndant of man, and l^ss atfocted by tlie 
changes which his industry and labour make upon 
the face of the earth. Tht*y have a greater pru- 
|K'nsity to migrate from one country to another, 
and can gratify this instinct of liicir nature without 
ditiiculty or danger. ITcncc the number of bird» 
tommon to both continr.nts is much greater- than 
that of quadrupeds J and even such as are peculiar 
to America nearly resemble those witli which 
mankind were acquainted in similar regions of th*^ 
antient hcmisjjliere. Tlie American birds of the 
torrid zone, like those of tlio climate of Asia and 
Africa, are dt'i.lit in pkimag'i which daz/lo:s tlie 
e\e with the bcLUUy of its colours, but nalurj, sa- 
tisfied with t:l«/fhii!g them in this guy dr<-\i, lia> 
di-nied most oftiii'in that n)v;lody o! sr)unfi an»i va- 
rietv of notis v, liirli caioli lAid deli'^hL tLc ear. 
1'iie birds of lii;-. ttMri^.^rale (.iiir.ate tiirre aie lc"5i' 
hpltMulid in ll-i.ir ai;)-. .:{:;ii::o, but they iiave voices 
of i^rcater coiiiiv^s^, mil mo:-.; -.ujloditHis. In somt: 
diatricts ol Anii'iija ih'j unv.hole.s;-»:ii^ tempcratv ? 
yuj...\\iv.. II of 
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of the air seems to be unfavourable even to this 
part of the creation. America however produces 
the Condor, which is entitled to preeminence o\'er 
all the %ing tribe, in bulk, in tttrtngth, aud in 
courage. 

ITie soil in America must of course be extremely 
^turious, but the cold and moisture wliich prevail 
there have considerable influence over it. If we 
wish to rear in America tlu; unxluctions which 
abound in any particular district of the antiem 
world, we must advance several degrees nearer to 
the line than in the other liemt^phere, as it recjuireft 
such an increase of heat to coanterlnilance the na* 
tural frigidity of the soil and climate. At the Cape 
of Good Hope, several of the plants and fruits pe- 
culiar to the countries within tlie tronics are cuiti- 
vated witli success; whereas in Florida and South 
Carolina, thoi^h considerably nciircr the line, they 
cannot be brought to thrive with ecpal certainty. 
But if allowance be made tor this diversity in Cne 
degree of heat, the soil of America i.s naturally as 
rich and fertile as that in any prirt of the earth. As 
the country was thinly inhabited, tl>e earth was' 
not exhausted by consumption. 1 'he vegetable pro- 
cfbctions to which the lertility of tlie soil gave 
birth, being suffered to corrupt on its surface, re- 
turned with increase into its bosom. As trees aud 
plants derive a great part of tlieir noiiriahmcut from 
ail and water ; if they were not destroyed, they 
vvifuld ri'udirr to the <:arth mon*, [lerhaps, than they 
take from it, and feed ratlicr than impoverish it. 
The vast nuinb«;r, as v.cll as enoniiou-* size ot tlie 
trees in America, indicate tiieextraonliiinr)' vigour 
of the soil in its native -ute. When the Kuro[Ar- 
ana dxRi began to cuiiivatr the New World, llioy 
wcxti iiiionxihitd at the luxutvatil ^owet of vegetar 
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tbn in its virgin nxmld -, and in several places tlie 
ipgeauity of the planter is still employed in dimi- 
nishing its superfluous fertility, to bring it down to 
a state flt for proiitable culture* 

We are now to enquire how America was peo- 
pled ? The theories and speculations of ui^enious 
men with respect to this subject would fill many 
volumes. Some liavc imagined that the people of 
America w&qs not the offspring of the same com- 
mon parent ^Ith the rest of mankind : others con- 
fend that the^ are descended from some remnant 
of the antediluvian inhabitants of the earth who 
survived the dfpl^e^ and accordingly suppose the 
uncivilized tcilies to be the most antient race of 
people on the e^^h. There is hardly any nation 
from the north r^ the south pole to which some 
antiquary, in tfae extravagance of conjecture, lias 
not ascribed the honour of peopling America. 
Without enteripg at large upon tliis elaborate dit- 
quisition, we may observe that, from the conti« 
guity, it is possible that America uiay have received 
its tirst inhabitants from our continent, either by 
the north-west of Europe or the north-cast of Asia. 
There seems, however, good reason for supposing 
that the progenitors of all the American nations, 
from Cape Horn to the southern confines of Labra- 
dor, migrated from tlie latter rather than from tiie^ 
former. The {Esquimaux are the only people in 
America who^ in their aspect or character, bear 
any resemblance to the northern Europeans. They 
are manifestly a race of men distinct from all the 
other nations of the Anwrican continent, in lan- 
guage, disposition, and in habits of life. Their 
original then may warrantably be traced up to the 
north of Europe. But among the other \ivl\^b\\:a3^\.^ 
of America therein such a btrik'm^ sitWkVv.VOL^^Xti 
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the form of their bodies, and the qunlities of their 
minds, as to force us to pronounce them to be de- 
scended from one source. There may be a varioty 
in the shades, but we can every where irat^e the 
same original colour. Each tribe has something 
pecuhar whicli distinguishes it, but in nil of thcni 
we discern certain features common to the whole 
race ; they have some resemblan^ to the rnde 
tribes scattered over tlie north-ea^ of Asia, but 
- scarcely any to the nations settled iH the nf/rthcrn 
, extremities of Europe : we therefofle'/fefer them to 
Asiatic progenitors having settled*. in those parts of 
America where the Russians Bftiw discovered the 
proximity of the two continents^'SfW: spread gradu- 
ally over its various regions. Tfts accn^unt of the 
progress of population in America coincides with 
the tradition of the Mexicans corfiterning their own 
origin. According to them their ancestors came 
JTom a remote country, situated to the north-west 
of Mexico. They point out the various stations 
,as they advanced from this into the inferior pro- 
x'inces ;' and it is precisely the same route whicli 
.they must have held, if they had been emigrants 
from Asia. The Mexicans, in describing the ap- 
|)carance of their progenitors, their manners, and 
■habits of life at that period, exactly delineate those 
rude Tartars from whom probably they spnmg. 

The condition and character of the Aincricaii 
nations, at the time when tliey became known to 
the Europeans, deserve more attentive considem-' 
tion than the inquiry concerning their original- 
The latter is merely an object of airiosity, the for-? 
mer is one of the most important as well as instnic- 
tive researches that can occupy the philosopher oT 
historian. To complete the history of the hunia^ 
mind, we must contemplate man in all those va- 
riolic 
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rious situations in which he has been placed. We 
must follow him in iiis progress through the difie-* 
rent stages o£ society, and observe how the &cul« 
tivi of the iiiiderstauding unfold ; we must attend 
to the eHorts of his active powers, watch the \ar^ 
ous emotions of desire and atfection, as they rise 
ill the breast, and mark whither they tend^ and 
with what they are exerted. 

In America, man appears under the rudest form 
in which we can conceive him to subsist. There 
were only two nations in tliis vast continent that 
had made any considerable progress in acquiring 
the ideas and adopting the institutions which be- 
long to polished societies. Their government and 
manners will fall naturally under our review in re* 
bring tlie discovery and conquest of Mexico and 
Peru. For tlie present our attention must be 
turned to the small independent tribes which oc^ 
oipied every otlier part of America, to whom may 
be applied the denominatiou of itavage. To con- 
duct this inquiry with greater accuracy, it should 
be rendered as simple as possible : for this purpose 
it will be proper to consider, - 

!• The bodily constitution of the Americans.—^ 
The human body is less aiiected by climate than 
that of any other animal. Man is the only living 
creature whose frame is at once so hardy, and so 
flexible^ that he can spread over the vshole earth, 
become the inhabitaiit of every region^ and thrive 
and multiply under every climate. Subject, how« 
ever, to the general law of nature, the human 
body is not entirely exempt from the operation of 
dimatej and when exposed to tlie extremii^gf cold 
^ heat, its site or vigour diminishes. Tha eom- 
^ion of the Americans is of a reddish brown, 
nearly resembllBg thi» colpus^^f copper ) the hair 
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of their heads is Inng, hlark, roar,se,'ahcl v.itlioiit 
ciirl. They have no henid, and every part oi their 
body is smooth. Their persons are of a full size, 
cxtrcmc^ly sjraight, and well proportioned In the 
jBlands, the cfbnstitution of the natives was extreme- 
ly feeble and languid. On the continent the humiiii 
irame at^quired greater firmness ; still the Ameri-. 
cans were more remarkable for agility than strength. 
They resemble beasts of prey rather than animals 
formed for labour. They were not only averse 
from toil, but incapable of it; and when compellecl 
to work, .they sunk under tasks which the people 
of the other continent would have pertorrncd with 
case. ITie beardless countenance and smooth skin 
of the Americans seem to indicate a defect of vi- 
gouri This peculiarity cannot be attributed to their 
mode of subsistence. For though tlie food of many 
Americans be extremely insipid, as they are alto- 
gether unacquainted with tlie use of salt^ riide 
tribes in other parts of the earth have subsisted on 
aliments equally simple, without any apparent di- 
minution in their vigour. 

As the external form of the Americans leads us 
to suspect that there is some natural debility in 
their frame, die smallness of their appetite for Ibod. 
has been mentioned as a coiilirmution of this suspi- 
cion. ' The quantity of food which men ctnsume 
varies according to the. temperature of the climate 
in which they live, the degree of activity whicl* 
\hcy exert, and the natural vigour of their consti- 
tntibus. ' "Ujider the enervating hc*at of the torrid 
7on^^jiid-yhere men pass their days in indolence, 
tlicy require less nourisliment than the active in; 
1iabitaiit% of temperate or cold countries. But nei- 
Tliyrthe'Vannth of the climate, nor their extromc 
jnztiH^s?^ will accontirftjr theTAictdnnito defect of 
"^ * appetite 
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appetite {imong the Americans, llie RpnninrcU 
were astonished at this 5 ^^'hile on tlic other hand 
the appetite of the Spaniards npjx^artd to the y\nie- 
ricans insatiably voracious, and they atHrnied that 
one Spaniard devoured more in a day than ten 
Americans. 

A proof of some feebleness in their frame still 
more striking is the insensibility of the Americans 
to the charms of beauty, and the 'power of love. 
The Americans are, in an amazing degree, stran- 
gers to the force of the lirst instinct of nature. In 
ever)' part of the New World the natives treat their 
M'onieti with coldness and inditference. They arc 
neither the objects of that teuder attachment which 
takes place in civilized society, rior of that ardent 
desire conspicuous among rude nations. 

This dillerence of character must not be imputed 
to plj^ysical causes alone, to the exclusion of the 
intliience which political and monU causes have 
upon tlie constitution. Wherever the state of so- 
ciety is such as to create many \yants and desires 
which cannot be satislied without rescular exertions 
of industry, the body, accustomed to labour, be- 
comes robust and patient of fatigue. The same 
reasoning will apply to what has been observed 
concerning their blender demand for food : for 
where the people arc obliged to exert any unusual 
effort of activity in order to procure subsistence, 
tlieir appetite is not inferior to that of other men. 
'The operation of political and moral causes is still 
'iiiore conspicuous in modifying the degree of ai- 
tacjiinent between the. sexes. In a state of high 
civilization this passion, intlamed by restraint, re- 
i\\tid by delicacy, and cherished by fashion, occu- 
pies and engrossed the iieart. It \s UO \ov\'gix \\ 
^biwple iij^tUicte^natme : sentimcul \\(5\«\\X.<im xW. 
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ardour of desire, and the most tender emotions of 
which our frame is susceptible; soothe and agitate 
the soul. This description, however^ applies only 
to those who, by tlieir situation, are exempted from 
the cares and labours of life. Among persons 
doomed by their condition to incessant toil, the 
dominion of passion is less violent; their solicitude 
to procure subsistence, and to provide for tlie first 
demand of nature, leaves little leisure for attending 
to its second call. But if the oature of the inter- 
course between the sexes varies so much in persons 
of different rank in polished society, the condition 
of man while he remains uncivilized must occasion 
a variation still more apparent. We may well sup- 
pose that amidst the hardships, the dangers, and 
the simplicity of savage life, where subsistence is 
always precarious and often scanty, where men are 
almoitt continually engaged in the pursuit of their 
enemies or in guarding against tlieir attacks, and 
where neither dress nor reserve are employed as 
arts of female allurement, tliat the attention of the 
Americans to their women would be extremely, 
feeble, without imputing this solely to any physical 
defect or degradation in tliwr frame. 

Notwitlistandiiig the feeble make of the Amerir 
cans, hardly any of them are deformed or muti- 
lated in any of tlieir senses ^ and there is less va- 
riety in tlje human form throughout the New 
World than in the antient continent. America 
contains no negroes, which is probably owii^g to 
the less degree of heat that is felt there to what the 
inhabitants of the torrid zone in Asia and Africa 
are exposed to. Still, however, tliere are excep- 
tions to the general rule, and a considerable variety 
has been observed in tliree districts. In the isthmus 
of JDariei^^ we are tuld that tbcrt are people of a 
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low stature, feeble frame, and of a colour that is ii 
dead milk-white j their skin rs irovcrrd with a line 
hairy down of a chalky white; the hair of iheir 
heads^ eye- brows, and eye-lashes, is of the same 
hue. Their eyes are of a singular form, and sj 
weak that they can hardly bear tho. light of tlic 
sun; but they sec clearly by moon- light, and arc 
most active and gay in the night. 

The second district that is occupied by inha- 
bitants differing in appearance from the otlier peo- 
ple of America is situated in a high northern lati- 
tude, extending from the coast of Labrador towanJa 
the pole as far as the country is habitable. TIr-s 
people scattered over those dreary regions arc; 
known to the Europeans by tl»e name of Esqui- 
maux. They are of a middle size and robust, witli 
heads of a disproportioned bulk, and fet^ as re- 
markably small. Their complexion inclines to the 
European white rather thau to the copper colour 
of America, and they have beards which are 
somatimes bushy and long. From these and otlior 
marks of distinction we may conclude that tlic 
Esquimaux are a race different from the rest ot the 
America*is. 

The inhabitants of the third district are the fir 
mous Pataggnians at the southern cxtroniity cjf 
America. They are supposed to l>e one of the 
wandering tribes that occupy the region which 
extends from the river De la Plata to the straits of 
Magellan. It has, however, been ascertained, by 
accurate observers, that the natives of Patagonia, 
though stout and well made, are not of such an 
extraonliharv size as to be distins^uished from tlr.5 
rest of the human sj)ecies. The existence of this 
gigantic race of men seems then to be one of tl.H):-e 
points in natural history, wilk res\tViCl Vo \\\\\^\\ v\ 
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Cautious inquirer Will hesitate, and suspend his as- 
«f nt, until more complete evidence shall decide 
whether he ought to admit a fact seemingly incon- 
sistent with what reason and experience have dis- 
coTcred, concerning the structure and condition of 
man m all the various situations in which h» has 
been obscn-ed. 

In order to form a complete idea with respect to 
the constitution of the inhabitants of this and the 
other hemisphere, we should attend not only to the 
make and vigour of their bodies, but consider what 
degree of health they enjoy, and to what period of 
longevity they usually arrive. As most of them 
are unacquainted with the art of numbering, and 
all of them forgetful of what is past as they are 
improvident of what is to come, it is impossible to 
ascertain their age with any degree of precision. 
They seem, however, to be every where exempt 
from many of the distempers which afflict polished 
nations. None of the maladies which are the im- 
mediate offspring of luxury ever visited them ; and 
they have no names in their languages by which 
to distinguish' this numerous train of adventitious 
evils. 

But whatever be tlie situation in which man is 
placed, he is born to suffer ; and his diseases in the 
savage state, though fewer in number, are, like 
those of the animals whom he nearly resembles in 
his mode of life, more violent and more fatal. If 
luxury engender and nourish distempers of one 
species, the rigours of savage life bring on those of 
another. In the savage state, hardships and fatigue 
violently assault tlie constitution : in polished so- 
cieties intemperance undermines it. It is not easy 
to determine which of tliem operates with most 
fiital effect, or tends most to abridge human life. 

Ihe 
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'fhc influence of tlie former is certainly most cx- 
tenHve. The pernicious consequences of luxury 
leach only to a fow members in any community^ tbie 
dUtresses of savage lite are felt by all. Upon 'the 
best e\udence that can be obtained, it appears that 
the general period of human life is shoner among 
savages tluin in well-regulated and industrious so- 
cieties. 

II. After considering what appears to be pecu- 
Uar in tlic bodily constitution of the Americans, we 
turn cAir attention towards the powers and qualities, 
(it* their minds. As tlie individual advances inrom 
the ignorance and imbecility of tlie infant state to 
vigour and maturity of understanding, something 
similar to this may be observed in the progress of 
the species. Witli resjwct to it, tliere is a period of 
infancy, during which scleral of the powers of the 
mind are not unfolded, and all -mc feeble and defec- 
tive in their operation. While the condition of 
man is simple and rude, his reason is but little ex- 
ercised, and his desires move within a narrow sphere. 
Hence tlie intellectual powers are extremely li- 
mited, his emotions and etlbrts are few and lan- 
guid. What among polished nations ia qidled spe- 
culative reasoning or research is altogetlier un- 
kncm'n in the rude state of society, and never be^ 
comes the occu][9ation or amusement of the htunau 
Acuities, until man becomes so tiaf impro^*ed as iQ 
have secured tlie means of subsistence, as well o^ 
the possession of leisure and tranquillity. The 
tliougbts and attention of a savage are confined 
within the small circle of objects immediately con- 
ducive to his preservation or egjoymeat. E\Qtf 
thing beyond tiiat is perfectlv'inditierent to him. 
Wliile tbey highly prize sudi thin^ as serve for 
Vroeemi28e.fC oiizustcr tpffi^ieolcmyo/auuit^ ^^ 
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sft !"io vnl nc upon those which are not tlie object 
ni" bomc inir.iediatc want. A\'hcn in tlie evening a 
Caribbcc feels himself disposed to go to rest, no 
con-^ideration will tempt him to sell his liammock: 
but in the morning, when he is sallying out to the 
business or pastime of the day, he will part with 
it for the sli'jjLtest lov that catches his fancv. 
Aniong civil i/etl nations, arithmetic, or the art of 
luimbtring, is deemed an essential science, but 
among savages, who have no property to estimate, 
no in^^arded treasures to count, no variety of ob- 
jects ot multiplicity of ideas to enumerate, aritli- 
rutin is a supertluous and useless art. Accordingly, 
anvjng some tribes in America it seems t-o be quilo 
unknown. There are many that camiot reckon 
further than three; several can proceed as far as 
ten or tv^-enty, but when they would convey an 
idea of any numlx?r beyond these they point to the 
hairs of tlieir head, intimating tliat it is ecjual to 
them, or with wonder declare it to be so great that 
it cannot be reckoned. In other rcsj>ects die exer- 
cise of tlie understanding among rude nations is 
still more limited. I'he Srst ideas of e\ ery human 
being must be siu^h as he receives by his senses. 
But in tlie mind of man, while hi the savage state, 
there seem to be hardly any idea.*; but what enter 
by this avenue. The objects around him are pre- 
sented to his eve ; and such as may be subser\'ieiit 
to his use, or can gratify any of his appetites, at- 
tract his notice ; he views the rest without curif- 
sity or attention, 'ilie active ctforts of the mir.d 
are few, and on most occasions languid. The dc- 
"sircs of simple nature are few, and where a favour- 
able climate yields almost spontaneously what sui- 
"iices to gratify tlieni, they excite no violent emo- 
tion, lieucc the peojilc of tlie se;eral tribes in 
■ ■ • A-iierica 
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1 wnste their life in incipience : iJiey will 
: >vhole cliiys sfretclied in tiicir haiumucks 
ion the earth, in j)ert'ect idleness, wilhont 
5 tlieir posture or raising their eyes iVoni 
Mid, or uttering a single word. Sucli is 
ersion from labour, that neither the hope 

2 good nor the op]:rehension ot lutuitt e\ ii 
nount it. The cravings ot* hunger may 
leni, but the exertions which these occa- 
; iii' short duration. They iecl not the 
those powerl'ul springs which give vigour 
lovenienls of the niinil, and urge the pa- 
nd of industry to persevere in its ellorts. 
nnot continue long in diis state of feeble 

I le w as made for industry and action, anil 
crs of Lis nature, as well as the necessity 
nditiou, urge him to fuifd his destiny. Ae- 
y, among most of the American nations, 
\y those seated in the rigorous climates, 
ibr.s are employed and some previous pre- 
; taken for securing subsistence, but labour 
eil ii^nominious and degrading. It is only 

of a eert;iin kind that man will deign to 

hand. The greater part is devolved en- 
ijKii the \M;mi n. One half of the corn- 
remains inactive, while the other is borne 
ith the multitude and variety of its occupa- 
riujs their industry is partial, and the fore- 
Inch regulates it no less limited. A re- 
le instance of this -occurs in the chief ar- 
ent with respect to their manner of living, 
impend for their subsistence during one part 
ear on fishing j d iring another on hunting j 
1 thini on the pr xluce of tlnir agriculture. 

experience h s i.uight them to foresee the 
ii those various « -a^^ons, and to make'pro- 
XXIV. X >i^ion 



vision foKthe exigencies of each ; they either' 'vt'aiit 
sugacity to proportion this provision to tl^r con- 
bumptiou, or are so incapable of any onnniaiid over' 
their appetites, that from tlieir inconsiderate waste 
they often feci the calamities of famine as severely 
as the rudest tribes. What they suffer one year 
does not augment tlieir industry, or render theid 
more provident to prevent similar distresses. IIA 
inconsiderate thoughtlessness about futurity, thft 
elfect of ignorance, and the cause of siotii, ao- 
compantes and characterizes man in e\-ery stage cf 
savage liie, and he is often least solicitous about 
supplying ms wants, when the means of suppl}Tiig 
them are most precarious, aiid procured wiih th6 
greatest ditficulty. 

III. After viewing the bodily constitution of 
the Americans, and contemplating the powers of 
their minds, we are led to consider them as united 
together in society. The domestic state i* tiie firrt 
and most simple form of human association. The 
union of tl>e sexes among different ainmals is 
of longer or shorter duration, in proportion to 
the ease or difficulty of rearing tlieir offspring, 
Among tliose tribes where tlie season of infancJT 
U short, and the young soon acquire vigour 
or agility, no permanent union is fornjed. Na- 
ture commits the care of training up the off- 
spring to the mother alone,, and her tehdcmest 
without any other assistance is equal to the task. 
But where the state of infancy is long and helpless^ 
and the joint assiduity at' both parents is requisiie 
in tending their teeble progeny, thei^e a more in- 
thnate connection takes place, and continues till 
the new race ingrown up to full maturity. As 
the infancy of men is more feeble and helpless 
thao that of any other animal^ the unioa between 
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kosband and wife came earlv to be consideretl as 
a permiinent contract. In America, even among 
the ruciest tribes, a regular union between bus- 
Iniid and wife was universal, and in those districts 
wbere subsistence was scanty, and the difficulty of 
maintaifiing a family was great, tbe man confined 
himself to one wife. In warmer and more fertile 
]H'o>irinceSy the inhabitants increased the number 
of their wives. In some countries the mar.iat;^ 
union subsisted during life ; in others it was dis- 
folTcd on very slight pretexts. 

But in whatever light tlie Americans considered 
the obligation of tJbis contract, the condition of tlic 
women was equally humiliating and miserable. To 
despise and to degrade the female sex. Is the cha- 
lacterisiic of the savage state in every part of the 
globe, ^fan, proud of excelling in strength and 
coorage, the chief marks of preeminence among a 
rode people, treats woman, as an inferior, witli 
4isdain. In America lite coixlitiou oi the women 
is so peculiarly grievous, and their depression so 
complete, that servitude is a name too mild to dev 
scribe their wretched state. A wife, among mo»t 
tnbes, TS no better than a beast of burthen, destined 
to ever}' office of labour and fatigue 5 while themen 
loiter out the day in sloth, or spend it in amuse- 
ment, the wonjen are condemned to incessant 
toil. Tasks are imposed on them without pity, 
and sen ices are received without complacency or 
gratitude. Kvery circumstance reminds women 
of this mortifying inferiority. They m.mt approach 
their )ord.s with reverence, regard them- as more 
t*\a]ted beings, and are not permitted to eat in lju?ir 
presence. \\\ some districts of America ihis do- 
iDU)ion is so grievous and so sensibly felt, that 
"Wwuen, in a wild emotion of maternal tenderness, 
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Ji.'ivc riestrovod t!icjr frrnalc c1ii]d!*<»n in thoir in- 
fanry, in (mli-r Id cl^livtT llicm iVoni fliat intole- 
rable bon(hii>,(> to v^liirli tlioy knc^w tliry were 
(loomtMl. It is owiu'.^, pcrhapi, in senif* nK-;isiirt'« 
Xi) tliis state of (l(*]>R'.s»i()n, that woiu'ii in nub 
nations arc fur from ])r(/lili(;. The \ii;tn.r of their 
(•on-.titalion is exhausted 1)}- excessive* liili;.;u'?, and 
th<; wants and distreshcs olKavat^e life an? m> nu- 
'incrrjiis, as to induce t!iem to lake preen it Iohh ia 
onler tu prevont too rapid an inerease of their pro- 
[^cny. Anjon;^ sonieofthj least poli-^hcd IribeSp 
\\ Iwj-se industry aiid JureKij^ht do nut extend .so f;ir 
a.s *o make any re;^n!ai'j)rovihion for their own sub- 
hi.strnfi', it is a nuixim not tu l)nrtlKMi thcrinsc'lvcft 
with rearinj^niore than two ehildren; and no such 
inuivrons families as are frefjuont in civilixed »o- 
r'i'ties are to be; found amon;^' men in a .savage state. 
Vv'jien twins arc horn, one of thoni is commonljr 
a!).'Mwlon^'d, and when a mother dies while she if 
nnr,ini; a child, all hope ot' preservin:; its lifi; fiiils, 
iir.d it !■; hnried to'reiJj'T with her in the same 
\\p\\<\ 'Jiuis their e^ip'Tienee of the difTienlty k:S. 
trainin'^ up an infnn tomiturily, amid<>t the hard- 
hhip i)i wAwvip. life, often sl'.tles the voice of nature 
jnn(;ng the Americ;ins, and .suppresses the strong 
fnjotion"> of pnternal tt-ihlemes-.. 

iitit thou'di neees.ily (•(;u'ip('ls tlie inhabitnnt.sof 
A'nx ri(.a thu-. to set lioimd^ to tiie increase <iflhcir 
fimiiie.i, they wxr iiot drTiiient in affection anddt- 
tarhment t'.i their (*!f-j>r:ri'.;. As Jon^ as tlieir pro* 
Y^.'wy ("Mi'iiiue fv:l;!e atrl he'ple>s, liu peoph^ ex- 
e<-i'r| tlicni in tenderneT-, and rare. I'Lit in tlie 
.sava'M* state, the i:!lection of parent.s <:ea!>ci» alnin»c 
.'IS M;on as tlirir (jli'-.prin'.^ attain maturity, l/ittle 
in'itiu'tion fitstfi'-m tor that mode of life to wbicli 
ihoy arc destined. The parcirts, when tliey have 
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condncted ihem tliroiigh the helples y^ars of in- 
faxKjf leave them afterwards at entire liberty. Even 
in their tender age, they seldom advise or admoni.sh, 
and never chide or chastise them. They suffer 
them to be iibsc^ute masters of their own actions. 
Ic an American hut, a father, mother, aud their 
posterity live together, like persons asseniblecl by 
mere accident, without .seeming to feel the obliga- 
tfon cf the duties mutually arising from this con- 
irectioD. Plarents are not objects of greater regard 
than other persoas. They treat them always with 
neglect, ana often w ith such harshness and inso- 
leuce, as to iill those who have been witnesses of 
their conduct with horror. Tluis the ideas which 
seem to be natural to man in his savage state, as 
Ihey result from his circumstances and condition 
iir that |)eriod of his progress, aflfect ibe two capital 
re)ations In domestic litv». Tiiey render die union 
' between husband ^.nd \v\\c unec^ual. They shorten 
the chjration and weaken the force of the connec- 
lion between parents and children. 

IV. Frcjm tbtt domestic stiite of the Americans, 
TTt; turn to their politici^l institutions. All the peo- 
ple of America, now luulcr review, may be com- 
prehended under the general denomiuation of 
.-avage, hut the advances whicli they had made in 
the art cS procuring io themselves subsistence 
w'fre very unequal. On the extensive plains of 
South America, man api)ears in the ruclest state 
in w hich he has ever been observed, or perhaps 
can exist. Several tribes depend entirely upon the 
bounty of nntiire for subsistence. They discover 
no solicitude, tliey employ little foresight, they 
scarcely exert any industry to secure w^hat is ne- 
cessary for tlieir support. They neither sow nor 
plant i even the culture of tlie manioc^ of which 
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the f n.>sacT:i broad is ninde, is an art too Intricate fo] 
their inLfcimltv, ov too latiiminof to their indolence 
What the earth pro(Kices spontaneously, suppliej 
them with food during part of the year 3 and al 
other times they subsist by ffshlng, or by hunting 
But the life of a hunter gradually leads man t< 
a state more advanced. I'he chase affords but ai 
uncertain mair.tenar.ce. I^ a> savage trust to lit 
bow alone tor food, he and his f imily will be oftei 
reduced to extreme distress. Their experience o 
this surmounts ihe abhorrence of labour natural t 
savage nations, and compels them to have recours< 
to culture as subsidiary to huntuig. There Is scarce 
ly, through the wiiole of America, a single natioi 
of hunters whielAioes not prhctise some species 
cultivation. 

The agriculture of the Americans is, however 
neither extensive nor laborious : all they aim at i 
to supply the defects of lish and game. On th 
southern continent the natives contined their in 
dustry to rearing a few plants, whTch in a rich so 
and warm climate were easily trained to mate 
rity. The maize, the manioc, the plantain, tt 
potatoe, and the pimento tree, are almost the odJ 
species of plants upon wliieli the American tril>< 
of hunters bestowed anv care. Two circumstance 
connnon to all the savagC nations of America, col 
curred with tliose iih'cady mentioned in renderiu 
their agriculture impertett, ami in circumscrlbiU 
their j>ower hi all their operations. Tljey had o. 
tame animals, and were unacquainted vvith th 
useful metals. 

In other parts of tlic globe, man, In his rude^ 
state, appears as lord of the creation, giving law tJ 
various tribes of animals which he has tamed aflj 
reduced to subjection. The Tartiu" foliowa his pre; 
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fB tlie horse ^vhicli lie li.js rcnrocl ^ or trnds bis 
pumeroiis herds, which fiiviii.^li him both with 
food and clothing : the Arab^ has roridercd hi» 
.camel docile, and a^'ail3 hiniself ot'its persevering 
Streiiglii : the LaT)lander has tonned the rein-deer 
to be Fabser>ient to his\vill; and even the people 
rf ICanit.->chatka have trained their clogs to labour. 
This conjniand over the interior creatures is one 
of the noblest prerogatives of man, and among the 
greatest efforts of his wisdom and })o\ver. Without 
8ns, his dominion is incomjilete : he is a monarch 
1^'ho has no subjects, a master without servants, 
aud must perform every operation by the strength 
of his own ami. Such was th.e condition of all 
tlie nide nations of America. Their reason was so 
little impro\ed, or their union so incomplete, that 
they seem not to have been conscious of the supe- 
riority of tlieir nature;, and suiiered all the animal 
civatinn to retain its liberty, withov.t establi.-hing 
their o\\ n authority over any one species. Most of 
the animals, indeed, which ha\e been rendered do- 
. Dicstic in our continrnt, d.i not exist in the Ne\V 
World ; but those peculiar to it are neither so 
fierce nor so forniidjible i\a to have exempted them 
from .servitude. I'here are some animals of die 
wnie sixx'ies in both continents. Ihit the rein- 
doer which ha.^ been tamed to the yoke in one he- 
ini>phere runs v/ild in the oll.er. 'J'he./ji.>o;i of 
America is manifesliy of the same species with the 
corned cattle of the other hemisphere, and ndght 
' hnve been rendered u^eful to the wants ot the in- 
Iiiiliitants. lUit a sav:»u:e, in tl.at '.mcultiv.ited st:ite 
hi whivli tlic AuicPt-ans were di^|'overed, is the 
tnciH// of l!iJ -Xh'i' animals, no: their str,:t'nni\ 1 le 
Tij-tcs :::ul destroys, but kiiows not how to mul- 
ri;;!', cr tu go\ eni'tliem. Iliis, perhaps, is the most 
■ * notable 
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notable distinction ^between the inhabitants of the 
Antient and New World, and a high preennnence 
of civilized men above ^uch as coutiuue rude. 
Suppose them^ evfn when most improved, to be 
depAved of their aseful minifidy, their empire ov«r 

- Tiature inust, in so|iie measure^ cease^ and be inca^ 
pable of such arduous undertakings as their assist- 
ance enables him to execute with ease. 

It is a doubtful point, whether the dominion of 
man over the animal creation, or his acquiring ihe 
use of metals^ has contributed most to extend his 
power. The aera of this important discovery is 
unknown, and in our hemisphere very remote. 

, Nature complete^ the formation of some metak: 
gold, silver, and copper, are found in their perfect 
state in the clefb of rocks, in the sides of moun^ 
tains, or in tlie channels of rivers. These were 
accordingly the metals first known, and first ap- 
plied to use. But iron, the most serviceable of all, 
and to which miin is most indebted, is never disco- 
vered in its perfect form ; it must feel twice the 

force of fire, and go through two laborious pro- ^ 
cesses, before it becomes fit for use. All the sa- 
vage tribes scattered over America were totally 
unacquainted with the metals which their soil 

Produces in abuudauce, if we except some tri- 
ing quantity of gold. Their devices to supply 
this want of the serviceable metals were extremely 
awkward. Tfce most simple operation was to 
them an undertaking of immense labour and dif- 
faulty. To fell a tree with no other instruments 
than . hatchets of stones was employment for a 
month. To form a canoe into sliape and to hol- 
low it consumed more time than is now expanded 
in building a hundred sail of the line. Their 
operations in agriculture were equally slow and 

defective j 
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defective : and they were more indebted for thr 
increase to the fertiiitv of tlie soil tJinn to their 



own industry. It is irn woivlertal then, tJiat peo- 
ple without the ;is>ir.lanco of tnnie aninials should 
have made so little progress in cultivation, — tliiit 
they must be con->iden'd ns depending; for subsist- 
ence on tislxinj; and hiiriting, rather than on the 
fruits of their own labour. 

From this description of rhc mode of subsisting 
among the rude American tribes, the form and 
genius of their pblitical institutions may be de- 
duced 'j and we are enabled to trace various circum- 
stances of distinction between them and more ci- 
vilized nations. 

1. They were divided into small indepcaident 
communities. Whrie huntin" is the chief source 
of subsistence, a vast extent of territory is requisite 
for supporting a small number of people. In pro- 
portion as men multiply and unite, the v/ild ani- 
mals, on which they depend for food, diminish, or 
fly to a greater di-tance from the haunts of their 
enemy. The increase of a society in this state is 
limited by its own nature, and tlic members of it 
must either disperse, or fall upon some better me- 
thod of procuring food than by hunting. They 
cannot form into large communities, because it 
"would be impossible to find subsistence. This was 
the state of the American tribes 3 the numbers in 
each were inconsiderable, though scattered over 
countries of large extent. In America the word 
nation is not of the same import as in other parts 
of the globe. • It is applied to small smneties not 
exceeding, perha]).s, two or three hundred persons, 
but occupying provinces greater than some king- 
doms of Europe. The country of Gau\i\a, \l\ov!i^^ 
Qf]ai^cr extent than hYdnc^:, and div\dc(\ 'SLVAuVi'SL, ^ 
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greater number of natiuas, did not contain more 
than 25,000 inhabitants. In the provinces whidi 
border on the Oronoko one may travel several huo<- 
dred miles, in difierent directions, without Gilding; 
a single hut, or obsierving the footsteps of a human 
creature, in North An)crica, where the climaif? 
is more rigorous, and the soil less fertile, tlie deso- 
lation is still gieater, and journeys of sei'eral hun- 
dred leagues have been made through uninliabited 
plains and foresti. As long as hunting continues 
to be the chief emplo}'nient of man, aiiid to which 
he trusts for subsistence, he can hardly be said to 
have occupied the earth, 

2. Nations which depend upon hunting are, in . 
a great measure, strangers to the idea of prc^rtj. 
As the animals on which the hunter feeds are uot 
bred upder his inspection, nor nourished by his 
i»re, he can chitn no right to them while they are 
wild in the forest. They belong alike to all ; and 
tl)ith^r, as to a general store, all repair tor suste- 
nance.. The sapie principles by which they regu- 
late their chief occupations extend to tliat which 
is svibordinate. £ven agric*ulture has not intio- 
duced a complete idea of property. As the mea 
hunt, the women labour together^ and after thef 
have shared the toils of seed* time, they enjoy the 
harvest in common. Thus the distinctions arisiz^ 
from inequality of property are unknown, Th« 
terms of rich and poor enter not into tlieir lan- 
guage, and bei^ig stiangers to property, they are 
unacquainted with what is the great object of lavr 
and iH)licy, and with the arrangements of regular 
goveriiment. 

3. Peopiv in this state retain a high sense of 
equality and independei^ce. All are treemei^, all 
feel Lht^mselfes to be such^and assert wi^ ^m- 

DOS 
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the nchts vhich belong f6 tliat condition. 
Accasloniea to be the llb^olllte masters of their 
own condnctf they disdam to execute iht^ orderti 
of another ; and having ne\ er known control. 
tliey will not submit to correction. Many of the 
Americans when they found tiiat thoy were treated 
as lilaves by the Sjianiards died of grief, many de^ 
fttruyed iheroselves in despair. 

4. Among people in thi« state, governmmt ran 
assume Utile authority, and the svnsc of i'i\il hu)>- 
ordinat'ioti muHt remain \ery imperfect. While 
the id«ra of property is unknown^ or incompletely 
conceived, while the K|)ontaneous product ions of 
the earth, as m'cU as tlie fruit.s of induct 17, are con- 
sidered as public stock; there can hardly bt* any 
nich sabjeci of diDerence amonj; the niemlKTS of 
the same community as will require the hand of 
lutbority to intert>o>tC in order to adjust it. Wliere 
the right of exclutti\e possession is n«>t introduced, 
the great object of law and jurisdiction does not 
ciistt. When the members of a tribe arc called 
into Uie field against a common enemy, they per- 
ceive that they are part of a political body, ihit 
during the intervals between siM:h common efforts, 
they seem scarcely to t'eel the ties of political 
union. ITie names of nutfr'istraif. and huhject are 
not in use. The rij^ht of re\enge is left In private 
hands. If violence be conmiitted, the power of 
pantSliniCnt belongs not to tlu; cunuuunity, but to 
the family or friends of the jxfrson injured or 
slaip. The object ut' go\ eminent anionj^ savages 
ii rather foreign tiiiin domestic. They labomr to 
preserve union among tliemsehes that they may 
valchthe motions of their enemies, andactagnmst 
them with vigour an^ concert. Such n^is tf^.e 
&inu of [xdliical order e.sfablish<'d nmoni^ tho 

greater 



greater part of the American nations, nnd t.bfft de* 
script ion will apply, with little vuri:itioii, to ey^ry 
])C()pUs l^uth in ilft iiorlh^ni and Koutlicrn dJvUion, 
who have udviinced no flirt h'jr in civil iznijon ihan 
to add some slcncU^r dt^^rec oi';iij;ri cull lire lo ii>hing 
and hunliiig. 

In the Now World, as well as in c,thr'r parts of 
tin* j-^lobc, cold or icnijKM'ale Oj':Mru'-» :ipp(*ar to be 
the favouriu: seal of iVeedoni a/id indrpc ndi-ncc. 
'i'hcrc the mind, like tlu* lu)dy, is linn and x'lgo- 
i(n[i. 'Ihes^'. meji, ( onr.('iojii of tii'-ir ov, n dignity, 
jttoop witii ri'luctanci: to ilw yitnt' nf sii'vitude. 
ill wanij'.:f rliiiiiirps mi'U acnui'S";, almoM wltlioiit 
a stni^j^lc, \n iln- d'Hiui. '.'<;» i.i' a soiitrinr. Ac- 
* ')i\['iuy[y pioccrd.'i|^ tj'::i iv.rO.i |o waiilj alon*^ 
tJM; contiiu-iit of Aiiui'ii.:, v.'c hhalJ Wivl il:e ; nwcr 
di' tijosf vottd wiMi ::;i:l"..i:y irravli;;.!!-, iiicrtji.-^li*''", 
<iiid I In- spirii of fiif pciij/i*: nioa* laii.e aTi<t jusM^c. 
Tii i''J(;r:d;'. tLc :\i.'.lAA'i\y id' ',':,'• saclieiiH, cu/.Kpus, 
oi <iri«l>, v.as i.dl iiulv ivrnianciit but here- 
ditary. 'I'lii-y v.f:f di.-iin'juifti.'d hy \i*-i wV.'at or- 
ii;iiiu-iit-, iii'.l «'i;;ov'(l ilu; >r:-roirativ'i's (.t .-ovtMviL'ii 
prr,'. cr. Ai4K*:i,v tiii* .\atj'!ii'/., a triLt- i!<i\/ extinct, 
l«;nin':Iy : li '.'.'■ tc.l <>:i t.j'.- h:i;:l;s «;f lli:* ?vli,.insipi}i, 
tli<- hdclv (;1 tiir i>if.;;I«- .v;!-, Vjr.-u'.-'Vfd a.i frTUied 
only t<»r :M\j\v<.ii'.,i\. 'liiv j;n'/.l c.-il-f v/::. reputed 
to he ,1 ijcini^ iii' a supt-rinr i;:i?u;''.', tl.«- Lri^thcr of 
the -.11:1, and the sole ol.ji"' t ( ( tii«'lr v.fa"..'ii;>. His 
V. lil v..l^ tlic lavi', to Wii;*.lj a!i ylfklcd i'lip^iclt olw- 
di'Tu f. \or did liielr doiniij'-iii end v. it!» lite, but 
il.;-;; |i:i!i< ijj.'ii (,ii'.{vi:>, ihrir ta'.eurltf ^vwa, toge- 
tru-i 'Mill i.i:;'!/ doiiii-sili's, v.cr" .-arrifitcd at tliejr 
ti.jiiij-, liiat I'.i-v ni;-'!.' l.r i:'.:»\ ci*a in the iu-\t 
v.orld \iy t!j«' Mil'- |;'r-n:-. -..(.t; s<-rvd tli<*m ill 
tl'i,- r::.il .'.'.'I: v... !:.•■ ,\ . .•;.(>; lii •■•h'.i.h iln-y 
v.iu: i:'i I [;i;ii Hi*.. ■; V:. ;;.:i v •..■. ',;i;.iV. d.-.'/.h \\\\}\ 
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oxiiitalion ; deeming it a rect>nipoiice of their 
Jidelity,. and a mark of dLstiiictiou, to be st'lectcd 
t'latx'umpany their deceased masters. In llispa- 
iiioij, Cuba, and the larj^er islaiuis, ihe caziques* 
or eliitfs posiiCsscd extensive power. Tlieirsub- 
jeru executed their orders without hesitation. 
They delivered their mandates as the orades of 
heaven, and pretended to possess the power of re- 
gulating the bca^ons, and of dii5i)enhing rain or 
Minshine, aeeording as their subjecis stood in need 
of them. 

V. After exaniinini:j tlio polilieal institutions of 
the rude nations in America, we are ne\t to con- 
Miier their provision for pubhc security and de- 
fence. The small tribes dispersed over America 
are not only independent and unconnected, but 
engaged in p(Tpetual hostilities with one another. 
Thou<;h most are strang(*rs to the idea of separate 
properly vested in any individual, liie rudest of the 
American nations are well accpiaiuted with the 
riirhts of each communiiv to its own dominions. 
This right they hold to be peril ct and exclusive, 
entitling the possessor to oppose the encroachment 
ot' neiaJibourinG: tribes. As their territories arc 
v^ilensive, and the boundaries ol" them not exact- 
ly ascertained, innumerable subjects of dispute 
arise, which seldom terminate without blood- 
iiied. K\en in this himj)le and primitive state 
ot' fc-(x:iel;' int(.*re.>,t is a source of discord, and 
I'ticn prompts sava^^e tribes to take arms, in order 
to repel or punish such as enci'oacli on the forests 
or plains to which they trust tor subsistence. Ikil 
interest is not so much the ni()ti\e with savage na-- 
tions to commence hostilities as the principle of 
reu'nsTc, which acipiires a degree ot'tbrce unkntjwn 
ain-iri',^ iliose \vho:)C passioiis arc dissipated by the 

v<^L. :kxiv, & ^ variety 
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variety of their occupations and pursuits. The de- 
sire of vengeance^ which takes possession of the 
henrt of savages, resembles the extinctive rage of an 
animal rather than the ^lassion of a man. It turns 
with indiscriminating fury even against inanimate 
objects. If struck witli an arrow in battle, they 
will tear it from the wound, break and bite it with 
their teeth, and dash it. on the ground. When un- 
dor the domiuicm of this passion, man becomes the 
most cruel of animals. He neither pities, nor for- 
gives, nor spares. 

The force of this passion is so well understood 
by tlie Americans themselves, that they always ap- 
ply to it in order to excite the people to take arms. 
" The bones of our countrymen,** say they, " lie 
uncovered . Their spirits cry against us r they must 
be appeased. Let us go and devour the people by 
whom they were slain. Sit no longer inactive on 
your mats ; lift the hatchet j console the spirits of 
the dead, and tell them that they shall be avenged/* 
Animated with such exhortations, tlie youths raise 
the song'of war, and bum with impatience to em- 
brue their hands in the blood of their enemies. A 
leader is chosen, but no man is constrained to fol- 
low him. Each individual is still master of his 
own conduct, and his engagement in tlie service is 
perfectly voluntary. 

The maxims by which tliey reguLitc their mili- 
tary operations, though extremely different from 
those which take place among more cifvilized peo- 
ple, are well suited to their politiciil state and the 
nature of the country ia which they act. I'heir 
armies are not incnimbcred with bagrgage or mili- 
tary stores. Each warrior, besides liis arms, carri^fs 
his mat, and a small bag of pounded maize, and 
wlSx these be is complete^ equipped for any ser<« 

vice. 
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'ce. Willie at a distance from the enemy s fron- 
ier« they tfup)M>rt llu^mj^ives by hunting or fishing. 
b thcjr approach nearer to the territories of the 
lation urh'ich they intern! to attack, tliey collect 
heir troops, and advance wiili greater caution. 
Sven in tlu^ir most active wars tliey pnxxsed wholly 
jy stratagem. They place no gloiy in attacking 
heir enemies with <»pen force. To surprise and 
ieslroy is the greatest merit of a commander, and 
lie highest pride of hi* followers. They regard it 
IS the extreme of folly to meet an enemy' who is 
in his jniard, upon equal terms, or to give him bat- 
Je in an open iield. l*he most di.stinG;uished suc- 
xss is a disgrace to a leader if it has been pur- 
zhasod with any considerable loss of his followers: 
ind they never boaft of a victory, if stained with th<i 
blood of their own countrymen. To fall in battle, 
instead of being reckoned an honourable death, is 
a misfortune which subjects the memory of a 
ffrarrior to the Imputation of ra:>hness and impru- 
^nce. 

lliis systetn of warfare was universal in Ame- 
rica^ and the small uncivilized tribes dispersed 
through its different regions and climates display 
more craft than boldness in carr}'ing on hostilities. . 
But wh.ere their communities are more p<rpnlous, 
•o that they can act with considerable force, and 
can iiustain tlie loss of several of their members, 
without being sensibly weakened, the military oix> 
rations of the Americans more nearly reseml)le 
those of other nations. Though vigilance and at- 
tention are qutilities chiefly re^inisiie where the 
object of war is to deceive or surprise, yet, when 
the Americans are led into the Held in parties, tliey 
can seldom be brought to observe the precautions 
mos^ essential to their own security. Such is the 
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difficulty of arciistoniing savai^es to .subordination, 
or to act in concert j such is tlicir impatience un- 
der restraint, tliat it is rarely they can be brought 
to conforna themselves to the counsels and direc- 
tions of their leaders. 1'hey never station senti- 
nels annuid the place where they rest at nighty and, 
after marching some hundreds of miles to surprise 
nn enemy, are often surprised themselves, and cut 
off, while sunk in a profound sleep, as if tliey w ere 
not within the reach of danjjer. 

If tliey catch an enemy unprepared, they rush 
upon them with the utmost ferocity; and tearing 
otf the scalps of all those who fall victims to their 
rage, they carry home those strange trophies in 
trium))h. But they are still more solicitous to sci/e 
prisoners, whom, in their return, they guard from 
hisult, and treat with humanity. As soon, how- 
ever, as they approach their o>mi frontier, some of 
their number are dispatched to inform theit coun- 
try n)en of the success of the expedition. Then 
the prisoners begin to feel the wretchedness of 
their condition, 'llie women of the village, toge» 
her with the youth who have not attained the age 
of bearing arms, assemble, and, forming themselves 
into two lines, through which the prisoners mast 
pass, beat and bruise them with sticks or stones in 
d cruel manner. After this first gratification of 
their rage, follow lamentatioi)s for tJie loss of such 
of their countrymen as have fallen in the service, 
accompanied with words and actions which seem 
, lo express the utmost anguish and grief. But in a 
moment, on a signal being given, their tears cfeasfi, 
and they begin to celebrate their victory with ^U 
the wild exuJtalifms of a barbarous triumph. ' llie 
fate of the prisoners remains still undecided. ITie 
old men deliberate concerning it. Some ar^* de- 

stin^4 
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:> be tortured to death, in order to satiate 
Mige of the conquerors: spine tu replace the 
-s which the community fa;)s lost in that 
ner wars. They who arp rej^erved for this 
tiite, are led to the huts of those wiiose 
have beei\ killed. The women meet tln^m 
sor, and, if tliey receive them, tlteir suffer- 
at an end. They are adopted into the fa- 
iid thenceforward are treated with all the 
*&s due to a iktbtr, a brotlier, a husband, or 
But if the wopien refuse to accept of the 

who is offered to them, his doom is fixed, 
er can then save him from death, lliose 
rated to death are tied to a stake^ and all 

present, men, women, and children, rush 
jm like furies. Every sj)ecies of torture is 
that rancour or revenge can invent, ^o- 
ts bounds to their rage, but the fear of 
g the duration of their vengeance by has- 
le death of tlie sufferers ; and such is their 
jenuity in tormenting, that they often pro- 
s scene of anguish for several days. In 
all they suffer, tlie victims continue to 
eir death-song with a firm voice ; boast 
^wn exploits; insult tlieir tormentors, and 
em' of the vengeance which awajts them 
lit qf what they are now doing. To dis- 
launted fortitude in such dreadful situa- 
the noblest triumph of a warrior. Ani- 
itti this thought, they endure, without a 
hat seems aimosk impossible for human 

sustain. TJjoy appecir not only insen- 
ain but to court it : ** Forbear," said an 
f of the Iroquois, when his insults had 
one of his tormentors to wound him with 
' forbear these iftabs of your luufe, anc) 

]i3 rather , 
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ri&.cr let mc die by lire, that tliose dogs, your al-» 
lifs, Iroin beyond tlie sea, may learn by my exam- 
ple to suffer like men,'* 

'i'liis barbarous scene is often succeeded by one 
no less sliocking, namely, that of eating theu: ene- 
mies. Human flesh was never used as common 
food in any countr)^ ; the rancour of revenge first 
prompted men to this barbarous action. The 
ijercest tribes devoured none but» prisoners taken in 
war, or such as they regarded as enemies. The 
'perpetual hostilities carried on among tlie Ameri- 
lan tribes are productive of fatal effects : the }osl 
of n)en is considerable among them in proportion 
to the degree of population. Sensible of this de- 
ray, there are tribes which endeavour to recruit 
their national force, when exhausted, by adopting 
prisoners taken in war, and by this expedient pre- 
vent their total extinction. The practice, how- 
ever, is not universally received, llesentment 
operates niore powerfully among savages thaii 
ujnsiderations of policy. 

Jkit thougii war be the chief occupation of men 
in their rude .state, and to excel in it their highest 
tllstinction and pride, their inferiority is always 
manit'est when they engage in competition with 
poliahed nnti(»ns. Destitute of that foresight which 
di-cerns and provides for remote events, they are 
s<tran9jers to union and mutual contidcnce^ and in- 
.. capable of subordination. Savage nations may asto- 
nish a disciplined enemy by their valour, but "ielr 
dom prove formidable to him by their conduct; and 
when ilie contest is of long cwiuinuaiice must yield 
to superior knov/letlge. 

VI. The arts ^f rude nations unacquainted with 
the use of metals hardly merit any attention on 
tbcir own account, but are >^;orthy of some notice 
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f scn^e to display tlie genius and manners of v 

11 ihis stH-je of- his pr/jgress. The first Jis^ ' 

savage must feel will arise from the man- 
whicli his body is affected by the heat, 
J, or moisture, of the climate under which 
es : and his first care will be to provide some i 

n^ lor his defence. In the warmer and more 
.'liiiiiitcs of Axnerica none of the rude tribes 
clothed^ T*'most ofth'im nature had not 
iuggeslod any idea of impropriety in being al- 
ler unajvered. Others were salisfietl with 
slight covering, such as decency required, 
though naked, tlicy were not unadorned, 
dressed their hair in ditl'erent forms. They 
led bits of gold, or shells, or shining stones in 
ears, their noses, and cheeks. They stained 
skins witli great variety of figures, and si)ent 
I time, an'd submitted to grea^'pain, in orna« 
ing tiicir persons in this fantastic manner, 
ty, however, which finds endless occupation 
igenuity and invention in nations where dressi 
ecome a complex, and intricate art, iscircum- 
*4 within so narrow bounds, and is confined to 
iv articles among naked savages, tliat they are 
atisfied with those simple decorations, and 
a wonderfiil jrropensity to alter the natural 
of tjieir bodies in order to render it, as they 
!ne, more perlect and beautiful. This practice 
mivtMsal among the rudest of the American 
i, and the operations for that purpose began as 
as the infant v/as l)orn. In all their attempts 
■ to adorn or new-ir.o.lol their persons, it 
5 to have been les«« the object of the Americans 
^nr^e, or to appear beautiful, than to give an 
dijj!>ity and terror to their aspect. Their 
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regard to drcs* had more reference to war than 
to gallantry. 

I'he next object to dress that will engage the at- 
tention of the savage, is to prepare a habitation 
which may afford iiim a shelter by day and a re- 
treat by night. Soni^ of the American tribes had 
advanced so little beyond tlje primeval simplicity of 
nature that they had no houses at all. During ^ 
day they take shelter from tbe^orching rays of 
the syn under thick trees } at night they form a 
»»hed with their branches and leaves. In the rainy 
season they retire into coves foriiaed by the hand of 
nature, or hollowed out by their own industry. 
Others sojourn in temporary huts which they 
erect with little labour, and abandon wit)ioat con- 
cern. The inhabitants of those vast plains which 
ure deluged with periodical rains, raise houses 
upon piles fastened to the ground, or place then) 
among the boughs of trees, and are thus safe amidst 
that wide-extended inundation which surrounds 
^hem. Such were the first essays of the rudest 
Americans towards providing tliemselves with lia- 
l)itations. One circumstance merits attention as 
it is singular and illustrates the character of the 
jpeople. Some of their houses are so large as to at- 
i'pvd accommodation for a hundred persons. Thes^ 
are h^ili for tlie reception of diSerent families 
yiiich dwell together under the same roof, and 
often round ^ common fire, without separate apart- 
ments or any kipd of partition between die spaces 
V'hicli tj^ey re.spectivqly occupy. As soon as meq 
have acquired djstinct ideas of property, or when 
they are so muc^ attached to their females as to 
Watch them with care and jealousy, families, of 
imrst, divide and settle in separate houses wher^ 
the/ 
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tbey cavi secure and guard wliatevcr tliey wish to 
presone. , ' 

After making some provision for his dress and 
bhitation, a savage will perceive the necessity of 
^eparing pro^jer arms with* which to a.ssault or 
repel an enemy, lliis, accordingly, has early' ex- 
ercised the ingenuit}' and invention of all rude na- 
tions. Ilie lirst offensive weapons were doubtless 
wch as chance presented, and the first attempts to 
improve upon these were extremely awkward and 
simple. Clubs and lances anned with flints and 
bones are weapons known to the rudest nations. 
But for the purpose of annoying their enemies 
Mrhile at a distance, the bow and arrow is the 
most easy inveniion. This weapon is familiar to 
the inhabitants of every quarter of the globe. 
Some of the tribes in America were so destitute of 
art and ingenuity, that they had not attained to 
the discovery of this simple invention, and seem to 
hare been imacquainted witli the use of any missive 
weapon. The sling was little known to the people 
of North America, but in several of the provinces 
*>f Chili, and those of Patugonia, tliey fastened 
stones about the size of a fist to each end of a 
leathern tliong eight feet in length, and, swinging 
these round tlieir heads, threw them with sucu 
dexterity that they seldom missed the object at 
wliich they ajmed. 

Among people whose food and habitations are 
perfectly simple, their d(;mestic utensils are few 
aud rude. Some of the southern tribes had dis- 
covered the art of forming vessels of earthen- 
H'are, and baking them in tlie sun so that they coukl 
endure tlie fire. In North America, they hollowed 
a piece of hard wood into the form of a kettle, and 
filiiug it with w^ter^ brouijht it to boil by putting 
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red-hot stones in it*. Xtese vessels they used in 
preparing part of their provisions, and tliis may be 
.considered 99 ^ »tep towards rel^^cment and luxur)'; 
for, in the rudest state, men were not acquainted 
^ith any n^etl^od of dressing their victuals but by 
roasting thcni on the fire; and among several tribes 
in Ain'eric^ this is the only species of cookery yet 
known. But the master-piece of art anK)ng the 
^ayagc^ of ATnerica is in the construction of their 
sstpofis. An Esquimaux shut up in his boat of whale- 
l^^ne covered with the skin ot seals, can brave that 
stormy ocean on which the barrenness of his coun- 
try compels him to depeji^d (p^ the chief part of bis 
AUbsistence. The peoplp of Canada venture upon 
their rivers and lakes in boats made of the bark of 
trees, and so light that two m|t$n can carry them 
>vherever shallows or cataracts obstruct the naviga* 
:tion. In these frail ve^spU they ui^deriake ai>d ac- 
^iompllsh long voyages. 

But in e\firy attempt tow^i'ds industry ampng 
the Americans, one striking quality in their charac- 
ter is conspicuous. They apply to work without 
ardour, carry it on with little activity, and, like 
children, are easily diverted from it. Their pper^- 
tions advance under the hand with such slowi^ss, 
that an eye-witness compares it to the imperpepti- 
bk progress of vegetation. They will sufler one part 
of a roof to decay and perish biofore they complete 
the other. This slorwness of the Americans may be 
severally imputed to the little value put upoo 



* Sfff GoldfQiith's Geography, p. 431. Ist edition. To 
this wort: we can with pleasure refer our youthful readers 
for accurate and entertaining descriptions of themamierh 
cgwtoms, and dresses of all nations m the known worUf 
iUustTAtecl wj.|ji 8 paxS!di\iS^r9l engravings and maps. 
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me, to the awkward and defective na« 
tbetr tools, nnd to their cold and phleg- 
em^Hfr: it is almost impossible to souse 
rom that habitual indolence in which they 
k ; nothing but war and hunting caxl excite 
1 a single vigorous effort. 
We next come to tlie consideration of their 
Is rites and tenets, which have been imper- 
mderstood, and in general represented with 
ielitv. There are two fundamental doctrines 
(rhicn the whole system of natural religion is 
bhed. These respect the being ot' God, and 
mortality of die soul. In the early and most 
eriods of savage life, dispositions of this na- 
« entirely unknown. A\ hen die intelketaal 
s are just beginning to unfold, their feeble 
MIS are directed towards a few objects of pri- 
necessity and use. Several tribes of America 
10 idea whatever of a supreme Beiug, and no 
)f religious worship ; they pass theii* days, 
lie animals around them, without knowledge 
leration of any superior power. It i> how- 
only in the most uncultivated state #f nature 
nen are totally insensible to ^m^rcN^ofts of an 
hie power. The human mind, to which the 
iples of religion are peculiarly adapted, soon, 
I to the reception of ideas which are destined 
the source of consolation amidst the calami* 
f life. Among soma of tlie Amerrcan tribes 
be dibccrned apix-chensions of some imisible 
Ky^rerful beings. These seem to be suggested 
r by the dread of impending evils, than to flow 
gfatitudc for bI(^ssings ra^eived. While 
ire holds on her course with uniform and 
iturbed regularity, men enjoy the benefits 
ting froDV it without Inqiuriog concerning 

la 
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its cause. But every deviation from this regul 
courhC rouses and astonishes them; they search fur. 
the reasons of it witli eager curiosity. Dejected 
vith calamities which oppress him, and exposed to 
dangers which he cannot repel, the savage no 
longer relies upon himself; he feels his own impo- 
tence, and sees no prospect of being extricated but 
by tlie interposition of some unseen arm. Hence, 
m all unenlightened nations, the first rites which 
bear any resemblance to acts of religion have lor 
their object to avert evils which men suffer or 
dread. 

Among other tribes who have made great pro- 
gress in improvement may be discerned' some fee- 
ble pointing towards more just and adequate con- 
ceptions' of the power which presides in nature. 
They seem to perceive that there must be some 
universal cause to whom all things are indebted 
for their being, whom they denominate the Great 
spirit. But their ideas are faint and confused j. 
and the word spirit has a meaning with them very 
iliftereiit from that which we assign to it. ITiey 
believe their gods to be of human I'urm, thougla 
of a nature more excellent tlian man, whose pro- 
tection they implore when liireateiietl with daugc-r 
or oj^pressed with calamity. I'hc suh w:ls thi?. 
chief object of worship among the Xatchez. In 
their temples, which were constructed with raag- 
riiiicence, and decorated with varitms crnauieniii, 
they preser\ed a perpetual fire, as the purest em- 
blem of their divinity. Ministers were appointed 
to watch and feed tlie sacncd tlame. To this great 
luminary they paid their daily devotions, and in- 
stituted in his honour stated returning festivals. 
11ns is, perhaps, the most refined species of super- 
Miiion icnown in Auiericci, and one of the most 

naturflll- 
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oaturai, as well as moi>t seducing. The sun is tlie 
apparent source of the joy, fertility, and life, dif- 
fiued through nature ; and while tl.c human mind 
contemplates and admireH his univcr.s:il and ani- 
mating encrg>s its admiration is apt tu stop short at 
wliat is visible, without reaching to the unseon 
cause ; and pays that adoration to tiie beneficial 
work of Gixl which is due only to him who form- 
ed it. 

Among the people of Bog^ota the sun and moon 
were the cliicf objects of veneration. I'Jjeir system 
of religion was more compleKi, tJiongli less pure, 
than that of the Niitchcz. Tiicy had tt'mpks, al- 
tars, pricflts, sacrifices, and that lon^ij train cjf cere- 
monies which Superstition introu'icc:, wherever she 
iia» fully eslublished her doniiijion over tJie minds 
of nien. Hut the rites of their \V4>rsliip were cruel 
and bhxxly. 

With U'sjwctto the doctrine of the immortality 
of tlie soul, the sentiments ot* the Americans were 
more imited. Jtmay be traced from one extremity 
<»f ^Vinerica to the other; in sonvj regions more 
£»im and obscure, in others more pertcctly deve- 
loped,, but no where unknown. '1 lie most unci- 
vilized of its savage tribes do not apprehend death 
as the extinction of being. All entertain hopes of 
a future and more happy stnte, wiiere they shall be 
for ever exempt from the calaniitic; which embitter 
iiurnan life in its present condition. I'he highest 
|)lacc hi (his state they assign to the skilful hunter 
and succcs-^tul wairior: and as they imagine tliat 
di*{Mrted spirits begin their career anew in the 
world whither they are gone/hat their ti lends may 
not enter upon it defenceless and unprovided, t.^ey 
bury, together with tlie bodies of the dead, their 
b('W, their arrows, and other weapons used iu 
VOL' XXIV. ^ h tiv]iXi\icv^ 
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«ion or pretext on which the Americans assemble, 
the meeting always terminates in a debauch. Manj 
of their festivals have no other object ; and they 
welcome the return of them with transports of joy. 
I'heir eagernfessfor present enjoyment renders them 
blind lo its fatal consequences j and when their pas- 
sions arc iuflamed by drink they are frequently 
guilty of the most enormous outrages, and the fes- 
tivity rarely concludes without deeds of violence or 
bloodshed. 

■ It were endless to enumerate all the detached 
customs which have excited the wondar of travel-* 
lers in America : one more, however, must be 
mentioned. When parents and other relations be- 
come old, or labour under any distemper which 
their slender knowledge of the healing art cannot 
remove, the Americans cut short their days with a. 
violent hand, in order to be relieved from the bur- 
then of supporting and attending them. The sam^ 
hardships and difficulty of procuring subsistence^ 
which deter savages in some cases from rearing 
their children, piompt them to destroy the ageA 
and infirm. This is not regarded as a deed of cm-' 
elty but as an act of mercy. An American broker*^ 
with years and infirmities, consdous that he car* 
no longer depend on the aid of those around him 9 
places tii rn s'l'lf contentedly in his grave; and it isb^ 
the hdiids 01 i is children or nearest relations that 
the thrng is pulled, or tne blow infl'cted, which re-* 
leases him forever from the sorrows of life. 

IX. Alter coniemplating the rude Americati 
tribes in such 1 \\ ious lights, it only remains to fomr' 
a general estimate of tlieir character, corapare<i 
with that of more polished nations. A human be^ 
ing, as he comes originally from the hands of li** 

n^kQVf is every where the same. The capacity io^ 

improve- 
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improveineiit seems to be the same, and iiis futurt 
talents and virtues depend, in a great measure, 
tip(»n the state ef society in which he is placed. I'o 
this state his mind naturally acconimudates itself, 
and Irocn it receives discipline and culture. In 
proportion to the virants which it accustoms a hu^ 
man being to feel, and the functions in wliich tbese 
engage him, his intellectual powers are called forth. 
According to the connections whicii it establislies 
between liim and the rest of his specios, the altcc« 
tions of his heari art; extorted. It is only by attend- 
ing to tliis great principle, tliat we can discover 
what is the character of man in every ditfereot 
periodof his progress. In savage life, of course, 
the intellectual powers of man njust be extremely 
limited in their operations. They aie confined 
within the narrow sphere of what he deems neces- 
sary for supplying his wants. Lut the knowledge 
to which he does attain he possesses completely j it 
is the fruit of his own experience, and aeconimo- 
<lated to his condition and exigencies. While em- 
ployed in the active occupations of war and hunt- 
ing, he often finds himself in difficult and perilous 
•iiuations, from which the cilbrts of his own say;a- 
city mustextricate him. He must rely solely upon 
His own p<Mietration to discern the dar.gers to which 
he is exposed, and upon his own wisdom in pro- 
viding against them. H<?nce in deliberating an 
action lu- rests on himself alono. 

As the talenis of individuals are exercised and 
improved by such exertions, mnch politic al wisdom 
i< baid to l)e displayed in concUitting the affairs of 
their small communities. The council of old men 
in an American tril>c d'*libcrating upon its iiiterests 
bas been compared to the senate in more polished 
KepubiLcs. I'he proceedings of the fucmer 9Xt utv&tv 
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no less formal and sagacious than those of the lat- 
ter. Much address and eloquence are employed 
by the leaders, who aspire at acquiring such confi- 
dence with their countrymen as to have an as- 
cendant .in their assemblies. But among savage 
tribes, the field for displa34ng political talents can- 
not be extensive. They have neither foresight nor 
temper to form complicated arrangement with re* 
spect to their future conduct. The strongest feeU 
ing in the mind of a savage is a sense of his own 
independence. He has sacrificed so small a portion 
of his natural liberty by becoming a member of so- 
ciety, tliat he remains in a great degree the sole 
master of his own actions. In many of his o\^nf 
tions he stands as much detached from the rest of 
his species as if he had formed no union with them. 
He pursues his own career and indulges his own 
fancy, without inquiring or regarding whether they 
may derive benefit or receive hurt from it. Hence 
the ungovernable caprice of savages, their impa- 
tience under any species of restraint, the scorn with, 
which they receive advice, their high estimation. 
of themselves, and their contempt of other men* 
Among t hem the pride of independence produces 
almost the same effects with intereatedness in m. 
more advanced state of society j it refers every 
thing to a man himself, and renders the gratifica- 
tion of his own wishes the measure and end of his 
conduct. 

To the same cause may be imputed the hard- 
ness of heart and insensibility remarkable in all 
savage nations. Their minds, roused only by strong 
emotions, are little susceptible of gentle, delicate, 
or ten«"!er at^ections. Taciturnity and cunning are 
to be traced to tlie same cause. Impenetrably secret 
in forming their measures^ the rude tribes of Ame* 

ripa 
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rica pursue them with a patient uiulevlatlng atten- 
tion, and there is no reftnemen' ot dissiii>ulaliou 
which they cannot employ m order to injure suc- 
cess. The natives ot Peru were engaged above 
thirty years in concerting tlie plan of that insur- 
rectioa which took place under the viceroy^lty of 
the marquis de Villa Garcia ; and though it was 
communicated to a great naml>er of person^ in 
every different rank, no indication of it ever tran- 
spired during that long period ; no man betrayed 
his tru$t, or gave rise, by look or word, to any 
suspicion of what was intended. 

• But if there be defects or vices peculiar to the 
savage state,- there are likewise virtues which it in- 
spires, and good qualities lo the exercise of which 
it is friendly. Tlie bonds of society sit so loose 
upon the members of the more rude American 
tribes that they scajcely feel any restraint. Hence 
tlie spirit of independence and foUitude which are 
the pride of a savage, and which he considers as the 
unalienable prerogative of man. In no situation 
does the human mind rise more superior to the 
sense of danger or the dread of death thaii in its 
most simple and uncultivated state. Another \ ir- 
tue remarkable among savages is attdchmeni to 
the community of which they are members, and 
perfect satisfaction with their own condition. On 
this account they have no inclination to relinquish 
their own habits, or to adopt those of civilized 
life. The transition is too violent to be suddenly 
made. Even where endeavours have been used to 
wean a savage from his own customs, and to render 
the accommodations of polished society familiar to 
him, he droops and languishes under the restlraint 
of laws and forms ,• he seizes the first o\^^otXxxv\\Vj 
of breakhig loose from them, aud tctvxYn?» VvX^ 
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transport to tlie forest or the wild, where he caa 
enjoy a careless and uncoutrouled freedom. 

Such are tlie manners and cliaracier of the unci- 
vilized tribes scattered over the vast continent of 
America, In surveying these rude nations^ a natu- 
ral distinction is observable between the inliabitanti 
of the temperate and torrid zones. They may be 
divided into two great classes. Tlie one compre- 
hends all die Nortli Americans from the river St. 
I^awrence to tiie Gulf of Mexico, together Vith 
the people of Chili, and a few smiall tribes towards 
the extremity of the southern continent. 'To the 
^other belong all the inhabitants of the islands, and 
those settled in the various provinces wliich extend 
from the isthmus of Darien almost to the southern 
confines of Brasil, along the east side of the Andes. 
In the former, which comprehends the regions of 
the temperate zone, the human species appear 
manifestly to be more perfect. The natives are 
more robust, more active, more intelligent, and. 
more courageous. They have defended their 11-^ 
berty with persevering fortitude against tlie JEuro-' 
peans, who subdued the other rude nations of Ame- 
rica with the greatest ease. The natives of th^ 
temperate zone are the only people in the Ne\5^ 
World who are indebted for tlieir fre:?dom to theiiT 
valour. The Noith Americans, though long en- 
compassed by tliree formidable Euro])ean powers^ 
5iill retain part of their original possessions, and 
continue to exist as independent nations. The peo- 
ple of Chili, though early invaded, still maintain ii 
gallant contest with the Spaniards, and have set 
bounds to their encroachments ; whereas, in the 
warmer regions, men are more feeble in tlieir 
frame, less vigorous in the efforts of their mind, 
more enslaved by pleasure^ suad more sunk in in« 

dolence, ^ 
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dolence. Accordingly in the torrid zone the Eu- 
ropeans have most completely established their 
dominion in America. 

Conspic^ions as this distinction may appear be- 
tween the inhabitants of those different regions, it 
is not universal. There are some tribes in the torrid 
zone hardly inferior to the natives of more tem- 
perate climates. Th\is, this law of climate, more 
universial perhaps in its operation than any that af- 
fects the human species, cannot be appUed, in judg- 
ing of their conduct, without many exceptiuus. 
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CHAP. IV. 

IlUkify of the Conquest of New Spain. Hernando 
Cortes has the Command of the JSrpedition, Ve» 
iasquezs Jealousy. Battle with, and Victory 
over, the Indians. Cortes lands at St, Juan de 
Ulua, Receives officers from Montezuma. Pre* 

- sents brought from the Prince. Marches to 
Mejcico. Tradition of the Mexicans. Grandeur 
of the City. Cortes makes Montezuma Prisoner. 
Cruel Death of his S^n. Acknowledges himself 
Vassal of the King of Castile. Attempts to con- 
tert him to Christianity. Orders Cortes to c?e- , 
part. Narcaez sent to seize Cortes. Fights, 
Is conquered and taken Prisoner. The Mexicans 
attack Cortes. Montezuma s Disgrace and Death. 
Spaniards retreat from Mexico with great 
Loss. New Resources arrive. March again to 
Mexico. Quetlavaca dies of the Small-pox. 
Cortes lays siege to and takes Mexico. Takes 
the King. Tortvres him to find his Wealth. 
Cortes appointed Goveinor- General of New 
Spain. Lays the Foundation of a magnificent 
City, l/is savage Cruelty to the conquered Mexi" 
cans. Returns to Spain. Ennobled. Goes back 
to America. Discovers California. Returns <o 
Spain. Is neglected. Dies. 

"IX/^IIEN Grijalva returned to Cuba, he found 
the armament destined to attempt the con- , 
cjuest of that rich country which he liad diM:overed 
almost complete. Not only ambition bnt avarice 
had urged V^elasquez to hasten his preparations 5 
and having such a prospect of gratifying both, he 

had 
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)ccd considerable sums out of his private 
>wavds defraying the expence ot' the ex- 
He exerted his influence as governor 
ng the most distinguished persons in the 
luidertake the service. A number of 
/ere found eager to embark in any daring 
s, but it was not so easy to find a person 
to take the command in an expedition of 
t importance. At leii Wi, after much de- 
i, Hernando Cortes v.as pitched on for 
>he. He had not hithoito acted in high 
1, but Iiad disphiyc-, such qualities in he- 
)es of diincuky and danger as raised uni- 
x!Otalion, and turned the eyes of his couu- 
Avards him, as one cjjwblc of jierforming 
ngs. Neither tl»e rank nor fortune of 
as such as to create sentiments of jca- 
the breast of Velas<juez. He received iiis 
•on with j;ratitude, and immediately erect- 
andard before his own house. He souu 
i:iil fromSt. Jago de Cuba, and proceeded 
Lid, a small settlement on the sanic side of 
1, where he was joined by a multitude of 
;rs, and received a supply (*f provisions 
nry stoics. From 'Irinitlad he sailed for 
:uuia, in order that he mij^ht raise inoio 
aiul complete tlie vi(:tu:iHini:j of his iket. 
» was at this place Velas<|ucz fornx'd a 
aking the con)mand out of the bauds of 
ot! whom he became violently jejlous. 
cin'vvarned of !iis (l.ins^er, took precautious 
•wn ^i'Aiciy, IJe appealed to his troops, 
the honour oi" their general, and their san- 
pas of wealth und glory, on;ii;ht to be sn- 
the illiberal insinvutions and groundless 
i of V«lasquox. With one voics they eiw 
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treated that he would not abandon the important 
station to which he had so good a title, oftering, at 
the same time, to shed in his behalf the last drop 
of their blood. Cones was easily induced to com- 
ply with what he himself so ardently wished. He 
swore that he would never desert soldiers who had 
gi\en him such a sigoalproof of their attachment, 
and promised instantly to conduct them, to that 
rich country, which had been so long the object of 
-their thoughts and wishes. This declaration was 
received with transports of military applause, ac- 
companied with imprecations against all who should 
presume to call in question the jurisdiction of their' 
general, or to obstruct the execution of his de- 



signs. 



With a slender and ill-provided train did Cortea 
set sail, to make war upon a monarch whose domi- 
nions were more extensive than all the kingdom* 
subject to the Spanish crown. As religious enthu* 
siasin always mingled with the spirit of adventure 
in the New World, and united with avarice iix 
pronipting the Spaniards to all their enterprises, a. 
large cross was displayed in their standards, witt* 
tliis inscription : ** lyet us follow the cross, for un— 
der this sign we shall conquer." As Cortes haci 
determined to touch at every place which Grijalva 
had visited, he steered directly towards the island 
of Cozumel ; there he had the good fortune te re- 
deem Jerome de Aguilar, a Spaniard, who had been 
eight years a prisoner among the Indians, and who 
proved hereafter extrer-iely useful as an i^irerpreter. 
From Cozumel, Cortes proceeded to tlie river Ta- 
basco ; but after repeated endeavours to conci- 
liate the good-will of the inhabitants, hc was con- 
stj'ained to have recourse to violence. The forces 
of the enemy were numerous^ and though ihey ad- 
vanced 
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manced with extraordinary courage, they were 
louted with great slaughter in several suclj i\ c 
sfCtions. The loss which they si;.- lained, and the 
terror excited by the destmclive effect of the lire- 
srms, and the drendlul api>earance of the; horacs, 
bumbled their fierce fpiril.^, and induced them li> 
sue for peace. They acknowledged the king of 
Castile as their sovereign, and granted Cortes a 
supply of provisions, witii a pK.-.Mit of cotton gar- 
■ments^ some gold, and twenty tciiia'e slaves. 

Cortes continued his course to ilie westward, 
but could discover no proper place for landing 
until he amved at St. Juan de Ulua, by tlie inha- 
bitants of which he was addresseti in a nio. le- 
spectful manner, but in a language altogethi r uu- 
kuown to Aguiiar. Cortes was in the uanost 
perplexity and distress at an event of w^hich lie 
instantly foresaw the consequences : a fortunate 
•accident, however, extricated him. One of the 
•female slaves whom he had received from the 
caziqueof Tabasco perfectly understood the Mex- 
ican language, and explained what had been said in 
the Yuctan tongue, with which Aguiiar was ac- 
quainted. This woman, known afterwards by tlie 
name of Donna Marina, was born in a Mexican 
pro^'ince, and having been hold as a sla\ e in the 
early part of her life, fell into the hands of the 
Tabascans, and had resiv-ied long enough among 
them to acquire tlieir langxiage, without losing the 
use of her own. From iitrr Cortes learned that 
the two persons whom he ijad received on board 
his ship were deputies from Teutile and Pilp.iioe, 
officers entrusted with tlie government of that 
province by a great monarch wliom tliey called 
■Montezuma, and that they were sent to incjuire 
what his intentions were in visiting their coost^ and 

VOL. ZXIV. M , to 
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imitation: but whrt chiefly attracted tlieir admin* 
tion w(Te two large plates of a circular form, one 
of nj..ssiv(^ ^oU\, representing the sun, theotlier o£ 
silver, an einbloin of tlie nKK)n. These were ac- 
conipaniecl with hn-^cclets, collars, ring», and othei^ 
trinkets of ;:;c;ld; and, tlvjt nothing might be want'* 
ing that could ^ive the Spaniards a complete idea 
of what the country afforded, with some .boxes 
filled with pearls, precious stones, and grains of 
gold wrought, or as they had been found in the 
mines or rivers. C^ortes received all these with an 
ap|>earance of profound veneration for the mo- 
narch by whom tlicy were bestowed 5 but when 
he was informed that it was Montezuma'^ inten- 
tion tliat foreign tro()])s should nrit approach nearer 
to hi^capital, he declared, in a resolute and per- 
emptory lone, that he could not, without dislxH 
nour, return to his own country until he wai ad- 
mitted into tJie pr(fsence of the prince whom he 
was api)(/mted to vi/>it in the name of his fovereign. 
\Vc \:aniiot enter into a detail of all the minute 
circumstances whif:h attended the negociation. E7 
consummate address Cortes made himself absolute 
and indt'jx'iident of the govenior of Cuba : he then 
alienated from Montezuma several of the petty 
states, wiih iljcir ca/icjuesj others he. fought, c^)n- 
cjuercr!, and aita^'herl io himself by force- of arms. 
By ne'Tccs h'.- marched up the countr)', and with 
the additior. of ih(^ natives he found hinxself at tlie 
licad ot a lar^e army con.si.fting of several tiiousand 
|iers^)ns. 

When they drew near the city, about a thousand' 
persons who «};)/<:« red tf) be of distinction, came 
forth to meet tlicm, adorned with plumes, and clad 
in niauti«fs of line cotion. Each of these, in his 
crder, pulsed by Cortes, and saluted liim in die 
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teort Tespectflil manner. They 'announced the 
■pproach of Montezuma himself^ and soon after 
the harbiDgers came in sight. There af^ared 
fint two hundred persons in an uniform dress, 
marching two and two, in deep sile?:te, barefooted, 
with their eyes fixed to the ground. These were 
follow|*d by a company of the higher rank in their 
nvttt sho'v^y apparel, in the midst of whom was 
Mont'*.zania, in a litter richly ornamented with, 
gold, and feathers of various colours. Four of his 
principal favourites carried him on their shoulders, 
others supported a Qanopy of curious workmanship 
crvtT his head. Before him marched three officers 
^.tb rods of gold in their hands, which they lifted 
np on high at certain intervals ; and at that signal 
ali the people bowed their heads and hid- their 
£iccs, as unworthy to look on so great a monarch. 
V/hcn he drew near, Cortes dismounted, advan- 
cing to\vard8 him with officious haste, and in a re- 
ipfctful posture. At the same time Montezuma 
ali^tcd from his chair, and, leaning on the arms 
of two of his near relations, approached with a slow 
and stately pace, his attendant covering the street 
Trith cotton cloths, that he might not touch the 
ground. Cortes accosted liim with profound re- 
verence, after the European fashion. He returned 
thti salutation, according to the mode of his coun- 
try, by touching Uic earth with his hand and then 
kissing it. Nothing material passed in this first 
interview. Montezuma conducted Cortes to the 
cjuarters that he had prepared for his reception, and 
fO'A leave of him, saying, ** You are now with 
your brothers in your own house } refresh your- 
ftches after your fatigue, r.rd he happy until I re- 
turn.** The first care of Cortes was to take pre- 
cautions for his security, by planting the artillery 
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60 ns to commnnd tlie ditferent aveiraes which led 
to the place allotted tor their reception, by appoint* 
hig a large divk»ion of his troops to be always on 
guard, and by posting sentinels at proper sCatiartt« 
with injunctions to .observe the same vigilant dis- 
cipline as if they were within sight of an enemy's 
camp. 

In the evening Montezuma returned to visit his 
guests^ and brought presents of such value as pro\'ed 
the liberality of the monarch to be suitable to the 
opulence of his kingdom. A long couterencc en- 
sued, in which Montezuma told him that it was 
an established tradition among the Mexicans, that 
tiieir ancestors qame originally from a remote re- 
gion, and conquered the provinces now subject to 
his dominion ; that after they were settled there, 
the great captain who conducted this colony re- 
turned to his own country, promising tliat at some 
future period his descendants shoidd visit them, 
assume the government, and reform their consti- 
tution and laws; that from what he had heari 
and seen of Cortes and his followers, he was con- 
vinced that they v^re the very persons whose ap- 
pearance the Mexican traditions and prophecies 
taught tliem to exjxict; and accordingly he had 
received them not as strangers, but as relations of 
the same blood and pnreniage, and desired that 
they might consider tiiemsclves as masters in his 
dominions, as both he and his subjects should be 
ready to comply \\ ith their will. Cortes made arepiy 
in his usual srjle, and the next day he and some 
of his principal attendants were admitted again to 
an audience of the cmpen;r. 1 he three subsequent 
days were eraplc^yed in viewing the city, the ap- 
pearance of which » so far superior in tlie ^orderof 
its boiidings and the number of its inhabitants to 
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a^ place the Spaniards had beheld in America, 
■d yet so little resembling tlie »u\io;ure of an 
X&iopeaD city, tilled them with sLjprise and ad- 
miraiioD. 

But how murh soever tlie ncvclty of i^arious 
ohjeas mi;;ht amuse or U^ioniali tlie Spaniards, they 
fieii the utmost soiiciludc with respLCi to their own 
atuation. P'nmi a a>iu:urreiice 01* circumstances, 
£o)e^ ime\}>ci*ted than favourable to their pro- 
C^rsb, they luul l>eeii allowed to penetrate into tha 
fcwtof a powerful kiiigdom, and were now lodged 
in its capital. They liad been warned by their new 
«B'hs o4 tnibtlrig to Montezuma ; and now they 
Vtt the danger to w hlch they were exposed. After 
itTohInt; the mattter w iih deep attention, Cortes 
filled upon a pl:m no less extraordinaiy than daring. 
He determined to sieze Montezuma in ills palace, 
a»Kl to cany him prijioner to tlie Spanish (juarters. 
He ctjmmujiicated hisphm to his principal otHceni, 
«kI found meanb almost instantly to put it into ex- 
ccutioD. 1 hus was a povvcrful princo seized by a 
fcw strangeis in the midst of his capital at noon- 
^; and th»nigh his own soldiers and pt^ople broke 
«su ililo tnuisports of rage, yc*t upon seeing Mon- 
lezimu ciieerful and contented, they quietly di- 
iptrfsf'.ii. Hiitcry contnins nothing parallel to this 
event, cither wilh respect to tlie temerity of the 
Mteinpt, or thi buctvss ut' the exetrution. 

Wont*: zr.ma was re<rivcd in the Spani&h quar- 
ters v/ith gurit cenMuoiiious rosjx.*cl : he was at- 
teouet) bv his own domestics, and sencd with "his 
usual St ;»te. iiis princi|ud officers had free acccj^ 
lo him, a:iu h<r caiiltd on every function of go- 
vernment as if he had been in perfect liberty. 1 he 
Spaniards, however, watciietl him with scrupulous 
vigiiauce^ endeavouring at the same time to SQOtKe 
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and reconcile him to his situation by every exter- 
nal demonstratiun of regard and attachment. Bui 
from captive princes the hour of humiliation and 
suffering is never far distant. Qualpopoca his son^ 
and five of the princi|>al olfi<xrs who ser\ed under 
him, were brought prisoners to the capital in con- 
sequence of the onitrs which Montezuma bad 
issued. The emperor gave them up to Cortes, 
who caused them to be tried by a Spanish court- 
martial j and though ihey had acted no other part 
than What became loyal subjects and br<ave men, 
in opposing the invaders of their country, they^ 
were condemned to be burnt alive. The ex- 
ecution of such atrocious deeds is seldom long 
suspended. The unhappy victims were instantly 
led forth. The pile on which they were laid 
was composed of the weapons collected in the 
royal magazine for public defence.- — But these 
were not the most shocking indignities which 
the Mexicans liad to bear. Just before Qualpo- 
poca was led out to suifer, Cortes entered the 
apartment of Montezuma followed by some offi- 
cers, and a soldier carrying a pair of fetters, and, 
approaching the monarch with a stern countenance, 
told iiiai that he had been the cause of the out- 
rage committed, and that it was neces^ary he .should 
make atonement for that guilt ; then turning ab- 
ruptly, without waiting for a reply, commanded 
the soldier to clap the fetters on his legs. Tlje 
orders were instantly executed. The disconsolate 
monarch, considering this "s a prelude to his own 
^eath, broke out into lamentntions and complaint. 
His attendants, struck with horrc/r, fell at his feet, 
bathing them with tlwiir tears ; and, beariifgup tlie 
fetters in their iiands, ende^iivoujed, with officioug 
Jt^PilernesSj to lighten liievi pressure. Nor did 
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TT gnef abate, until Cortes returned from th6 
execution and with a cbeerlul countenance ordered 
the fetters to be taken off. 

The rigour with which Cortes punished the un- 
kappy persons who first presumed to lay violent 
hands upon his followers, seems to have made all 
the inopressioo tliat he desired. The spirit of 
Mcotezuma was not only overawed, but subdued. 
Such was the dread which botli the monarch and 
his subjects had of the Spaniards, that no attenipt 
wa* made to deliver their sovereign- from conhne- 
mcnt. Thus, by tlKj fortunate temerity of Cortes, 
the Spaniards at once secured to themselv^ more 
cxtcDaive authority in tlie Mexican empire than it 
was possible to have acquired in a long course of 
time by open force, and they exercised more ab- 
folute sway in the name of Montezuma than they 
could have done in their own. Of this power 
Cartes availed himself to the utmost: he appointed 
commissioners, who were accompanied by some 
JMexicans of disiinctuni, to survey the empire, and 
to prepare tl»e minds of the people for submitting 
to the Spaniards J aiid in the ei^l Le persuiidcd 
Monlezuma to yield to the lov/cst point of degra- 
dation, by acknowledging hiniscif a vassal of the 
king <>f Castile, and by subjecting his dominions 
to the payment of an annual trihate. The fallen 
Ok-Hiarcb, at the desire of Cortes, accompanied this 
profession of fciilty and homage with a magnificent 
present to his new Fcvcrcign j and, afu-r his CMimi- 
pie, his subjects broi.i«^4ii in very libtrni ccintrllr..;- 
tions. The iSpaniaids now colle.'ited ali their trea- 
fore together; and havin,:^ mdted the gold atvl 
silver, the vali:e of which, wiihout inclading the 
J€i*els, amounied to much more than one hunclr<.d 
tikousaiid pounds sterling, the soiurers were impa- 
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sld frequent Gousultations with Mon- 
is purpose. But as it might prove 
ptive nwnarch to attempt either llio 
cr by violence, he was willing to try 
leans, i laving railed Cortes into hi» 
observed, that now, as all tlie pur- 
nbassy were fully accomplished, the 
ared their will, and the people signi- 
re, that he and his followers should 
rt out of the empire. Witli this he 
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tient to havQ it divided -, and Cortes complied with 
their desire. A fifth part was set apart for tha 
Icing, another fifth was allotted to Cortes as coxn* 
maiider in chief. The sums advanced by V^as- 
quez, by Cortes, and by some of the officers, to- 
wards defraying the expente of fitting out the ar- 
mament, were then deducted. The remainder 
was divided rniong the army in prppoition to thdr 
different ranks. Alter all the defalcations, the share 
of fl private man did not exceed twenty pounds; 
'a sum so much below their expectations, that se- 
veral of the soldiers rejected it with scorn, and 
others murmured so louclly at this cniel disappoint* 
ment of their hopes, that it required all the address 
of Cortes to appease them. 

Cortes had fiequeutly urged Montezuma to te- 
tiounce his false gods and to embrace Clirtstianitj; 
which he rejected with indignaticm. The Mexi- 
cans adhered tenaciously to their mode of worship, 
'which \\ as ever ttccompanied with such order and 
solemnity as to rei.der it an object of the highest 
veneration. Cortes, finding all his attempts in- 
j.-efiectual to shake the constancy of Montezanu^ 
■was so much enraged with his obstinacy, that in a 
transport of zeal he led out his soldiers to throir 
down the idols in the temple by force. But the 
priests taldng arms in defence of tlieir altars, and 
y the people crowding with great ardour to support 
them, Cortes's prudence overuled his zeal, and 
induced him to desist from his rash attempt, after 
dislodging tlie idols from one of the shrines, and 
placing in their stead an image of the Virgin Mary. 

From that time the Mexi<:ans began to medi- 
tate how they might expel or destroy the Spa- 
niards, and thought themselves called upon to 
avenge their insulted deities. The priests aijd 

leading 
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leading men held frequent con&ultations with Mon- 
tezuma for this purpose. But as it might prove 
fatal to the captive monarch to attempt either tlie 
one or the otlier by violence, he was willing to try 
more gentle means. Having called Cortes into Im 
presence^ he ohservedj tliat now, as all llie pur- 
poses of his embassy were fully accomplished, tho 
tods had declared their will, and the people signi- 
ed thebr desire, that he and his followers should 
instantly depart out of the empire. ^Vith this lie 
reqmied them to comply, or unavoidable destruc- 
tion would fall suddenly on their heads. Cortes, 
perceiving that avowed opposition jnaight niin him, 
replied with seeming composure, tliat he had al- 
ready begun to prepare foi* returning to his own 
country, but tliat time was necessary for building 
other ships. This appeared reasonable, and tho 
Mexicans afforded them as.^istance in cutting down 
timber for the purpose. Corte§ llattered himself 
that during this mter\'al he might either find meana 
to avert the threatened danger, or receive such re- 
inforcements as would enable him to despise it. 

Nine months had elapsed since he had ^ j^ 
dispatched messengers to Spain j and he ' ' 
daily expected tiieir return with a confir- 
mation of his autliority from the king. While he 
was reflecting on tlie danger to which he was ex- 
posed, a fleet arrived j but it was what lie least 
wished for : it was from Velasquez, 'vho had gi\en 
the command of it to Narvaez, with instruction'* to 
seize Cones and his pnncipal othccrs. to send theuj 
prisoners to him, and then to complete the discovery 
and conquest of the country in his name. Cortes, 
aware of the danger^ which presented themselves 
on all sides, endeavoured to accommodate matter* 
ytf\th Narvaez ) who treated his overtax 
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vifiinvl to iho hnttlctnents in his royal robe^, and 
with all tiu* ;)oin|) in which he iLscd to a]i{x.*ar ou 
hol' inn (xrnsioii.t. At llic si^ht of their itovcrcign^ 
M'hoin tlicy h.;!'! bt-t-n arciistonicd to rc\erc a* a 
god, thf: \vf:inoii:j (lioppccl iVom their hand», every 
toniriu*. w:is mImu, all bowed their lieaiis, and niaajr 
pnistnaed titiirisclvcs on the ground. Montczumt 
ad(lj.'Sbi'(l tiicni wiili every i:rgnnicnt that could 
inili^.';t»' thrir i flf/*, or [Mir^>nade litem to ctiase from 
Ito-iiiiiiics. V/iicn h<; had ended im discourse, a 
hitllr n LiiiLinnir of diKapprobatioti ran through the 
lawk^ J to tliis sticcccdcd reproaches and threats; 
and tlic fury of tlu^ multitude rihing in a moment 
ii\nAc ijury rcstr.jiiit of decency or lesjiect, Hifghti 
of iirrov/s and volleys of stones ivmred ni so vir>- 
Icntly u]>on the ranipiirts, tliat Ixrtbre the Spanish 
holdit:]-*, iij>])f>iii»r(l to co\cr Montezuma witli their 
buck!'.'!:-., IkuI time to lift them in his defence, two 
arrov\ s wrmiidcd ihe uniuippy monarch, 2ind a blow 
#f a htosK' in the t(MTj])]tthtru<*k him to the ground. 
On s('un«^ Jiiin fall, Che Mexicans paj^ed in a 
moinfiii from oiv extreme to the otiier; remorsfl 
bii(-(vir(li(i to itisull, and they tied with horror, as 
if til.: vol :;',(• nice of lica\in were purMung the crime 
whii'li llivy hnd ((jiumittr'd. The S{ianiard:i, with* 
cnit ni(;J(;'t.itioii, (..irried Montc/uma to his a|>art* 
nuMit, aiid (/ortcs i)a.->teiied tJiithcr to (X)nsole bicn 
under his niisfoiiune: but he indi^niiruiy refused 
tli<* comfort which was ministered; he scorned lo 
tiwvv'w^ this last h'.iniilintion, and to protract an 
i;^*ioijiiiiiou'i life. In a transport of rage, he tore 
t!ie bniid.i^^r from liis wounds, and refused M'ilii 
buch oi)'jiiii:i(.'y to take any nourishment^ tiiat lie 
boon I'lii'icd lii<) days, rejecting with dihdaiii all the 
hoJ iriint iouH of ihc S^uiardi to cmbracu iLeChris- 
fiuu ihiili. 
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mis were stationed, into which the enemy 
more than once on the point of forcing- their 

1c« l>eheld with wonder (he implncahlc (c- 
of a people vho seemed at first to .sul)mit 
r to the yoke, and had continued so lonp; 
J under it. The forces of the Mexicans Wi;r« 
' augmented by i*R»sh troops which poured 
rinually f''oni the country, aud their aninio- 
u in no degree abated. 'J 'hey were led by 
lobles, inflamed by tiiu uxhoriatioiis of their 
, and fought in defence of their teini'les and 
JH, und«r the eye of their gods, ami in pre- 
>f their wives and chiKli en. After a day<»f 
mt exertion, tliouj^h vast nunibtTa (if the 
ans were killed, an«l part of the city burnt, 
aniards were obliged to retire, with tlie in«*r- 
on of having accoinplishrl n(;thing so dcti- 
1 to a)mpcnsate the unusual calaiuiiy (<l*h.'.v« 
elve fwjldiers killed and above M\ty \v'jii:.dcd» 
er sally, ni:ide wiili greater force, was not 
pfloctu.'U, and in il the general hin^. ieif wa* 
led in the hand. 

t#».s now jx*rceived, too late, the fatal e;r. ir 
'hieh he had been bctriiyed by his i>\vi\ con- 
ofthe M?xicanii; and was sati^fKul thin ii:: 
netiher niiiinlain hi.s present stiuion in tiio 
of anhostde eiiy, nor retire from it without 
r>sl innninent d.ingor. Oiic icv*Lii;ce silll re- 
'!, to try \^ hat ciVeet the inteiposiiion ot Mon- 
a niitjhl hav<^ to Si)olhe or overawe his sub- 
Wljen the Mexican* approacheil next morn* 
renew ti>e assifult, that initbrtunate priiicq, 
n>crcv of the Spaniard^, and reduced to th«. 
jcessiiy of beccnning the instrument of hig 
isgrace ami of the slavery of his people, nd* 
. XXIV. « ¥aaced 
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they began to move lowards midnight, in three 
divisions. Sandoval led the van -, Pedro AJvaradd . 
and Velasqnez do Leon had the conduct of the 
rear; and Cortes conimanded iu the centre, where 
he placed the prisoners, among whom were a 90B 
and two daughters of Montezuma, the artillery, 
the baggage, and a portable bridge of timber, in- 
tended to be laid over the breeches in the caqse- 
way- They reached the fir^t breach in it without 
molestation, hoping that their retreat was undis- 
covered. But the Mexicans had watched all their 
motions with attention, and had made proper dis- 
positions for a most formidable attack. . While the 
Spaniards were intent upon placing their, bridge* _ 
in the breach, and occupied in conducting their ^^ 
horses and artillery along it, they were suddenly 
alarmed with the tremendous sound of warlike in* 
stmments, and a general shout from an innume- ^ 
fable multitude of enemies : the lake was covered 
with canoes, flights of arrows and showers of stones 
poured in upon I hem from every quarter j the 
Mexicans rushed forward to the charge with tear- 
less impetuosity, as if they hoped in -that moment 
to be avenged of all their wrongs. The Spaniard*, 
unable to sustain the weight of the torrent that 
poured in upon them, began to give w:iy. In a . 
moment the confusion was universal ; horse and 
foot, officers and soldiers, friends and enemies, 
v/ere mingled together ; and whiie ali fought, and ^ 
many fell, they could hardly distinguish from what 
ha::d the blow came. 

Cortes, with about a hundred foot soldiers and 
a few horse, forced his way over the remaining 
breaches in the causeway, and reached the main i 
iand; and having for ned them as soon as they 
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arrived, he returned ^vhh such as were cnp-.ibfe of 
Service to assist his friends in tlitjir retreat. He 
Thet with part of his soldiers who had brokim 
through the enemy, but found many more over- 
wheimed by the multitude of their aggressors, or 
perishing in the lake ; and heard the piteous la- 
mentations of others whom the Mexicans, having 
taken alive, were carrying off in triumph to bcsa- 
criticed to the god of "war. Before (.hy, all who 
had escaped assembled at Tacuba ; but when the 
morning dawned, au.l discovered to the view of 
Cortes his shattered battalions, his soul was pierced 
wth such anguish, th:-;t while lie wns forming their 
ranks, 'and issuing some necessary ordi^rs, his sol- 
diers observed tears trickling Ifom his eyes, and 
remarked, with much satisfaction, that while at- 
tentive to the duties of a general he was nut iusen- 
iible to the feelings of a man. 

Ii« this fatal retreat many officers of distinction 
perished; all the artillery, ammunition, and bag- 
gage, were lost ; the greater part of the Jiorse and 
abm'e two thousand of of thtir Tlascalan allies were 
killed, and only a very small portion of the trea- 
sure which they had amassed was saved. Some 
interval of tranquillity was now absolutely neces- 
sary ; iiot only tliat the Spaniards might give at- 
tention to tlie cure of tlieir wounds, but in order 
to recruit their strength, exhausted by such a long 
succession of fatigue and hardships. • During this 
period Cortes was not idle j he was considering of 
measures for retrieving his misfortunes. He drew 
a small supply of ammunition and two or three 
field-pieces from his stores at Vera Cruz. He 
•dispatched an officer with four ships of Narvaez's 
£eei to IJispaniola and Jamaica to enga^'fc ^^n^w* 
"urcrnj and to purchase liorses, gau^NV^iet , ^.icv^ 
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Oilier n:iVit:iry slon.'s. As he kiiew it would be 
V..inio:ittcrnpttliercilu(:tiou of Mcxiro unlciwlie 
C(i(jid .secure the u/iiiriuuid of tiie lake, he gave 
order:. \ij prcpjre n)atcriai.s for buiidiiig twelve bri- 
gjiitliu s, .«-o that they mi^ht be cained thither Id 
pieces ready to t)e ))ut togetlier^ and launched when 
he st(Hxl ill need ot' tljeiu. 

Vv''hi.e lie wjb taking these necessary steps to- 
wards {ha execution of l)is mensnres, the spirit of 
d:.s(;outent and mutiny brcike out in his own army; 
tliey v;cre unwiiling to hazrirJ the dangers of an- 
other (an)]jai;^n. Theutn:ust he wa^ableto cfiect 
was to picvail with tliem to defer their departiire, 
for which they loudly called, for some time, on a 
proniietbat iic v/oiiUl, at a more proper juncturei 
dismiss such a^ should desire it. At tliis juncturej 
two small hlii];^ arrived from Cuba with men and 
military stores j tliese had been sent by the go\'er- 
iior to Nan.'.f/, w]ir>.e .success against Ct^rtes ap- 
jx*ar^d to \\'\ii^i\nc'A as c.;rtaln. I'he olHicer whona 
Cortes had appointc.i to command on the coast 
artfully dw:r»ycd them into the harbour of Vera 
(y'ruz, seized the vessfcU, and easily persuaded the 
Foldiers to follow the standard of a more abk 
leader than iiini whcmi they had been destined tc 
join, S(x)n after three ships of more considerabll 
Jorce came into tic lijibour. Tliese belonged U 
an armament titled out by Francib(j de Gray, go* 
vernorof Jiimaica, who hoped to divide witli Cortei 
the glory and gain of anneung the empire of Nen 
Spain to tlie crown of Castile. The mm belong' 
ing to these ships abandoned also the master whon 
llicy were bound to s'^Tve, and enlisted unde 
Cortes. Nor was it Ajucilca alone that fumishe< 
such unexpected aid. A ihijj arrived from Spain 
freighted by some private merchants, with mill 

tar 
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taiy Stores, m hopes of a profitable market in g 

country^ the fame of wliose opulence began to 

ipread over Europe. Cones ejigerJy purchtted a 

csigo ^'hich to him was invtiJuabie, and the crcw> 

foUowkigthe general example, joiiied his army. 

From these various quarters the army of Cortei 
Was augmented witii a hundred and eighty men 
and twvinty horses: and iiis not a little remark^ 
able, that tne two persons chiefly instrumental in 
iurnishing him witli supplies .Mioi Id be an avowed 
enemy who aimed at hib de«>triu.t:on, and an en- 
vious rival who uisljcd to suppiaiit him. Having 
dismissed such of Nirvaez's >oldi.rs as remained 
wirh reluctance, he was ahie to n.us er 550 infant- 
ry, 40 horsemen, and a train of i.* ic field-pieces. 
At the head of these, accompanied dv 10.000 Tlas- 
calans and other t.i^ndiy luaiaus, Cortes began his 
march towards MeAico on the 28ih ot December, 
«ix roouLhs after his disastrous retreat from that 
citv. 

Nor did he advance to attack an enemy unpre- 
pared to receive him. Upon tlie death of Monte- 
zuma, the Mexican chieu, in whom the right of 
electing the emperor was vested, had instantly 
raised his broiher Qaellavaca to the throne, a man 
distinguihhed for his courage and capacity. He 
repaired what the Spaniards had ruined in the city, 
and strengtliened it with such new fortifications ad 
the skill of his subjects was capable oferecthig. 
He summoned the people in every province of the 
empire to take arms against their oppressors, and, 
«8 an encouragement to exert tlunnselves with vi- 
gour, he promised them an exeniption from all the 
taxes which his predecessor •» had imposed. While 
thli prince was arranging his plan of defence with 
adegreeof fiuresi^ht uncomiQuu to au A^ta^xvot^t 
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his days were cut short by the small-pox. This 
disleniper, which raged at that time in New Spain 
with fatal malignity, was unknown in that quarter 
of the globe until it was introduced by the Euro- 
peans, and may be reckoned among the greatest 
calamities brought upon them by their invaders. 
In his stead the Mexicans raised to the throne Gua- 
timozin, nephew and son-in-law of Montezuma, 
a young man of such high reputation for abilities 
and valour, that in this dangerous crisis his coun- ^ 
try men, with one voice^ called him to the supreme 
command. 

Daring the siege, which was long, and attended 
with heavy loss on both sides, the Mexicans, in 
their own defence, displayed valour which was 
hardly inferior to that with which the Spaniards 
attacked them. On land, on water, by night and 
by day, one furious conflict succeeded to another. 
Once the Spaniards committed an error, which 
Guatimozin instantly discerned, and prepared 
to take advantage of. On a signal which he gave, 
the priests in the principal temple struck die great 
drum consecrated to the god of war. No sooner 
did the Mexicans hear its doleful solemn sound, 
calculated to inspire them witji contempt of death 
and enthusiastic ardour, than they rushed upon the 
enemy with frantic rage. The Spaniards, unable 
to resist men urged on no less by religious fury 
than hope of success, began to retire at first lei- 
surely : but as the* enemy pressed on, and their 
own impatience to escape increased, the terror and 
confusion became so general, that when they ar- 
rived at the gap of the causeway, Spaniards, Tla*- 
c^lans, horsemen, and inflmtry, plunged in promis- 
cuously, while tlie Mexicans rushed upon them 
Hercely from every A^e. \w Niva^vi Cortes aN 
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1 stop and rally his flying troops ; fear ren* 
bem regardless of his entreaties or cpm^ 

Finding all his endeavours to renew the 
fruitless, his next care was to save some of 
ho had tlirown themselves into the water j 
le tlius employed, with more attention to 
uation than to his own safety, six Mexican 
; suddenly laid hold of him. and were hur- 
m off in triumph 5 and though two of hi« 
rescued him at the expenceof their own 
3 received several dangerous wounds before 
1 break loose. Above sixty Spaniards pe- 
rt tlie rout, forty of whom fell alive into 
is of an enemy never known to show mercy 
tive. 

ipproach of night, though it delivered tho 
I Spaniards from the attacks of the enemy, 

in, what was scarcely less grievous, tlie 
tlieir barbarous triumph, and of tlie horrid 
with which they celebrated their victory, 
quarter of the city was illuminated ; the 
tmple shone with such peculiar splendour, 
: Spaniards coald plainly see the_people in 
and the priests busy in hastening the pre- 
is for the death of the prisoners. 1 hrough 
ra they fancied that they discerned tlieir 
ions by the whiteness of their skins, as they 
ipt naked and compelled to dance before 
ye of the god to whom they were to be 

They heard the shrieks of tliose who 
criiiced, and thought that they could ' dis- 
(^ach unhappy victim, by tlie well-kiiown 
)f his voice. Imagination added to what 
illy saw or heard, and augmented its horroc 
istunfeelmg melted into . tears of compas- 
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sion, and the stoutest heart trembled at tl^^ dread- 
ful spectacle which they beheld. 

The Mf xicans, elated with their victor}', sallied 
eutnextmonjingto attack Cortes in his quarters. 
But they did not rely on the elForts of iheir own 
«rms al'-ne. They sent the heads of the Spaniards 
'vrhpm they had sacrificed ^ to the leading men in the 
adjacent provinces, and assured them, that the god 
of war, appeased by the blood of their invaders, 
had declared v. ith an audible voice, that in eight > 
days time those hated enemies should be finaJlf 
destroyed, and peace asd prosperity reestablished 
in fhe empire. 

A prediction uttered with such confidence gained 
universal credit, among a people prone to supersti- 
tion. The zeal of those who had already declared 
against the Spaniards augmented ; and those who 
bad hitherto been inactive took arms with entbu- 
siastic ardour to execute the decree of the gods. 
Th« Indian auxiliaries who had joined Coitet 
abandoned his army as a race of men devoted to 
certain destruction. Even the fidelity of the Tlas- 
calans was shaken, and the Spanish troops were 
left almost alone in their stations. Cortes, findiif 
that he attempted in vain to dispel the superstitioos 
fears of his confederates by argument, took advan- 
tage from the imprudence of those whohadfinamed 
the prophec}^ in fixing its accomplishment so near 
at hand, to give a striking demonstration of its fel- 
fiity.. He suspended all military operations during 
the period marked out by tlje oracle. Under cover 
of the brigantines, which kept the enemy at a dis- 
tance, Lis tronps lay on the lake in safety, and the. 
/atal term expired without any disaster. 

Many of his allies^ ashamed of their own cre- 
dulity. 
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dulity, returned to tlieir station. Other tribes, 
judging tliat t!ie gods^ wlio had now deceived tho 
Mexicans, had decreed finally to witlidraw tlieir 
protection from them, joined ills standard ; and so 
striking was the levity of tliis simple people, moved 
by every slight impression, that in a short ti'ii^ 
after such a general defection of his confederates, 
Cortes saw himself at the head of a hundred and 
fifty thousand Indians. Notwithstandi rig this im- 
mense force, Coites proceeded against tlie city with 
great caution : nor cx>uld he make any impression 
till the stores, which Guatimoisin had laid up, were 
exhausted by tlie multitudes which had crowded 
into the capital, to defend their sovereign and the 
temples ot then: gods. Then people of all ranks 
fidt the utmost distresses of famine. What the/ 
tuffered brought on infections and mortal diseased, 
the last calamity that visits besieged cities, and 
vrhich filled up th« uieasure of their woes. 

But, under the pressure of sg many and such 
Yiriou;; evils, the spirit of Gaatimozin r(5lnained 
lirm and unsubdu^. He rejected witli scora 
€vcry overture of peace from Cortes : and disdain- 
iug the idea of submitting to the oppressions of his 
country, determined not to «^r^-ivc its ruin. At 
tiseeearn;:st solicitations of several of his chiefs he 
ittmiigjt5?4 ^o escape, but was taken by the Spa- 
niarJi. When brought before Cortes he appear jd 
with a dijjmticd countenance: "^ I have done," 
Hid he, *' wh3t became a monarch. 1 ha\e de- 
fended by people to the last extremity. Notliing 
now reaiaius bat to die. T^ke this dagger/' lay^ 
inghis hiffid oii oae which Cortes wore, " plant 
it ifl my brciist, and put an end to a life which can 
fi^^lon^r be vtsefui to my country." 

7 As 
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.p. As soon as the fate of their sovereign 
is*2 ' ^^ known, the resistance of the Mexicans 
' cea ed^ and Cortes took possession of that 
tinall pan of ihe capital which yet remained un- 
destroyed. Thus terminated the siege ofMexico, 
the most memorable event in the conquest of Ame- 
rica. The exultation of the Spaniards on the ac- 
complishment of this arduous enterprise was at first ' 
excessive ; but this was quickly damped by finding 
so small a quan* ity of booty, the gold and silver .^ 
amounting to much less than 30,000/. sterling. 
The murmurs and sullen discc^ntent of the Sptoish 
soldiers led Cortes to tLe commission of a deed 
which stains tlie glory of all his great actions. 
Without regarding the former dignity of Guati- 
mozin, or feeling any reverence for the virtues 

.yrhich he had displayed, he subjected the unhappy 
monarch, together with his chief fax-ourite, to tor- 
ture, in order to force from them a discovery of 
th- royal treasures, which it was supposed ih^ 
had conccnUrd. The monarch bore whatever his 
lornicntors could inilict with, invincible fortitude, 
liilCort'Js, asharncd of a scene so horrid, rescued- 
the ro/al victim from tht; hamU of his torturers, 
aiid prolonged a life reserved for new iudignitie*' 
>ind sulTeriiigs. 

The fate of the ca])i:al,as both parties had for&- 
*S(ifJi, decided iimt of tlie empire. The province* 
subfnitted one after anotiier lo the conquerors. 
.Bmall detachments of Spaniards marching tlurouglfc 
Hicm without iiiteiTuption, pc^netrated in diflereat 
q-iartcrs to the great Soiuhern Ocean, wiiich," so- 
curding to the ideas of Columbus, they inoagioefi 
would open a short a|sweil as easy passage to.tj)^ ^ 

. East Indies^ and secure to the aowa of Castile ^ ' 

tW^ 
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the envied wealth of those fertile regions ; and 
the active niind of Cortes began already to form 
schemes for atteni^)ting this important discovery. 
He did not know, that duruig the progress of hi:; 
victorioiw arms in Mexico, the very scheme of 
which he began to form some idea^ had been un- 
dertaken and accomplished by Ferdinand Magd- 
Ian.* Thougli an untimely fate deprived iUn 
f;rt'at man of the satisiaction of accoinpiisl)ing the 
undertaking, his contemporaries, jubt to his mc* 
mory and talents, ascribed to him not only the ho«^ 
nour of having formed the plan, but of having sur* 
mounted almost every obstacle to the completion 
ol'ii ; and in the present age his name is still ranked 
among the highest in tlie roll of eminent and sue* 
cessful navigators. I'lie naval glory of Spain now 
eclipsed that of every other nation ; and by a tin* 
fular felicity she had the merit, in the course of a 
few years, of discovering a new continent almost 
ts large as that part of the earth which was formed/ 
known, and of ascertaining by experience the form 
and extent of* the whole terraqueous globe. 

At the time Cortes was acquiring such extensive 
torritories for his native country, and preparing the 
Way fin" new conquests, he was represented by mi- 
nisters iu the court of Spain as an undutiful and 
Kditious subject. His conduct in assuming the 
Sovcniment of New Spain was declared to be an 
irregular usurpation in contempt of royal autho- 
rily, A ih;vso!i wns sent out witji full powtrs to 
wperscdc him, and e\en to send him home pri- 
lOQer. Hut Cortes soon prevailed on him to hur- 
. Knder his }K)wer8, and in the mean time disp:itched 
I deputies to Spain with a pompous Account of the 

♦ See ch V. Vol XU. of this work. 
TOL. XVIV. O %\3kCCe%i 
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success of his aYms, with fuitlier'gpccimcns of th» 
productions ot* [ha country, aiid witli rich preKents 
to the cinp'/ror, as the eiirnest of future contribu- 
tions from hU new conquest ; requesting, in re- 
compense for all his services, tlie approbation o( 
ills pro(.cell?n'J^; :ind thut he might t>e entrusted 
with the t^oNcruPKMit of thos<j doitiinions, which 
his condiu t and ih\; valour of his followers bad 
added to th'.: crown r)f (;astilc. The public votoe 
declared warin!)' in favour of his pretensions, and 
the cmiKror npp'iinied Corfcs capuiin-^^eneral and 
governor of New Sp;iin. 

Kveu li-'fore Jii:j jurisdiction received this legal 
sane; i' V.J, (Jurtca veiiiured to exercise ail the powen 
of a governor, and endeavoured to render his con« 
quest a sure and Ixiueficial acquis! tiuu to lib 
country. He deU nnined to rai.^e Mexico from tU 
ruins j and having conceived high ideas concenung 
the future ipand^ur of the state of which be was 
Living tilt.' lounilatjim, he began to rebuild its ca- 
pital on a plan which iiath gradually fonned the 
most rna^^nificenr city in tlie New World. 

It was nr;t, however, without dlHiculty that the 
Mexican empire was reduced into the form of a 
Spanish colony. And to tlie everlastini^ infamy of 
tlu* concju'-rors, tlj<*y atfected to consider ev ery ef- 
fort of the Mexican-* to assert th(*irown inde})end« 
cncf, as the reheliiiMi of vassels again">t their sove* 
reign, or the mutiny of slaves against their master* 
Under the sanction of those ili-ibunded maxims, 
they reduced the coUiUion peoph; in tlje provinces 
to the jnost humilialing of all conditions, tluit of 
personal servitude. 'I'licir chiefs wen* punislied 
with j,rcaier sev(:rity, and put to dc*ath by the njt»st 
excrueialing tortun.-). In almost every district of 
fliC Mexican empire, tlie p!o;jjress u' Spanish tirnw 
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is marked with blood, and with deeds so atrocious 
as disgrace the enterprising valour that conducted 
them to success. In the country of Panuco, sixty 
^cazipues^ and four hundred nobles were burnt at 
one time j and to complete the horror of the scene, 
the children and relations of the wretched victims 
were asi^myed, and compelled to be spectators of 
their dying agonies. But we will not enlarge on 
fects which arc disgraceful to human nature. 

The passions of jealousy were revived . ^^ 
with still stronger force against Cortes at jcr,c* 
home, and Ponce de Leon was sent out ** 
ta seize his person and send him prisoner to Spain. 
The sudden death of this man, within a few days 
aftei his arrival in New Spain, prevented tTie exe- 
cution of this commission ; and Cortes immedi- 
ately set out for Castile, and in the presence of his 
sovereign vindicated his conduct very successfully. 
His arrival in Spain removed from the * -p^ 
monarch every suspicion and fear tliat had ' ^ * 
been entertained^with respect to his inten- 
tions. The sovereign presented him with the order 
of St. Jago, and the title of marquis del Valle de 
Gruaxana, and a grant of an ample lerritory in New 
Spain. But amidst those* external proofs of regard, 
symptoms of distrust appeared. Cortes returned to 
America, but in the remainder of his life nothing 
more is remarkable except the discovery of tlie 
peninsula of California. He returned to * -p. 
his native country. But his reception there '^ ' 
was unworthy of his great merit. His anticnt 
exploits seemed to be already forgotten : the em- 
peror behaved to him with cold civility 5 his mi- 
nisters treated him, sometimes with neglect, some- 
times with insolence. His grievances received no 
redress -, his claims were urged without effect ^ 

o 2 , and> 
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and, ifter several years spent in fruitless applica- 
tion to ministers and judges, he ended his days on 
the second of Pecember in the sixty-second year 
A r\ ^^ his age. His fate was the same with 

1 547 ^^ ^^ ^^^ *^® persons who distinguished 
' ' themselves in the discQvery or conquest of 
the New World : envied by his contemporaries, 
and ill requited by the court which he served, he 
h^s been admired and celebrated by succeeding 
siges. Which has formed the most just estimate 
of his character, an impartial consideration of fai& 
actions must determine. 



CHAP. 
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^ CHAP. V. 

ffutory of the Conquest of Peru by Pizarro, Alma- 
gro, and Lnque. Thvir Character. Pizarro sets 
off from Panama, Arrives at Tumbez, De^ 
lighted with great Planty of Gold and SUcer, 
Jirploren the Country, Returns. Goes to Spain, 
Invader Peru a second time. Seizes the Gold at 
Coaque. Meets with Res'istance at Puna. Exr 
tent of Peru. The Incas. Civil H^ar in th€ 
Country. Atuhualpa solicits Pizarro*:^ Aid, 
Visits him, and is taken Prisoner. Offers a Ran^ 
i^om. The Bribe taken, but the Prince detained. 
The Spaniards share the Money, and basely Yniir- 
der Alahualpa. Peruvians attack the Spaniards^ 
Ahnagro penetrates into Chili. Lays claim to 
Cuzco. Takes Ferdinand Pizarro Prisoner. 
Rrleases him. Is made Prisoner by Pizdno, and 
put to Death. Pizarro' s Conduct and Death, 
rac$t de (.'astro arrives. H:s wise and rwo- 
lute Conduct. Is superseded by Gasca. H'u 
benevolent Plans and Disinterestedness. Returns 
to Spain universally honoured. Institutions and 
Manners of the Meiicans and Peruvians. The 
recent Origin of the Mexican Umpire. Tlie Pro* 
gress of the Mexicans in Civilization. Religion. 
Peruvian Monarchy more ancient. Its Policy 
founded in Religion. State of Property among 
the Peruvians. Their public IP'orks and Arts. 
Roads. Bridges. Buildings. Their unwarn 
like Spirit. 
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* yx find three names particularly celebrated : 
1^04. ^^^^^ ^^^ Francisco Pizarro, Diego de A1-' 
magra, and Hernando Luque. Pizarro 
was the natural son of a gentleman of an honour- 
able family^ by a very low woman : his education 
and prospects were so totally neglected, that when 
bordering on manhood he was in no higher em- 
ployment then a keeper of hogs. But the aspiring 
mind of this young man suddenly abandoned his 
chaise 3 he enlisted as a soldier, and, having ser\'ed 
several years in Italy, embarked for America, 
where he very soon distinguished himself. Al- 
znagro had as little to boast of his descent as Pi- 
zarro. The one was a bastard, the other a found- * 
ling. Bred, like his companion, in the camp, he 
yielded not to him in the qualities of valour, acti- 
vity, or insurmountable constancy in enduring the 
hardships inseparable from military service in the 
New World. In Almagro these virtues were ac- 
companied with openness, generosity, and can- 
dour : in Pizarro, they were united with the ad- 
dress, the craft, and the dissimulation of a politi- 
cian. Hernando de Luque was an ecclesiastic, 
who acted both as a priest and schoolmaster at Pa- 
nama, and had acquired riches that inspired him 
with thoughts of rising to greater eminence. Such 
were the men destined to overturn one of the most 
extensive empires on the face of the earth. Their ! 
confederacy for this purpose wa? authorised by Pe- 
drarias, the governor of Panama. Each engaged 
to en3ploy his whole fortune in the adventure. 
Pizarro, who 'was the least wealthy, offered to 
take the department of the greatest fatigue and 
danger, and to command in person the armament 
which was to go first upon the discovery. Alma- 
gro was to conduct the supplies of provisions, 

and 
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and reinforcements of troops, of which Pizarro 
might stand in need ; and Luke was to remain at 
Panama to negotiate with the governor, and super- 
intend whatever was carrying on for the general 
interest. Luque celebrated mass, divided a con- 
secrated host into three parts, and, reserving one 
for himself, gave the other two to his associates j 
of which they partook, and thus, in the name of 
the Prince of Peace, ratified a contract of which 
plunder, bloodshed, and every enormity were the 
objects. 

Pizarro set sail from Panama November * j^ 
the 14th. with a single ship and 112 men ; '^- * 
and so little was he acquainted with the pe- 
culiarities of the climate, that he sj^ent two years in 
sailing from Panama to the northern extremity of 
Peru, a voyage which is now fre<iuently performed 
in a fortnight. He landed, and found that the 
wealth of the country was as great as he imagined j 
and that the resistance he was likely to meet in 
endeavouring to possess himself of it, would be full 
as considerable. At Tumbez, a place about three 
degrees south of the line, Pizarro and his compa- 
nions feasted their eyes with the first view of the 
opulence and civilization of the Peruvian empire. 
This place was distinguished for its stately temple, 
and a palace of the incas or sovereigns of the coun- 
try. But what chiefly attracted their notice was 
such a show of gold and silver, not only in the or- 
naments of their persons and temples, but in se- 
veral vessels and utensils for common use, formed 
of those precious metals, as left no room to doubt 
that they abounded with profusion there. Having 
explored the country sufficiently to satisfy his own 
mind, Fizarro procured two of tlieir llamas, or tame 
cattle, to which the Spaniards gave the name «f 

sh»ep. 
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him the kingdom of Quito was subjected ; a con- 
quest of such extent and importance as almost dou- 
bled the power of tlie Peruvian empire. He mar- 
ried the daughter of the vanquished monarch oi 
Quito, by whom he had a son named Atahualpa^ 
whom, on his death at Quito, he appointed suc- 
cessor in that kingdom, leaving the rest to Hiias- 
car, his eldest son, by a mother of the royal race. 
Huascar, discontented with his fatlier's will, re- 
quired his brother to renounce tlie government oi 
Quito, and to acknowledge him as his lawful su- 
perior, which Atahualpa refused, and marched 
against Huascar in hostile array. Victory declared 
itself in favour of Atahualpa, who made a cmeJ 
use of his success. Conscious of the defect in hii 
own title to tlie crown, he attempted to extermi- 
nate the royal race, by putting to death all the chil- 
dren of the Sun, descended from Manco Capac. 

When Pi zarro landed in the bay of St. Matthew, 
this civil war raged between the brothers with the 
greatest fury. His alliance and assistance were 
sought by Atahualpa, which he readily promised, 
and by these means was allowed to march his troopi 
in safety across tlie sandy desert between St. Mi- 
chael and Motupe, where their career might eaailj 
have been stopped. As they approached Caxa- 
malca, Atahualpa renewed his professions of friend- 
ship, and as an evidence of their sincerity sent the 
Spaniards presents of great value. On entering 
this place Pizarro took possession of a large court, 
tn one side of which was a palace of the inca, on 
tl)c other a temple of the Sun ; the whole was sur- 
rounded with a strong rampart or wall of earth. 
He then sent messengers inviting Atahualpa ta 
visit him in his quarters; which he readily pro- 
mised. On the return of the deputies they gave 

such 
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such a description of the wealth which they had 
seen, as determined Pizarro to seize upon the Pe- 
ruvian monarchy in order that he miglit more easily 
come at the riches of his kingdom. The next day 
the inca approached Caxamalca without suspicion 
of Pizarro's treachery. First of all appeared 40Q 
men in uniform dress, as harbingers to clear the 
way before him. He himself, sitting on a throne 
adorned witii plumes of various colours, and al- 
most entirely covered with plates of gold and silvei 
enriched with precious stones, was carried on the 
slioulders of his principal attendants. Behind him 
came some chief otficers of his court, carried in 
tiie same manner. Several bands of singers and 
dancera accompanied in tiiis cavalcade, and the 
whole plain was covered with troops^ amounting 
to mure than thirty tliousand men. 

As the inca drew near the Spanish quarters, fa- 
ther Vincent Valverde, chaplain to the expedition, 
advanced with a cruciiix in oue hand, and a bre- 
▼iarjr in the other, and in a long discourse attempt- 
ed to convert him to the catholic faith. This the 
monarch declined, avowing his resolution to ad- 
here to the worship of the Sun; at the same time 
be wwiied to know where the priest had learned 
the extraordinary things which he had related. 
" In this book," answered Valverde, reaching out 
to him his breviary. The inca opened it eagerly 
2od tiUDing over the leaves raised it to his eqr : 
"This," says he, *' is silent, it tells me nothing." 
'^1 and threw it witli disdain to the ground. The on^ 
.1 ^ged monk, running towards his countrymen, 
I u Cried out, " To arms. Christians, to arms ! The 
^ 3 U'uixJ of Qod is insulted ^ avenge the profanation: 
J On diese impious dogs." 
' RziirrOj who daring this long conference had 
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with difficult}'' restrained his soldiers, eager to seiz 
the rich spoils of which they had now so 'near 
view, immediately gave thc^signal of assault, whic 
terminated in the destniction of 4000 Penivians 
without the loss of a single Spaniard. The plunde 
of the rield was rich beyond any idea which evei 
the con(jueroi*s had yet formed concerning th' 
wealth of Peru. 

The iiica, who was taken prisoner, quickl; 
discovered that the ruling passion of the Spaniard 
was avarice 5 he offered, therefore, to recover hi 
liberty by a splendid ransom. The apartment ii 
which he was coniined was 22 feet long by It} ii 
breadth ; this he undertook to fill with vessels 
gold as hi^h as he could rc^ach. Rzarro closet 
wiih tiie proposal, and a line was drawn upoi 
the walls of ihc chamlxjr to mark the stipulatec 
height to which the treasure was to rise. 

Atahualpa pci-formed his part of the contract 
and tlie gold which his subjects brought in wa! 
wurili between three and four hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. When they assembled to divide 
the spoils of this innocent people, procured by de- 
ceit, extortion, and cruelty, the transaction began 
with a solemn invocation to heaven, as if they ex- 
pected the guidance of God in distributing those 
wages of iniquity. In this devision, above eight 
thousand pesos, at that time not inferior in effec- 
tive value to 10,0001. sterling in the present day, 
fell to the share of each horse soldier. Pizarro 
and his officers received dividends in proportion to 
llie dignity of their rank. 

J, j^ The Spaniards having divided among 

1533 them the treasure, the inca insi.sted that thef 

should fulfil their promise of setting him 

at liberty. But nothing was further from Pizarro's 

thoughts j 
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thoughts ; he was cven-iRt that very moment plan- 
ning schemes to take away his life : an action the 
most criminal and atrocious that staiu.s the Spanish 
name, amidst all the deeds of violence committed 
in carrying on the conquest of the New World. 
In order to give some colour of justirre to this out- 
Tdge, and tiiat he might not stand singly respon- 
sible for the commission of it, Pizarro resolved to 
tr>' the inca with all the formalities ob:>erved in the 
criminal courts of Spain. 'J 'he changes cxhibiteil 
agaiqst him were, the deix)sition and dtath of lu-i 
brother, the pennission of otfering up human sa- 
crifices } the keeping of a gvcM niiiubcr of concu- 
bines; and me exciiing his sr.bi'jit-, to lake arms 
Bgainst the Spaniards. On the.^c Iw was f uind 
guilty, as his infamous judges had pivdctiTuiinrd, 
and condemned to be burned alive. I ViJir ValviTiIc 
prostituted the authority of his sacred function to . 
confirm the wicked sentence, and hv his signature 
vanranted it to be just. Pizarro ordered him to Ixj 
Wtoexeculion, and the cniel priest olVcrcd toeoii- 
•olc, and attempted to convert hiiu. 'Ihe dread of 
acmel death extorted from the tremhling victim a 
^ire of being bapli/eJ. 'Ih.e ceremony wa.^ pcr- 
ibmied; and Aiaiuialpa, instead of being burnt, was 
Itnngicd at the stake. 

The death of tiie inca was no sooner known, 
than the principal nobility at Cuzco proilaimrKl 
the brotiier of Huascar as his su«'« csr-or : but Fi- 
tano set up a son of Atahualpa -, a: id two generals 
of the Peruvians claimed the so\t'rci;;j) power for 
thenoseJves. Thus was this wrctclu d country torn 
to pieces at once by foreigners, and by "a domestic 
war anioug themselves. Notwithstanding the Pe- 
ruvians gained some considerable advantages o\Tr 
the Spaniards evea ix) this distracted condition, 
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which m.idc riznrr* li-teu.to terms of peace, t\ Iii<Ii 
he kru'w how to violate when his aiVairs renuirtxl 
it. He made use of the intenal to settle the Spa- 
niards in the coiintr) , and shortly after renewed the 
war, making himscif master of Cuzco, then the 
capital of the empire. New grants aiui supplies had 
iateiy anived from Spain. Pizarro obtained 203 
leagues iiiong the sea-coast, to the southward of his 
former government. Almagro had a grant also of 
two hundred more to tlie southward of Pizarro s. 
It sefifjns to have been a docbtfiil point in whose 
territory the city of Cuzco lay. Both contended 
for it ; but it was at length awarded to Pizarro, and 
a reconciliation was again eftiicted. Ahnagro, with 
an ciddition of Pizarro's troops to his own, pene- 
trated with dilticulty and danger into Chili* iosing 
many of his men, whilst he passed over mountaiiM 
of immense height, and always covered with snow, 

' He succeeded, however, in reducing a valiiabie 
and considerable part uf that country. No sooner 
did the inca perceive this division of the Spaiii^ 
troops, than he desired lea\'e from Pizarro's fan>» 
ther, \\ho managed his aiiairs for him at Cuzco, to 
assist at a soleniii testival of his nation, which wai 
to be held at some distance. This feast was in rc^Htf 
a sort of an assembly of the states of the kingdom. 
The^ inca having his request granted, he made the 
best use of his time in exciting his countrymen to 
avenge themselves of tlie Spanish wrongs and cru- 
elty. They laid siege to Cuzco \>ith a krge arnoyi 
but the garrison under Ferdinand Pizarro, thoi4^ 
it consisted of only seventy men, was, w^th their ar« 
tillery, successful. 

News was brought to Almagro of the danger to 
which Cuzco was exposed, and the generaj iu^uT'* 

. t^^on of thp |'e|'u>ians, IleUnqui«>hing his aew 
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ronqii6?t», he Iiafitrncd back to preAorve his old, 
wilh great expedition. At his approach the In- 
dun.^ rarsi^d the siege, to tlie joy of the garrison, 
who were ahnost exhaused by tlie length of the 
d^'teiKe. Ahnagro ntsolved to renew his claims 
to Cuzco ; he had now a scjrt uf riglit to it by hav- 
iuk5 raised tin*, siege, and he hiid slrengtii sufficient 
to support that right. Ferdinand and Gonzalo, 
tlic two brotliers of Tizarro, making some opposi- 
tion. Mere thro\^n into prison, and their little army 
either joined the conqueror, or shared the same 
£tte. 

Pizarro, unacquainted with tlie arrival of Alma- 
po, had got together an army for the relief of 
Cuzco, who were near the town before they found 
tJiat they had any other enemy tlun tlic Indians to 
contend with. Aliuagro, after having in vain tried, 
to seduce their fidelity, engaged and routed them. 
His trien^ls represented to him that now was the 
boiir of his fortune, and that he was bound to em- 
ploy it by establishiiig iiijuseli" beyond all p^ssibi- 
wjoflieing removed, 'i'hat he ought irt put the 
ymrros, his prisoners. t«> death, and nianh dw 
ft'«ily to Lima, and sci.'.c his rival. A Imagro re- 
jected this ad vne ; and vinle he war* deiiberating 
what coiirse he should pursue, (lonzalo Ti/arro 
nadc hiscMMpe, with a hundred of those who \\ere 
«ft«ied to his cause. Shortly after, by the solicita- 
liuusnjidart of Ti/arro, he rele^swl liis brother Vet" 
dinand. The treaty which tjicy entered intovyith 
AIniagro wjh now forgotten ; tlu7 attacked bun. 
Joined a complete victory, and took him prisoneri 
Jukpite ot* Aluiagio'tt age, which ought to have ex- 
iled pity ; in spite of tlieir conunon warfare, their 
clangers and triumphs; in spite of every sentiment 
•i gratitude^ for \\hat this unfortunate m:m had 

..P 2 coutribuled 
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con'ributd to his ^cntness; and in Kpitc ofliis late 
merry to Jii-i hrotlier; all which were palheticallf 
uiid itfiigly urged by Almagro^ — Pizarru waft desif 
to every diing but barbarous policy: he had him 
fc'riiialiy tried, eondeintiedy and strangled in prisoa. 
His brxly wan afterwards publicly beheaded on a 
ficaflbld, and for a long time denied burml. A 
negro slave interred it at last by stealth. He left 
one son by an Indiiin woman of Panama, whom^ 
thout'li at tliat time a prisoner at Limn, he named 
taccejior to his (government, pursuant to a power 
which the emperor had gninted him. 

Pizarro roiisidering himself iiow the unrivaDed 
poss4«sor ci' that vast empire, proceeded to pared 
out its territories among the conquerors, but with 
fln unrqual haiid. Of course, all who were disnp- 
p<^)inled in tlieir expectations, exclaimed loudl/ 
iJi^ninst the rapaciousncss and partiality of the go- 
vernor. I'hc partisans of Alm^gro murmured in 
secret, and nieditated revenge. Ihis party was yet 
num^fous, though 'lispersecl about tlie counlry. 
I'he heads of them, finrling Pizarro implacable^ ca- 
tered into a ^onspiniry to murder him. 

1'heir frequent c;fl)als fi^r tJii.s purpose did tiot 

pass unf)bservwl, aiul the gc^vernor was warned to 

he on his guard af.^ainst men who meditr.ted some 

desjx-rate deed. He di.-regnnled the admonilioni 

iif his friends. '' Be in nc^ pain," said he, ** about 

my litej it is perfectly safe, as long Jis every man 

in Pent knows tliat 1 ran, in a moment, cut oti any 

head which dares to harbour a thought against it.** 

Ihis security gave the Almagrians full leisure to 

ripen every pari of their ncheme ; and Juan de Her- 

rarla, :m officer of great abilities, who had the 

chnrfrc of young A\u\a^vo's education, took tlie 

direction of tlie'ir coivauiutiau's, \\Vic\. «i^ >Js>fc -i-ssA 

4 N(V^^ 
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which this connection inspired, and with all the au- 
thority which the ascendant that he was known to 
have over ilie mind' of his pupil gave lirni. * 

On Sunday the '26th of June, at mid-day, * j^ 
the season of Irauquillity and repose in ali \l^,' 
saHry climates, Herrada, at the head of 
etghtaeii of the most determined conspirators, sallial 
wit of Almagro's house, in complete armour, and, 
drawing their swprds as they advanced Jigslily to- 
wards the governor's piiiace, cried out, '* Long live 
tJie king, hut let the tyrant die I*' Though Pizarro 
M-as usually surrounded by such a numerous train of 
attendants as suited die magnificence of the most 
opulent Rubject of the age in which he lived; yet 
as he was just risen from table, and most of his do- 
mestics had retired to their own apurtmeuts, the 
conspirators passed through the two outer courts of 
the palace unobserved. Fizarro, with no other 
anus than his sword and buckler, defended the 
entry cf his apartment ; and supported by his half 
brotlier Alcantara, and a little knot of fncpds, he 
maintained the unec]ual contobt with an intrepidity 
worthy of his past exploits, and with the vigour 
of a youthful combattuil : ** Cour.jge," cried he, 
*' con^panicns, we arc 3'et enow to make those 
traitors rejx^nt of tlieir audacity.'* But the smiour 
of the conspirator^ protc*cted them, while every 
thnisr tliey made took elTect. Alcantara fell dead 
3t his brother's {cvt ; his other defenders were mor- 
tally woiuidcd. The governor receiving a deadly 
thrust full in his throat, sunk to the ground, and 
r>j)»rc*d« 

As soon as he was slain, the assnssins ran into 
t\\c. streets, and, \s aving their bloody swordh, ]>ro- 
cJ.?!mcd the death of the tynint. Ihey then con- 
tiu'.ud young Ahuagro in s<4enm proccbbion through 
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tlic city, and, nsscnibluig the magistntes nnd prin- 
cipal citizens, compellexl them to acknowledge liini 
as lawful .suc<:e.ss(;r to his father in his govemmcnL 
iSut th(; (;Hkv;rs who commanded in some of the 
pro\iiicei n^fiiicHl to recognize his authority, until: 
it w<i-> c(;ii(irnied l)y the cin|)cror. In cHhcrs, pnrti- 
culnrly at Vavaco, flic royal standard was erected, 
and ])rcpar;iti:i:i!i \\\rc begun, in order to revenge 
the niurder of their anlient leader. 

In this btiite of thiriL^s, the new gm'cnior, Van 
do (Castro, appoint^ d hy tljc court of Spain, arrived. 
I'hi^ g(Mitlcnian had been chosen to the im|)ortant 
trust, at the instance (tf the emperor alone, on ac- 
cr)unt of his IjIl^Ii rc-jMitalinn fur justice and integrity, 
lie in»ine(Ii;'l<Jy a.-ibunied the .sui>renie authority, 
^ind, by his iniiuc-iu e and address, mk^u asiscnibled 
such a body of tnx^ps, as not only set him above all 
fear of i)eing exposed to any in. ult fn)ifi the adverse 
party, but enabled him to advance front Quito with 
tlu5 dignity that bccauie 1/is character, hnrou- 
rag<*d by tlie approach of the new gr/Vtrncr, tl'iC 
loyal were oonhrnied in ih-.-irpriiJciph:-*, and avow- 
ixl them with greater boldness j the i in i id ventured 
to dcr lare their sent in jc; its j the neutral and waver- 
in*^, iinding il necessary lo cix/ose a side, be;! an to 
lean to that whirl) nowapjieand to Ia; the safest^ M 
veil as the most just. 

J)e C 'astro had scarcely landed, when Almagro 
fccnt an finb;:ssy toliini, pro|Ki:-.ing terms ; to whirh 
the governor replied, that he was conjc uno<r the 
emperor's authority, to do juslia- to ail ; of which, 
if a g^;od subject, ij(r cuuid haic no r(»<»iii to crn^- 
plain -J if a bad one, he must prcpiirc lor the rr-siJt. 
J'lijfl was new lantnurre to tl:').,e wlwi in -Id the su- 
jfj'^'inc power in lb\s \).\\\ (X vUvLWt.rul, uho alnuiit 
ti/r^^ot that tlicy had a bU\)i^tvoi. iSXww^xvi -.vl^^Xnvs!^ 
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to abide the fortune of war ^ but victory was on the 

«de of Castro-^uot however without considerable 

losg. The superior luiniber of his troops, his own 

intrepidity, and the nuirtial takiriS of Francisco di». 

Cai33val» liis principal officer, triumphed over the 

bravery of his opponents, though led on by Alma- 

growith a gallant spirit, worthy of a better cause, 

andde8er\'ing another fate, llie carnage was great, 

in proportion to the number of combatants. Of 

fourteen hundred men, five hundred lay dead on 

the field, and the number of wounded was still 

greater. 

If the military talents displayed by De Castro, 
both in the council and the field, surprised tlie ad- 
venturers in Pom, they were still more astonished 
at his conduct after the victory. He proceeded 
directly to try his prisoners as rebels, forty were 
I condenmed to suffer death, others were banished 
from Peru. Ihcir leader made his escape from 
the field of battle ; but being betrayed by some of 
his oftirers, he was publickly beheaded at Cuzco j 
WKlin him the name of Almagro and the spirit of 
the party beeariie extinct. 

'ilje severity of this procedure, whilst it terrified 
fvery body, drew down no odium upon the gover- 
nor, who a<:ted cJcai ly without prejudice or self- 
interest. To the followers of Pizarro he shewed 
l^ut little favour j Jie proceeded with such con- 
staijcy, that in a short lime the Spaniards were re- 
duced to an entire subjection, and the Indians were 
^«;ated by them as fellow subjects and fellrjw crea- 
tures. He obliged tiie clergy to attend diligently 
t'' the duty ot* their functions, and to the conversion 
"f the Indian.-;, rather than to tlie acciuisition of 
J'i»Mr i;old. He laid the toundation for an excei- 
h\[ adminibtration of justice. He founded several 

/ 
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towns, and established schools and collesf 
them, and placed the royal revenues on s 
footing, that the conquest of Peru l)ecarae ii 
diatel> a great public advantage, which ha 
therto been little more than an object of p 
plunder. But while he remained poor among 
of the richest confiscations that ever were i 
and while he enriched the royal treasury 
itK>st prodigious remittances, the great m 
court received no presents ; which induced th 
get judges appointed to sujxjrsede, in a greit 
sure, the authority of De Castro. The end ws 
swered ; disputes arose j the colony was \ 
tied 5 appeals and complaints were made 
«)urt of Spain by all parties. In this conf 
Gonzalo, the brothor of the celebrated Pi 
availed himself of the general discontent 
contrived to set himself up at the head of a 
He strengthened himself daily, and even W( 
far as to behead a viceroy who was sent to 
him. 

Tlie court, justly alarmed at this procuress 
Peter dela Gasca, a man differing fromDe C 
only by being of a milder and more iusiauatir 
haviour, but pos.sessing the snme love of ji 
the same greatness of soul, and the same d 
rested spirit. This mildness of character 
the circumstances of the times, as well as th 
justice of Castro did those in which he w 
pointed ; for, as the revolt was now almost 
ral, he had no friends but such as he could 
so ; though he was invested with the most 
authority from Spain, he neitlier carried n 
enforce it, nor money -, and the whole succes 
^pedition rested solely in his own caj>acity. 

Wh^n h» aniv^ iu Mexico^ he declared t 
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rame not to exercise sevei itic?, but to heal the di- 
risiuns by gentle measures. He d-ew the cities ot 
Lima and Cuzco from the party of Pizarro. lliis 
Rsbel leader liazarded a battle, was defeated and 
taken prisoner. He was soon alter condemned and 
executed^ with those who had been the chief in- 
siruiiients of his rebellion. iSiich was the fate of 
all those who had taken a lead in the reduction of 
Peru. Almagro beheaded; his son sharing the 
same fate j Pizarro murdered in his own palace ; 
bis brother Ferdinand kept a prisoner twenty-tliree 
yearii 5 and his otlier brotlier Gonzalo suJferin^ 
death as a traitor. The new governor, having by 
necessary severities quieteii his province, took ef- 
fectual care to heal its disbrders by the arts of 
peace, to complete what De Castro had been oblig- 
ed toleave unfinished. He settkd the civil go- 
vernment, the army and the mines, upon such a 
basts, as to ensure, under a wise administration, tlie 
most important advantages to his country. He is- 
sued regulations concerning 'f he treatment of the 
Indians, well calculated to protect them from op- 
pression, and to provide for their instruction in the 
pfi&ciples of religion, witliout depriving the Spa- 
niards of the benetit accruing from their labour. 

Having now accomplished the object of his mis- 
sion, Gasca, wishing to return to a private station, 
committed the goverwment of Peru into the hands 
of the court of audience, and set out for Spain. 
As during the last four years of anarchy and tur- 
bulence there had been no remittances made of 
the royal revenue, he carried with him tliree hun- 
dred thousand pounds of public money, which the 
ceconomy and order of his administration enabled 
him to save, after paying all the expences of tlie 
mar. 
He .was received m his iiati\'e country with uni- 
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fectly understood, and establi^ihedinifs full extent. 
In INlexico, where agriculture and industry had 
made some progress, the distinction between pro- 
perty in land and property hi goods had taken 
place. Both might be transferred by sale or barter; 
both might descend by inheritance. Every f ersou 
who could be denominated a freemen had pr(>perty 
in land. The title of otliers to their lands was 
derived from tlie office of dignity which they en- 
joyed, and when deprived, of the latter tlu-y lost 
possession of the former. Both these m<xies of 
occupying land were deemed noble, and peculiar 
to citizens of the highest class. 1 he tenure by 
which the great body of the people teld their pro- 
perty was very diiTerent. In every district a cer- 
tain quantity of land was measured cut, in propor- 
tion to the number of families. This was culti-. 
vated by the joint labour of the whole ; itu pro- 
duce was deposited in a common store-house, and 
divided among tliem according to their respecti^T 
exigencies. The hiembers of the Calpulioe, or 
(Lssociations, could not alienate tlieir share of the 
common state ; it was indivisible permanent pro- 
perty, destined for the support of their families. la 
congequence of this distribution of the territ<^ry of 
the state, every man had an interest in its weltare, 
and the happiness of the individual was connected 
with the public security. 

Another striking circumstance, which distin- 
guisheg the Mexican empire from those nations ia 
America which have been already described, is the 
number and greatness of its cities. Mexico, the 
capital,, b supposed to have contained 60,000 in- 
h^itauts. Among the Mexicans, too, the sepa- 
ration of the arts necessary in Ufe had taken place 
to a considerable extent. The functions of the 
tasison, the weaver^ vVu& %o\dsaBulh^ the painter. 
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kc, weic carried on by different persons, wlio 
«^ere regularly instructed in their several c:iil- 
ngs. 

llie distinction of ranks was establislied ai^o 
n the Mexican empire ; and a system very like 
lie feudal system in ^veral European states wn^ 
icted upon there. Tlie spirit of the |>eople, thus 
iaxniliarised to subordination, was prepared for sub- 
Hitting to monarchical government 

In tracing the great lines of the Mexican consti- 
iition, an image of feudal policy in its most rigid 
form riiies to view j and we may discern in ittlnee 
listiiiguihhing characteristics : a nobility possessing 
ilmost independent autliority, a j;et)ple depressed 
into tlie lowest state of subjection, and a king en- 
trustetl with the executive power of tlie state. Its 
spirit and principles seem to have operated in the 
Sitrw World in the sj^me manner as in the antient. 
riie jurisdiction of the crown was extremely li- 
tniled. All n\d and effective authority was re- 
tained by the Mexican nobles in their own hands, 
and the shadow of it only left to tlie king. 

The improved slate of government among tlie 
NIexicans, was conspicuous in the taxes wiiicJi tliey 
levied, and in their mode of assessment. Taxes 
were laid on land, upon the acquisitions of indus- 
try, and upon all commoditi(^s exjjosed to public 
sale in the markets. They were imposed accord- 
ing to established rules, and each knew what share 
of the common burtlien he had to betir. As the use 
Df money was unknov^ii, all th<i taxes were paid in 
kind J and from these the emperor supplied liis at- 
tendants in time of peace, and his armies during 
*ar. People who possessed no vjisibK^. property 
were bound to the perfJDrmancc of various i>er\*:cc s. 

VOL iMv. a By 
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hy their labour the crown lands were cnltivated^ 
public works were carried on, and the various 
houses txriongiiig to tlic emperor Avere built and 
kept ill ri-))air. 

Their att(;ntion fo the order and management 
of the police was wry striking. Public courien, 
stationed at proper iiiten'als to convey intelligCDoe 
from one part of the empire to tlie other, led to i 
reliiicnicnt in ]>olice not introduced into any king« 
dom of l\.\iro\)C at that ])eriod. llie structure ci 
tlio capital in a lake, with artificial dykes^ ani 
causeways of great length, which scned as ave- 
iiiKs tr) it from ditierent quarters, seems to be an 
idea tliat could not have occurred to any but a 
civili/ed peo})le. 'J he same observation may be 
applied to the stnicture of the aqueducts, by which 
tiu-y conveyed a stream of fre&li water from a con- 
siderable dist^ince into tiie city along one of the 
causeways. 'I'he appointment of a number of per* 
sons to cleanse the; streets, to light them by iirei 
kindled at dillerent places, and to patrde as watch* 
uicn during the nis(ht, discovers a degree of atten- 
tion which even [i<jlished natioai were late in ac- 
quiring. 

'Jlioir inod(; of computing time is a decisive evi- 
dence of their progress in improvement. They di- 
vided the year into eighteen months, each consist- 
ing of twenty day.s, amounting in all to 360. But 
as they obser\'ed that the course of the su|i was not 
completed in that time, they added five days to the 
year which they termed supernumerary, or wastes 
and as tliese did not belong to any month, no work 
was done, and no siitred rite pcrtbrmed on tliem; 
they were devoted wholly to lestivity and pastime. 
Such are the btrikixig j^artiq^lari wUdi exhibit tbt 

y Mexlcaoi 
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Mexicans as a people considerably refined. But, 
from other circumstances^ one is apt to suspect 
that in many things they did not greatly ditter 
firom the other inhabitants of America. 

like tlie rude tribes around them, the Mexicans 
were incessantly engaged in war -, and the motives 
which prompted them to hostility seem to have 
been the same. They fought to gratify tlieir ven- 
geance by shedding tlie blood of their enemies. In 
battle they were chiefly intent on taking prisoners, 
9nd it was by the number of these that they esti* 
mated the glory of victory. No captive was ever 
ransomed or spared. All were sacrificed without 
mercy, and their flesh devoured with the same 
barbarous joy as among tlie fiercest savages. On 
sqpQC occasions it rose to even wilder excesses* 
Their principal warriors covered themselves witli 
the skins of the unhappy victims, and danced about 
the streets 5 boasting of their own valour, and ex- 
ulting over their enemies. I'his ferocity of cha- 
racter prevailed among all the nations of New 
Spain. But in proportion as mankind combine 
in social union, tlieir manners soften, sentiments 
of humanity arise, and the rights of the species 
come to be understood. The fierceness of war 
^bates^ and even while engaged in hostility men 
remember what they owe one to anotlier. The 
savage fights to destroy : the citizen, to conquer. 
The former neither pities nor spares ; tlie latter 
has. acquired sensibility, which tempers his rage. 
To this sensibility the Mexicans seerti to have 
been perfect strangers ; which leads us to suspect 
that their degree of civilization must have been 
very imperfect. 

Their funeral rites were not less bloody than 
those of the most savage tribes. On the death of 

a 2 a;iy 
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any distinguished personage, especially of the em- 
peror, a ceruiin number of his attendants were 
ciiosen to accompany him to the other world ; and 
those unfortunate victims were put to death with- 
out mercv, and buried in tlie same tomb. 

Thougii their agriculture was more extensive 
than that of the roving tribes, yet it was not suffi- 
cient to supply tliem with such subsistence as men 
require when engaged in elibrts of active in- 
dustry; and consequently every mean was taken to 
prevent any considerable increase in their families. 

Their religious tenets, and the rites of their wor- 
ship, indicate no great progress in civilization. The 
aspect of superstiiion in Mexico was gloomy and 
atrocious. Its divinities were clothed with terror, 
and delighted in vengeance. The figure of ser- 
pents, of tigers, and of other destructive animals, 
decorated their temples. Fear was the only prin- 
ciple that inspired their votaries. Fasts, mortifica- 
tions, and penances rigid and excruciating, were 
the means employed to appease the u^Tath of the 
gods, and the Mexicans never approached their 
altars without sprirjkling them with blood drawn 
from their own bodies. But of all offerings, human 
sacrifices were deemed most acceptable. Every 
captive taken in war was brought to tlie temple, 
was devoted as a victim to the. deity, and was sa- 
crificed with the most cruel rites. The heart and 
the head were the portion consecrated to the godsj 
the warrior by whose prowess the prisoner had 
been seized, carried off the body to feast upon it 
with his friends. 

The empire of Peru boasts of higher antiquity 
than that of Mexico. But the knowledge of liieir 
antient history, which the Peruvians could cbnimu- 
uicate to their conquerors, was both imperfeci anA 
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ODcertain; for, being unacquainted with the art of 
writing, they were destitute of the only means by 
which tlie memory of past transactions can be pre- 
served with any degree of accuracy. The quvpos, 
or knots on cords of different colours, which have 
been celebrated as regular annals of the empire, 
imperfectly supplied the place of writing. Ac- 
coniing to the description of Acosta, by the va- 
rious colours different objects were denoted, and 
by each knot a distinct number. Thus an account 
was taken, and a register kept, of tlie inhabitants 
in each province, or of the several productions col- 
lected there for public use. But they could con- 
tribute however but little tov^ards preserving the 
inemory of ancient events and institution. 

Very little credit then is due to the details which 
have been ^ven of the exploits, the battles, the 
conquests, and pri\''ate character of tlie early Pe- 
■Tuvian monarchs. We can depend upon nothing 
in their stoiy as authentic, but a few facts so inter- 
woven in the system of their religion and policy 
«8 preserved tlie memory of tliem from being lost, 
aid upon tiie description of such customs and in- 
ititutions as continued in force at the time of tlie 
conquest, and fell under tlie immediate observa- 
tion of tlie Spaniards. 

ITie people of Peru had not advanced beyond 
the rudest fonn of savage life, when Mango Capac, 
ind his consort Mama Ooollo, api)eared to instruct 
and civilize them. Who these extraordinar)-^ j>er- 
fionages were, we are not able to ascertain ; but, 
taking advantage of the propensity in the Peruvians 
to guperstilion, and piirticularly of their venera- 
tion of the Sun, tliey pretended to be the children 
of that luminaiy, and to deliver instructions in his 
Dime aud by autliprity from Uinv The muYWlvA^, 
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l:r.:nried rnd believed, and in process of time the 
bucccsiors ot Mango Capac extended their domi* 
nion over all the regions that stretch to the west 
of the ^Vndes froin Chili to Quito, establishuig in 
c\er)- province their peculiar policy and religions 
institutions. Indeed tjie whole system of dvil 
poliLy among the Pcnivians was founded on reli- 
gion. Tiie inca not only appeared as legislator, but, 
as the messenger of heaven; and his injmictions 
were received as the mandates of the deity". His 
race was held to be sacred j and, to preserve it dis- 
tinct, the sons of Capac married tlieir own sisten, 
and no person was ever admitted to the throne who 
could not claim it by such pure descent. To these 
children of the Sun, for tliat was the appellatioo 
bestowed upon all the ofi'spring of the trst inca, 
the people looked up witli the reverence due to 
beings of a su^^erior order. Hence the authority of 
the inca was unhmited and absolute. And all crimes, 
being considered as insults offered to the deity, 
were punished capitally. 

The system of superstition, on \^'hich the incas 
ingrafted tlieir pretensions to such high authori^ 
was of a genius very diiferent fironi that established * 
among the Mexicans. Mango Capac turned the 
veneration of his tbllowers entirely towards natural 
objects. I'he Sun, as the great source of light, of 
joy, and fertility, in tlie creation, attracted their 
principal homage. The moon and the stars, a* 
co-operating with him, were entitled to secondary 
honours. Wherever tlie human mind is employed 
in contemplating the order and beneficence that 
really exist in nature, tlie spirit of superstition is 
miid. Wherever iniaginarj' beings, created by the 
/tvirs of men, are supposed to preside in natuiCi 
Slid become objects of worship, superstition aS" 
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lumes a more severe and atrocious form. Of the 
latter we have au example among tlie Mexicans 5 
of tlie former, among the i)eople of Peru. The 
Peruvians oftered to die Sun a part of those produc- 
tions which his gonial warmth had called forth 
from the bosom of die earth and reared to matu- 
rity. They sacriliced as an obladou of gratitude 
some of the animals which were indebted to his 
inliuence for nourishment. They presented to him 
choice specimens of those works of ingenuity which 
hb light had guided the hand of man in forming: 
But the incas never stained his altcU's with human 
bloody nor could they conceive that their benefi- 
cent father, the Sun, would be dtlighted with such 
bonrid victims. Thus the Peruvians had attained 
to a national character more mild and gentle dian 
that of any people of America, which was ditf* 
played in tJieir government, and even in dieir mi* 
litaiy system. 

The state of property in Peru was singular, and 
contributed towards giving a mild turn of character . 
to the pe^jple. All the lands capable of cultivation 
were divided into diree shares: one was consecrated 
to the Sun and to the rites of religion j tlie second 
belonged to the inca for die support of govern- 
ment j die third and largest share was reserved, 
for the maintenance of the people, among whom 
it was parcelled out. Neither individuals, how- 
ever, nor communities, had a right of exclusive 
property in die portion set apart for their use. 
They possessed it only for a year, at the expiration 
of which a new division was made in proportion to 
the rank, the number, and exigencies of each fa- 
mily. All those lands were cultivated by die joint 
industry of the community. The people, sum- 
muacd by a* proper oiHcer^ repaired in a body to 
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the fields and performed their common task, while 
sougs and nju^icaJ, in:>truments cheered them to 
tlioir labour. A state thus constituted may be con- 
sidered as one great ^mily, of which the seTeral 
mcnilxT^ \v€re bound together in closer intercoors^ 
than sub.«-iacd luider ony form of society established 
in America. From tliis resulted gentle mannefi 
and mild virtues unknown in the salvage state^ and 
witli which the Mexicans were little acquainted. 

»The distinction of ranks was, nevertheless, fiiDy 
established in Peru. A great body of the inhabi- 
tants were held in a state of servitude, their garb 
and houses \\ ere of a different form from those of 
freemen. They weie employed in carrying bur- 
thens, and in pcrtbrming every other species of 
drudger)'. ^ext to tiielii in rank were «vM:h of the 
people as were free, but distingiushed by no official 
or hereditary honours. Above them were raised 
those whom the Spaniards call or^ones, from the 
ornaments w orn in their ears. These formed what 
may he dcnonainated the order of nobles, and in 
peace as well as in war, held e^ ery office of power 
or trust. At the head of all were the children of 
the Sun, who, by their high descent and peculiar 
privllegei, were as much exalted above the ore* 
joiies a,s these were elevated above the people. 

In Peru, agriculture was more extensive and 
carried on witli greater skill tjian in any part of 
America, so that even the calamity of an unfrt^itfol 
season was but little felt 3 for the product of the lapds 
consecrated tp the Syp, as well as tliat of those set 
apart for the incas, being deposited in storehouses, 
it remained 9s ^ stated provision for times of scar- 
city. The use ot the plough, indeed, was unkpown 
to tlie Pemv ians. They turned up the e^th with a 
Jcmd of wooden mattock^ and iu thh» labour both 
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sexes joined tlie efforts of industrj'. Even the 
children of the Sun set an example of activity, by 
cultivating a field near Cuzco with their own 
liands 'j and they dignified this function by deno- 
minating it their triumph over the earth. 

The superior ingenuity of the Peruvians is like- 
wise obvious in the construction of their houses 
and public buildings, some of which are of im- 
mense extent, and all of remarkable solidity. The 
temple of Pachacamac, together with the palace of 
the inca, and a fortress, were so connected as to 
form one great structure above half a league in 
circuit. The walls, indeed, owing to their entire 
. ignorance of the mechanical powers, were not 
more than twelve feet from the ground. And, 
thcligh they had not discovered the use of mortar 
orof any other cement, the bricks and stones were 
joined with so much nicety, that the seams could 
hardly be discerned. The public roads and bridges 
claim also a brief notice. I'he two great roads 
from Cuzco to Quito extended in an uninterrupted 
stretch above 1500 miles. The one was conducted 
through the interior and mountainous country^ the 
other througli the plains on the sea-coast. The 
formation of those roads intr'jduced another im- 
provement in Pern. In its course from north to 
south, the road] of the incas was intersected by 
all the torrents which roll from the Andes towards 
the Western Ocean. These were not fordable, 
aor could the Peruvians construct bridges either of 
stone or timber. They therefore formed cables of 
osiers of great strength, six of which they stretch- 
ed across the stream parallel to .one anotlier, and 
made them fast on each side. These they bound 
together with smaller ropes so close as to form a 
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compact piece of net-work, over which they pass« 
ed Vvith tolerable security. 

The PerHvians had made also some progress in 
the arts. I'hey had discovered the method of 
smelting and refining the silver ore which they 
found in the channels or dug for in the earth. 
Tliey made mirrors by highly polishing hard shin- 
ing stones; vessels of eartlien ware of different 
forms ; hatchets and other instruments, some des- 
tined for war, and others for labour. 

Notwithstanding so many particulars, which 
seem to indicate an high degree of civilization, 
other circumstances occur that suggest the idea of 
a society stili in the first stages of its improvement 
In ail the dominions of the incas, Cuzco was the 
only place that had the appearance or was entitled 
to the nnine of a city. Every where else the peo- 
ple lived mostly in detached habitations, dispersed 
over the country or settled in small villages. Of 
course, the separation of professions in Peru was 
not so complete as among the Mexicans.' The lesg 
closely men associate, the more simple are their 
manners, and the fewer their wants. All the arts, 
accordingly, which were of daily and indispensable 
utility, were exercised by every Peruvian indiscri- 
minately. None but artists employed in works of 
mere curiosity or ornament constituted a separate 
order of men, or were distinguished from other 
citizens. Another consequence resulting from the 
want of cities, was the little commercial intercourse 
Hmong the inhabitants of that great empire. But 
the unwarlike spirit of the Peruvians was the most 
remarkable as well as the n)ost fatal defect in their 
character. By this, Peru was subdued at once, and 
almost without resistsluce; and the most faroura- 
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ble opportunities of regaining their freedom, and of 
crushing their oppressors, were lost through the 
timidity of the peoplo. This character haUi de- 
scended to their posterity: the Indians of Peru are 
DOW more tame and d^resscd than any people of 
America. 

The cruel custom that prevailed in some of th« 
most savage tribes, subsisted also among the Pe- 
ruvians. On the death of the incas, a considerable 
number of their attendants were jmt to death und 
interred around them^ that they might appear in 
the next world with their former dignity, and be 
tervtd with proper respect. On the death of 
Huana-Capac, the most powerful of their mo- 
narchic above a thousand victims were doomed to 
accompany him to the tomb. 
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ciiAr. VI. 

/'//«• ftf thr othr Spanish PosHfylonii arni Coi- 
f/wsfs in the JSVm> ^'orld, Onnina. S/ttara. 
AV'w Sitcarrtt. Sew Mexico. Chili. Taoh 
VKifi. lito lU; la Plata, Terra F'rnia. Nem 
(irdiuuln. (iaiUofiM. I'.ffevt uf fht Spaainh fiti* 
tlnumls ii'ith rcf^fird to the. Colon irn. Depth 
pnlatujn uith rtrspcrl to Spaiii. hllr/H'jtH and 
Pov.c.rbj, Hi'frLittt:r'Sh\pH. Trade nf yjcapulea. 
Hfucna*:. 

4 LTHOI'frH Mexico iind Peru are the poi- 

-* ^ Mrs.iio.'i.^ rt Spin in thr Nt w World wliicb 
b^vc atti;'<irfl t)ie greatest attciilioi!, yet liiT other 
(ir)]jiiji'u>ii.-k tluTc arc far from l)eii]g incorisiderabJe 
tii/:cr in cxtrnt or value. I'iic tjreatx:r jiart of 
them wiM r'^uurt-c! to fiul>jei.t;(j!i (hiring the tirit 
j)arl I A th«* sixtrciith reiiliiry l;y jirivafe attvcD* 
uifi-i, v^ho tiUed nut their Miitiil atiijauu-iits cither 
ill J ii.^paniuiu or old Spaiii : ai;rl if oar limiti; 
V. o ikl a'luv/ us to follow eat.li leader in hin pro- 
ppj-i-i, v.e should discover lh«! same darinj^ cou- 
raL/ , tl.<- same iKiiiieverinji; ardrMir, the »aine rajia- 
(:i.;us d'siie cjf'wttalth, and tin? same capiitaty of 
*-:i(Ip.riii^ and nunnouniii;;; every thlni; in order to 
a?i lin it, v/hich dL-jtinguished the oprraiions of 
the Spaniards in their threat er Ai-ieriean «:on<|ue»tJi. 
Jiili :id, however, of entering into .i detail uf this 
kind, it \\ill Ik* ri;^hr to i'ive a brief deiicript ton cif 
il)Oi<* provinces oi" vSpiM^iJ An'.erica whicli liavc 
ii-,t hitherto I'et-n ni' iiii'-'i. -d. 
'ihe jurisdiction of the v:c<;roy of New Spain 
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extends over 8e\'eral provinces, which were not su!v 
ject to the dominion of the Mexicans. Tlie coun- 
tries of Cinaloa and Sonara, that stretch along the 
east side of the Gulf of California, as well as theitn- 
mense kingdoms of New Navarre and New Mexi- 
co^ which bend towards the west and norths and did 
not acknowledge the sovereignty of Montezuma 
or his predecessors, are reduced, some to a greater, 
others to a less degree of subjection to the Spanish 
yoke. The}' extend through the most delightful part 
of the temperate zone, and have a communication 
either with the Pacific Ocean or with the Gulf of 
Mesuco, and are watered by rivers whicli not only 
enrich them but may become subservient to com- 
merce. The number of Spaniards settled in these 
provinces is extremely sn^l ; but from the rich 
mines that have been discovered, opened, and 
worked with success, they are becoming more po< 
pulous, and may soon be as valuable as any part of 
the Spanish empire of America. 

The peninsula of California was discovered by 
Cortes in the year 153t), but the Spaniards have 
made little progress in peopling it. Den Joseph 
Galvez, who was sent by the court of Spain to visit 
it, brought- a very favourable account: he found 
the pearl fishery on its coast to be valuable, and he 
discovered mines of gold of a Very promising ap- 
pearance. From its vicinity to Cinaloa nnd Sonara, 
California may, perhaps, hereafter be no longer 
regarded among the desolate and almost useless 
districts of the Spanish ejnpire. On the cast of 
Mexico, Yncalan and Honduras are comprehended 
in the gover^iment of New Sp^in. Thty stretch 
firom the Bay of Campeachy beyond Caj e Gracias 
a Dios, and derive their value principally from the 
logwood tree, which for the purposes of dyeing 
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]i;«s b«»roinc an nriK-lc in conunerGfe of great vitlue. j 
Siill f.irtlior east tiian 1 (uiiduras lie tlietwopro' *' 
>inccs of Costa Riga and Varagua, which are of but 
tfiinll value, aiut ii\critno particular attentiou. 

The most im{M)i-uint proviuce depending on the '. 
vicrrovaltv of IVru is Chili, the iuhabitantit of . 
V hich were, in a great measure, independent of . 
the incas, and for a considerable tinK^ succes8fulljr ; 
resisted the arms ot the Spaniards. The moun- 
tainous parts of the country are stiU posses:^ b^ 
tribes of the original iiUiabitaiUs^ who are fbrmid*- 
bie neighbours to the Spaulcirds, with whon\, dur- 
ing the course of two centuries, they have been . 
obliged to maintain almost perpetual hostility. I 

"i'liat part of Chili which may be properly 
cU'eiued a Spanish ]}rovince, is a narrow district ei- 
tended along the coast from the desert of Aucaniai 
to the isliuid of i-htloe, above i|UO miles. Its cli- 
mate is the oiOftt delicious in the New World 
Tiie soil is very fertile^ and, accommodated tu 
Eun)pean pnxluctions : among these are com, 
Avinc, and oil. All tlie fruits imported irorn 
Euro[K' .ittaiii to full maturity th(M'e, and the ani- 
mals oi our iicniisplKno multiply . and unprovd. 
Nor has Nature exhausted her bountv ou \he sur- 
face of the Ciirtli; the has stored its bmvels in ^Ti-. - 
rious pd-rts with mines of gold j of siiver, of cop^jer, 
auii of I^ikL 

To the east of tlw Andes, -the provinces of Tu- 
cuman and iuo dc la i'luta Ixjrder on Chili, and 
stretch from north t<), souil^ l;»()0 miles, and iu 
.breadth nior^ tliaii a thousiind. This country fornvi 
itbdf into two greiit divisions, one on the north and 
the other to tiw souili of Rio de b PlaU. The 
iormer compreJiends Paraguay, tlie famciH niia- 
Motii of tiie Jwiuits^ and several other districts. 
I... '^ TT.i 
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lie capital of La Plata is Buenos Ayres, the most 
fuideKible sea-port in South Anieriia. From 
it town fl great part of the treasure of (^hili and 
iTU is exported to Old Spain. Most oC the coun- 
(r ifs inhabited by native Americaiw. I'he Jesuits 
ere indefatigable in their endeavours to convert 
e Indians to the belief of their religion, and to 
trodiice among them the arts of civilized life; 
id they met with surprising success. More than 
K)«000 tamilies were formerly subject to the 
'saitty living in obedience and with an awe bor- 
iring on adoration. But in 1767 the Jesuits were 
Dt oat of America by ro}'ai authority, and their 
ibjecCs wene put upon the same footing with tlie 
her mhabkants of the country. 
All tbe other territories of ISpain in the New ' 
^qM, th« islands excepted, of whose discovery 
id reduction an account has already been given, 
e coinpreiiended under two great divisions ; the 
nner denominated the kingdom of Terra Firnia, 
e provinces of which stretch along the Atlantic 
om the eastern frontier of New Spain to the 
oath of ike Orinoco $ the latter the new king- 
im of Granada, situated in th« interior country. 
err^ Firma is divided into twelve largo pro- 
Dcses, whkh contain a vast deal of mountainous 
lontry: the valleys arc deep and narrow^ and 
nng for a great part of the year flooded, the whole 
iCrict ift perha^)^ the most unhealthy part of tho 
rrid zone. 'I'he plains are fertile, and produce 
eat abimdance of com, fruits, and daigs. No 
ice abounds more in rich {)asturage, or has a 
eater stock of black cattle. Its cai>ital city, 
aama, is situated upon one of' the best harlxHirs 
the South Seas. Hither is brought ail the trea-. 
re which die ridi mines of .Peru and Chili \)dy 
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to the king, or produce upon a private account. 
In tiie bay is a pearl fishery of great value. The 
town contains 5000 houses elegantly built of bfick 
and stone, di.s)K)sed in a semicircular fonn^ suid en- 
livened witli the spires and domes of several 
('hurches and monasteries. At Carthagena, the 
second town in Terra Firma, the galleons on their 
voyage from Spain put in first, and dispose of a 
considerable part of their cargo. The fleet of 
galleons generally consists of about eight men of war, 
laden with every kind of merchandize, as well as 
with military stores for Peru. No sooner are 
these sliips arrived in the Jbaven of Carthagena 
than expresses arc immediately dispatched to the 
iidjaccnt towns, that they may get ready all the 
treasure which is depOf>ited there, to meet the gal* 
leons at Porto Bello. . Here all persons concerned' 
in the various branches of this extensive traffic 
ar>>emb]e, and business of wonderful extent and 
im))ortance is negotiated in a short time. In 
about a fortnight tlie fair is over -y during which 
the display of gold and silver and precious stones 
on the one hand, and of all the curiosities and 
variety of European fabrics on the other, is as- 
tonishing. Heaps of wedges and ingots of the 
precious metals are rolled about on the wharft like 
things of little or no value. At this time an hun- 
dred crowns are given for a mean lodging, a thou- 
aand for a shop, and provisions of every kind are 
proportionably dear. 

The new kingdom of Granada is so far elevated 
abr ve the level of the sea, tliat though it approaches 
alinost to the equator the climate is remarkably 
temperate. Some districts yield gold with so great 
profusion » diat single labourers have been kndwn 
to col'ectin a day what yr^s equal m value to 25C4. 
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Its towns are populous and flourishing. Inrhistry 
is.'enc(iureged, and a considerable trade is carried 
on with Cartliagena. 

Having traced the progress of the Spaniards in 
their discoveries and concjuests, to that period when 
their authority was established over all thr vast re- 
pom in the New World, still subject to their do- 
minion 5 it remains only to consider the eftect of 
thnr settlen^ents upon the countries of which they 
took possession, as well as upon their own. 

Theiirst visibleconsequence of theestablishmenti 
made by the Spaniards in America, was the dimi- 
nution of the antient inhabitants to a degree eqtralhp- 
astonishing and deplorable. But, notwithstanding 
the rapid depopulation of America, a very consit- 
derable number of the native race still remams 
both in Mexico and Peru. Their settlements in 
some places are so populous as to merit tlie name 
of cities. In Peru, several districts, parficularly in 
the kingdom of Quito, are ocaipied almost entirely 
by Indians ; and in some provinces they are miiv 
gled with the Spaniards, and are almost the only 
persons who practise tlie mechanic arts, and fill 
roost of the interior stationi* in society. In the di- 
stricts adjacent to Carthngena, to Panama, and 
BtSBQDS-Ayrcs, tlie desolation is more general than 
even in those parts of Mexico ami Peru of wliicli 
the Spaniards have taken most full possession. 

When the coiKjucsts of the Spaniards in Ame- 
rica were completed, their monarchs, informing 
the plan of internal policy for their new dominions, 
divided them into two immense governments ; ono 
subject to tlie viceroy of New Spain, the other to 
the viceroy of Peru. The jurisdiction of the for- 
mer extended over all the provinces belonging to 
Spiun 'in the northern division of the American 
..:^ R 3 contiuent. 
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cnntiiirnt. UnrUrr that of the lattfr wa» compre- 
liriulcc) whatever niin pmiieftftd in Smith Atncrit'9. 
lfi«* aMlIinrity f»f tlir viceroy m'cr d»tric:Li so faf 
j-niiovcd from liin nwn eye and ob&ervation, was 
uii'i\oiii:ibIy both fpcblc and ill dirrrted. A third 
\u:c-rny:i\\y has thtTciorc N«n eittal>liiihcd at Santa 
1'V: fl^ Boj()ta, the rnpital of tlie ne«r kingdf ai of 
Cimnncln, the iurisfdictioTi of which ex tenth ovey 
the will le khi<;dom of I'erra Kirina, and tlie pro- 
vi'irr rif Ciuito. In subjection to the viceroys are 
other cffiiTcri of diiTerent ranks and degrees. Tlie 
vari()ii.<« duties assigned to each, and the several 
jiOHXTs whi<rli they exercise, cannot be discu^ned 
in tlii^i Toliinic. We shall theretbrc proceed to 
f xpl.'iin by wiiat means the colonies enrich the 
rooihcr country. 

Of* all J he inetlio<Is by which riches may be ac- 
quired, tliat of searc hing for tlie precious inelala 
is one <jf the most tn\ iting to men unaccustomed to 
tlif rt';^<ilar iiiM\i\ty m ith wjiich the culture of the 
e.irth and tlie ni»rratlon of commerce mujit be car- 
ried i;ii, or v.'h') iirr- so rapacious anwti to be satis- 
f\ -d wilh the i^nirhial returns of proiit whicii they 
jjicld. Ao(.or<liii;^ly, Hi soon as tlK: feveral couq- 
tiics in America were subjected to the dominion 
of Spain, this was almci.-tt the only method of 
acquiring wealth whirh occurred to the adventur- 
er •■ !)y whom tlicy wnj cQnqirrrcd. All crowded 
tn M'txiff) a!i(l F»TU, where the quantities of gold 
and silver found amr^iig the; natives promised at) 
iincx!viuijtr.d htorc. During heveral ye-ars the arr 
dour of their researches w:ui kept up by hope ra- 
th':r th:ui sii< r<;ss. At leiis^th the rich mines of 
yotaiy'i, in IVru, were arcidentally discovered in 
the year l^*!.*), by an l\\dviM\,?L«» W "«■*% clambering 
tr) the xr«;uutaiu'iii'p>ixbuvv vji «.\\asxi:^NiV>rifiL>B<A 
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Strayed from his fiock. iSoon after the miiici 
of Saootecan, in Kaw Spain « Jiltle inferior to the 
other in ya\\w, were opened. From that time the 
working of mines has become the capital occupa- 
tion of the Spaniards, and is reducecliuto a isystem 
no less complicated than interesting. 

ITxe exuberant profusion with which the moun- 
tains of the New World poured foi th their trea- 
mires astonished mankind, who had been accus- 
tomed hitherto to receive a penuricms supply of 
the precious metals from tlie more scanty stores 
contained in the mines of theantient hemisphere. 
According to principles of computation, which 
appear to be extremely moderate^ tJie quantity of 
gold and silver that has been regularly entered in 
the ports of Spain is equal in value to four millions 
sterling annually^ reckoning from the year 1-U;2» 
in whicii America was discoveredt to the present 
time. This in 3 11 years amounts to twelve hun- 
dred and A)rty-foiir millions. Immense as this sum 
kf the Spauihli writers contend tliat as much more 
ought to be added to it, in consideration of trea* 
mze which lias Ix^cn extracted from the mines, 
nd imported fraudulently into Spain without 

Eying duty to the king. By this account Spuin 
8 drawn from the New World a supply of 
Wealth amounting to nearly two tliousaiid live 
hundred millions of pounds bterling. 

Tliough the mines are the chief object of ^lic 
Spaniards, yet the fertile countries which they 
possess in America abound with other commodi- 
ties of such vahie or scarcity as to attract a consi- 
derable degree of attention. C(x:hineal h a pro- 
duction nlmost peculiar to New Spain : tliu Jesuits 
bark, the most salutary simple, perhaps, axul of 
IQoat restorative virtue^ that rrovidence has made 
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known to man, is found only In Peru : the indigo 
of Guatimala is superior in quality to that of any 
province in America : cocoa attains to its highest ■ 
perfection in the Spanish colonies, and, firom the 
great consumption of chocolate in Europe, as well 
as in America, is a valuable commodity : the to- 
bacco of Cuba is of more exquisite liavour than any 
brought firom the New World : the sugar raised id 
that island, in Hispaniola, and in New Spain, toge* 
Iher with drugs of various kinds, may be mentioned 
among the natural productions of America which 
enrich the Spanish commerce. To these must be 
added the exportation of hides, 'fhe cattle fpom 
which these are t^en range over tiie vast plains ^ 
which extend from Buenos- Ayres towards the 
Andes, iii herds of thirty or forty thousand ; and 
the unlucky traveller who onqe falls in among 
tliem, may proceed for several days before he can 
disentangle himself from among the crowd that 
covers the face of the eartli, and seems td have no 
end. They are scarcely less - numerous in New 
Spain, and in several other provinces, where they 
are killed merely for the sake *o( their hides ; and 
the slauglUer at certain seasons - is so great, that 
the stench of tlie carcases which are left in the 
field wwild infect the air, if large packs of wild 
dogs, and vast docks of American vidtnres, the 
most voracious of all the feathered tribe, did not 
instantly devour them. The number of those hides 
exported in every fleet to Europe is vary great, aad 
is a hicrative branch of commerce} 

When the importation into Spain of those various 
articles from her colonies first became active and 
considerable, her interior industry and manu- 
factures were in so prosperous a state, that with 
ibe product of these ^e \\^ able both to purchase 

vhe 
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the cotninodLties of Uie New World and to answer 
its growing demands. Nor was the state of the 
Spanish marine at this period less flourishing than 
that ^ its manu&ctures. In the beginning of the 
sixteenth century^ Spain is said to have possessed 
above a thousand merchant ships, a number tor su- 
perior to that of any nation in Europe in that age. 
By the aid which foreign trade and domestic in- 
dustry gave reciprocally to each other in their pro- 
gress» the augmentation of both must have been 
rapid and extensive \ and S])ain might have re- 
ceived the same accession of opulence and vigour 
from her acquisitions in the New Worlds thatotlier 
powers have derived from tliuir colonies. But va-i 
rioas causes prevented this. 

The same thing liappens to nations as to indi- 
viduals. Wealth which flows in gradually, and 
tKrith nioderate increase^ nourishes that activity 
which is friendly to commerce, and calls it fortli 
into vigorous exertions ; but when opulence pours 
in suddenly and with too full a stream, it overturns 
all sober plans of industry, and brings along with 
it a taste for what is wild and extravagant. Sucli 
was the great and sudden augmentation of power 
and revenue tliat the possessions of America 
brought into Spain^ and symptoms of its i>erni- 
cious Influence soon began to appear. When 
Pliiltp II. ascended the Spanish throne, remit- 
tances from the colonies became a regular and 
considerable branch of revenue. The i'atal ope- 
ration of this cliange in the state of the king- 
dom was at once conspicuous. And under the 
Vreak administration of Philip III. the vigour 
of the nation sunk into the lowest decline. The 
inconsiderate bigotry of that monarch expelled at 
once neai'ly a million of bis most industriuuii sub- 
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jects, at the very time when the exhausted s^ate of" 
the kingdom required some eKtraoriUiKny exer- 
tions of political wisdom to augment its numbers, 
and to revive its strengtli. Spain felt that hex 
/)nanufactures were fallen into decay; that her 
fleets, which had been the terror of Europe, were 
mined ; and that her commerce was lost. Even 
agriculture, the piimaiy object of industry in 
rvery prosperous state, was neglected, and one of 
the most fertile countries in Europe hardly raised 
what was sufficient fqr the support of its own in- 
habitants. The Spaniards, intoxicated with the- 
wealth which poured in upon' them, deserted the 
paths of industry to which tliey had been accus- 
tomed, and repaired with 'eagerness to those re- 
gions from which this opulence issued; till at 
length Spain was unable to supply the growing' 
demands of the colonies. She had recourse to her 
nei ghbours. Tiie manufactures of tlie Ix^ w Coun- 
tries, of England, of France, and of Italy, fur- 
nished in abundance whatever she required. In i 
short time, not above a twentieth part of the coca* 
Hiodities exported to America was of Spanish 
growth or fabric. The treasure of the New World 
may be said henceforward not to have belonged to 
Spain. That wealth, which by an ihterBal circa* 
la t ion would have spread throurh each vein of 
industry, and have conve^^ed lite and motion to 
every branch of manufacture, fiowed out of dm 
kingdom with such a rapid course as neither en- 
riched nor a»imnte<l it. On tlie otlier hand, the 
artisans of rival nations, encouraged by the quick 
sale of their commodities, improved so much in 
industry, as to be able to afford them at a rate so 
low that the manufacturers o{ Spain were still 
i^irtiier dejpreMed. This destpuotive commerco 

drained 
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Rallied off" the ricbes of the nation, and tlie Spa* 
uurds^ in ftck^ became only the carriers of foreign 
luercliaiidizd, and the channel through which 
the precioiw nieUls Aowed from America to the 
other European states, Spain was so much as* 
tontiihed and distressed at beholding her American 
treasures vanish iilmost as soon as they were im^ 
portied, that Philip 111. issued an edict, by which 
he endeavoured to raise copper money to a value in 
currency nearly equal to that of silver 3 and the 
lord of the Peruvian and Mexican mines was r&> 
duoed to a wretched expedient, which is the lasit 
resource of petty impoverished states. 

Thus the |xjssessious of Spain in America hav« 
uot proved a source of population and of wealth to 
her, in the same manner as those of odier nations, 
lu tliose couutries of Europe where industry is in 
lull vigour, evLTy person setded in such colonies 
as are biniilar in their situation to those of Spain, k 
supposed to give employment to three or four at 
home in supplying his grants. But wherever the 
iDotber country cannot atford this supply, every 
emigrant may be considered as a citi'^&en lost to 
the community; and strangers must reap all the 
benefit of answering his demands. 

We have already noticed the trade carried on 
by the galleons : these were frequently retarded 
by various accidents, and on such occasions the 
scarcity of European goods in the Spanish settle* 
nicnts frequently became excessive 3 their price 
rose to an enormous height. The vigilant eye of 
mercantile attention did not fail to observe this 
favourable opportunity: an ample supply was 
poured in from the English, French, and Dutch 
islands ; and when the galleons at length arrived 
Ihcy found the marketa. so glutted by this illicit 

commerce^ 
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commerce, that there was no demand for the com- 
modiiies with which they were loaded. To re- 
medy this, Spain permitted a considerable part of 
her commerce with America to be carried on in 
register ships. These were fitted out during the 
iuter\'als between tlie stated seasons when ttie gal- 
leons failed, by merchants of Seville or Cad]Z» 
upon obtaining a licence firom the council of the 
Indies, for which they paid a high premium. 

In proportion as experience manifested the ad- 
vantages of carrying on trade in this mode, the 
number of register ships increased ; and at length 
in tlie year 1^48, the galleons, after having been 
employed umvards of two centuries, were finally 
laid aside. From that period there has been no 
intercourse with Chili and Peru, but by single 
ships, dispatched from time to time as occpsioa 
requires. These sail round Cape Horn, and con- 
vey directly to the ports in the Soutli Sea the pro- 
ductions and manufactures of Europe, for which 
the people settled in those countries were before 
obliged to repair to Porto-Bello or Panama. 

It remains oniy to give seme account of the 
trade carried on between New Spain and the 
I'hilippine Islands. Soon after the accession of 
Philip II. a scheme was formed of planting a 
colony in these islands, which had been neglected 
einctr the time of their discovery. Manilla, in the 
island of Lnconia, was the station chosen for the 
capital of this new establishment. From it an active 
commercial intercourse began with tlie Chinese^ 
and a considerable number of that industrious peo- 
ple, allured by the prospect of. gain, settled in the 
Philippine Islands, under Spanish protection. They 
supplied the colony so amply with all the valuable 
productions and manu^Ktures ^f the East, es 

enabled 
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enabled Philip to open a trade with America, hy a 
course of navigation tlie longest from land to land 
on oar globe. In the infancy of this trade it was 
carried on with Callao on the coast of I'cru, but 
afterwardi it was removed to Acapuico on the coast 
of New Spain. 

After vanous arrangements it has been brought 
into a reguLir form. C)ne or two ships depart an- 
nually from Acapuico, wliich are j^miittcd to 
cmy out silver to the amount of more tlian one 
hundred tliou.sand pounds sterlings in return for 
which they bring back spices^ drugs, china, ami 
japan wares ; calicoes, chintz, muslins, silks, and 
eveiy precious article with which tlie East can 
supply the rest of the >\orld. Ibr some time the 
niipchants of Peru were ])crmitted to participate 
in tfiis trathc, but now it is conlined solely to 
New Spain. In consecjuence of ihi« indulgence, 
the inhabitants of that country enjov advantages 
unknown to the other Spaniiih colonies. I'he 
manufactiures of the East are not only more suited 
to a warm climate, and are more showy than tliose 
of Europe, but" can be sold at a lower price j while> 
at the same time, tlie protits upon them are so 
CvAniderablc as to enrich all thor>c who are em- 
I^Ojred either in bringing ihem from Manilla, or 
'vending them in New Spain. As the intere>t 
both of the buyer and seller concurs in favouring 
this branch of commerce, it has continued in spite 
of regulations, concerted wiili llie most anxious- 
Jealousy^ to circumscribe it. Under cover of what 
the laws permit to be imported, grt»at quantities of 
India goods are poured into the markets of New 
Sp.'un; and when the European ships nrri>e at Vera 
Cniz, tl ey frequcndy find the wants of tlk' peoj)le 
▼OL. xxtv^ s supplied 
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supplied by cheaper uiul more acceptable comnio* 
ditics. 

Notwithstanding tliese frauds^ tlic Spanish mo* 
nard&i receive a very coiifcidcrablc levi-nue t'roiu 
the American dominions. This aiises from taxes 
of various kinds, which may be divided into, 1. 
What is paid to the sovereign as lord of the Neur 
World: to this clu>^ belong the duty on the pro^ 
duce of the mines, and the tribute exacted from 
the Indians: the former is tenned by the Spaniards 
the right of nignory, the latter is the duty of' vat' 
uaUigc. 2, Into tlie numerous duties on cou> 
nu'rce, which accomp*iny and, opprt^ss it in everf 
ittcp: and 3. Whiit accrues to the king, as head 
of the church. In consequence of this, he receives 
the spiritual reveniii:s levied by tlie a]>oht(ilic chttn- 
bcr in Euro^x;, and Ls entitled likewise to tlie pro- 
fit arisini; from \Ui sale of tiic bull of Cruzado. 
I'his hull, wliiLli is publi4*^ «i^ry two ycan» 
contains an ab-iolution i'roni pdst otiences, and a 
penni><>iou toe:it ^-trvcral kinds of prohibited food 
during Jx'nt. E\ v.ry person in the Spanish colonies^ 
of KurojX'Hii, Cpruliuj], or mixed race, purchases 
a bull, which is deemed cs.seniial to his salvation, 
at the rate set upon i. by ^yAcrnment. It is not 
easy to get r.l the uiiiOu:it cf those various fundi; 
but it in prob:t]>lc thai tijt: net public revenue raised 
in America (.Umh i.oi exceed a million and a half 
bteiiing ]K-r annum. Spain and Portugal are« how- 
ever, the only Kurt^pckin p<iwer» who derive a direct 
revenue from their colt.nies. All the advantage 
tiiat accrues to ot I ler iiations from their Aruericau 
don)inions arises from tlie csdusive enjoyment ci 
tiieir trade. 

Bul if tbc levcuu^ NftucU Spain draws from 
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America be great, the expense of administration 
in her colonies bears full proportion to it. The 
salaries allotted to every person in public office are 
TCiy high, llie viceroys maintain all the state 
ad dSgnity of rq>'alty. Their courts display such 
pomp as hardly retains the appearance of a dele- 
g^itea authority. All this expense is defrayed by the 

The salaries constitute but a small part of the 
revefnie enjoyed by the viceroys. From the single 
artide of presents made to him on the anniver- 
tary of his name-day, a viceroy has been known to 
fecei\'e fifteen thousand pounds sterling. Accord- 
ing to a Spanish proverb, the Icgnl revenues of a 
rjceroy are knoT^-n : his real profits depend upon hjf 
opnortunities and ronsrience. Hence their com- 
ihSon is granted only for a very short term of 
years; which renders t!\em often more rapacious, 
in order quickly to rcpair a sluittered fortune or to 
create a new ocie. But even in situations so trying 
to human frailty, there are instances of virtue that 
remains nnscda<"ed. In the year 177^* the marquis 
dc Croiz finished the term of his viceroyalty in New 
Spain with unsuspected integrity; and, instead of 
bringing home exorbitant wealth, returned with the 
admiration and applause of a grateful people, whool 
^ government had rendered happy. 
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CHAP. vii. 

History of the Poriuguetft Setilementu in Amerka. 
D'ucorery of Brazil. Extent of thn Portuguete 
tlmplre. Coiuiueut of Portugal, Brazil taken 
by the Ihitvh. Recovered. Extent of Brasii 
How dirJded and governed. Inhabitants, Trade. 
Amazonia. River Amazon. People. French 
Settlement of Cayenne. Ihitch Settlements at 
Guiana. Chief towns. Climate. Inhabitants, 
Productions. 

'J^'HE discovery of America by Columbus wa«, 
as Vi'ii Imve seen, owing orlghially to justiea* 
soiling on the figure of the earth, though thc0r- 
tiailar land wiiich he dlsco\'ered >vxis fur from mat 
U'liicli he sought. 'Hqtq wiw evidently a mixture 
of 'wise design and fortunate accident; but the Por- 
tuguc<ie discovery of Brazil may be regarded as 
merely accidental. For, sailing with a considerable 
armament to India, by tlie v^wy of the Cape of 
Good Hope, but standing out to sea to avoid tL« 
calms upon the coast of Africa, the Portuguefe 
ileet fell in with tlie continent of South Americ?, 
l/pon tlicir return they made so favourable a re- 
port of tlie land whicli they had dlsco\'ea*d, that 
the court resolveri to send a colony thither. This 
was at first opp<^s^'d by the Spnnuirds, who consi- 
dered the country as within their dominions. Mat- 
ters w(fre, however, at length accommodated by a 
treaty, in whicJi it mhs agreed tliat the Portuguese 
should possess all that tract of land tlwt lies bc- 
fu'een tlu; llUer of Amazons and that of I>a 
i^iata. 
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When their right was thus confirmed, a ^ 
the Portuguese pursued tlie settlement with . ' .^ * 
iuch vigour, that in a little time more than ^' 
two thousand miles of sea-coast was -colonized^ 
y/hkli was infinitely to tlie benefit of the mother 
toontiy. Their settlements on the const of Africa 
forwarded this establishment, by the number of 
negroes which they aftbrded them for their works. 
Hence the intrDduction of negroes into this part of 
America, and the foundation of a traffic, disgrace- 
fill to all concerned in it. • 

In the very meridian of their prosperity, when 
the Portuguese \vere in possession of so extensive 
an empire, and so £ourisning a trade in Africa, in 
Arabia, in India, iu the Asiatic isles, and in the 
!^^ valuable part of America, they wem crushed 
hf one of tliose incidents which decides the fato 
•f kii^doms. Don Sebastian, one of their . y. 
greatest princes, in aji expedition he had j.qa* 
undertaken against the Moors, was slain; by ' 

which accident the Portuguese lost their liberty, and 
were absorbed into the Spanish dominions. 

Soon after this misfortune, the same yoke that 
galled tlie Portuguese grew so intolerable to the 
inliabitants of the Netherlands, that they threw 
it off with great fury and indignation. Not sa-* 
ti^fied with erecting themselves into an indCi- 
peudent state, they fdl upon the possessions of th# 
Portuguese 5 took almost all- their fortresses in the 
liist Indies 3 and then turned their arms upon Brazil, 
which was unprotected by Europe, and be- * v^ 
tiayed by tlie cowardice of tlie governor of ,(503 
their principal city. They would have over- ' 

mn the xshole, had not the archbishop Don Michael 
de Texeira believed, that in such an emergency the 
danger of hij» country superseded the common obr< 

8 J Xx^^'CvsWk 
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ligations of his profession. He took arms, and at 
the head of his monks, and a few scattered forces, 
put a stop to the torrent of the l^tch conquest. He 
made a gallont stand until succours arrived, and 
then resigned the commissiqa. witli which the pub« 
He necessity and his own valour had armed him» 
into the hands of a persun appointed by authority. 
By tlu$ noble conduct the archbishop saved seven 
of the fourteen provinces into which Brazil was di- 
vided: the rest fell into the hands of the Dutch, ' 
^ j^ from whom they were again partly recon- 
idfii * 4^^^ ^7 ^^ Portuguese, but not ^^'ithout 
* a considerable struggle, and afber much 
loss 01) both sides. The Portuguese agi-ced to pay 
the }!>utch eight tons of gokl, to relinquish their 
interest in this couutry: which was accepted; md 
they have remained in peaceable possession orill 
Brazil till about 17CJ2, when the Spaniards took 
the fortress of St. Sacrament^ but by the treaty of 
pence it was restored. 

This vast territory' is but little known, partly 
from the 'vt'ant of science and curiosity, and partly 
on account of the thick forests which cover the ex- 
tensive plains of La Plata. Though in strict alli- 
ance with Portugal, wc have little precise know- 
ledge of Brazil, and still less of the interior country 
of jVmazoiiia. The chief ciiy of Brazil was for- 
merly Saint Salvador, which has since yielded to 
Bio de Janeiro. 

Brazil is now divided into eight independent go- 
vernments, besides tliat of Rio de Janeiro, of which 
alone the governor retains tlie style of viceroy cf 
the Brazils. The discovery and improvement of the 
gold and diamond mines, about one hundred 
leagues to the N. W. have secured to Janeiro a 
decided preDgndcrance#. But all the provinces 



growing fast into opulence and ioJp^^ttance; 
and we are informed by sir George Staunton, that 
they manufactured of late years several of the most 
neccssar)" articles for tlieir own consumption, and 
tlieir produce was so considerable that the balance 
of trade began to be already in their favour; and 
remittances of bullion were made to them from 
Europe, in return for the overplus of their ex- 
ports bdyond their imports. The diamond mines , 
bdong exclusively to the crown; and one fifth of 
the gojd is exacted. There are also numcrons - 
taxes and impositions, whidi instCcid of enlarging 
the revenue are the great causes of its diminution. 

The European settlers in Brazil are fond of plea- 
wre, but lextremely obsen'ant of the ceremonies of 
VlHgioii. Labour is chiefly performed by slaves, 
about twenty thousand negroes being annually im- 
ported. The natives are said to be irreclaimable 
lavages, who chiefly subsist apart on the coast l)e- 
twcen Janeiro and Sail Salvador. I'he harbour of 
Rio Janeiro is capacious and excellent; surround- 
ed by a fertile country, and protected by the cas- 
tle of Santa Cruz. On the we.st is the city of St. 
Sebastian, commonly called llio de Janeiro, built 
oti a tongue of land, the hills and rocks behind 
being crowned with woods, convents, houses, and 
churches. The .streets are generally straight and 
well paved. Water is supplied by an aqueduct 
afier the Romau plan; fbr, notwithstanding tlie 
Dame, there is no river of any note. 

The trade of Brazil is very great, and increases 
every year. Of tiie diamonds there are supposed 
to be returned to Europe to the amount of 1 30,0001. 
annually. This, with the sugnr, tlic tobacco, the 
hides, and the valuable drugs for medicine and 
manufactures^ may give some idea of the im^^t- 
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mit.c of ihU traiTio, not only in l\>rtagil, but tt 
all the tradini; powcn* o^ Europf . 

Ania/onui was (linrovered by ]*Viincis<*o< >relbnia» 
uImjui the yi'ar l.>M(i. who in rctiiniliij; from Peru 
hii'iWd i\u\Mi tlif ri\(!r Ania/on lo tiic Adantic 
occ'iuh On the banks of tlic river he observed 
ifjnip^inlcb oi women in arniK. ( hi tliai acvounl he 
rallfii liic co'.iittry Amazonia, or tlic iMiudof Ama- 
zons, and ga\c tlie name of Aninzon to tlie river, 
which loiiii'.Tly had Ik-cn railed ^fariii^non. The 
iSpaniards W( re never able to elfect a heUlement 
Uiere; jjut ihe I'oriu^ueiiehave bomebmalleolonief 
on tluiL part ut' the coa.st whicl: lies bclwixl Capo 
\oi ill and the mouth of the Ani:icv>u. This river 
i^ one ot tiie largest in the world, itnins a couns 
fnjwi wertt lo eaU of about three tiioiu^and tnikit 
and re«-4Mvt.s ne:triy two hundreii otlier rivers, 
home of whi<'h :'.i\' not interior in magnitude to the 
i).innbe or tiu* Nile. The breadth ot this river at 
its niouth, ulure it di>eharges ithcif by several 
( i<ai:ne]ii into tlie o«-ean, alnnM (inder tiic equa- 
tor, !•» ontr hiindn-d and iiliy niile», and at ono 
thou.^and live Imndred miles from its mouth it i^ 
forty i. It horns dee}). In the rainy season it ovcr- 
liow's its banks, and waters ami fertilises the ad"> 
jaient c(>nntjy, 

'i'iie Indian nations inhabiting this extensive 
traet of the globe are very nnjncnin.s ; aid the 
banks of almcj.st every river are inhabited by a dif- 
ierent p(-(;{)le, wlio are governed by their eay/iques, 
difttin^^nislied iWni their subjecrts by coronets of 
beaiitifid teat]iei-.->. Ihey are idolaters^ and wor- 
fcliip the images of their antient JionK,*s. In their 
fx|*editi(jn» they carry their go«ls with them. 

7'ijc possessions ot (ho French on the continent 
of ^Vincricii uvz xcry viKov^a^Avive^iV* 'VW^ v^ere 
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fonptfrlj the lords of Canada and L6tiisiana, but 
have now lost all footing in North Aineriai. Oh 
the southern continent, however, they have still a 
settlemebt, which is called Cayenne, in Guiana. 
The chief town is Caen, or Cayano, in which 
there are tM'clve hundred white inhabitants, ex- 
clusive of the garrison. The coast is very low, 
but within land there are fine hills, proper for 
almost every species of cultivation. But th* 
French have not yet extended them bo far as they 
might. The soil and climate seem unexception* 
able, but during the roins many parts arc inun* 
dated. The dxy season is from June to October, 
and the heaviest rains are in our winter season. 
Cayenne pepper is the principal product of tliis 
country ; besides which, they expor(. sugar, cocoa, 
vanilla, and indigo. 

llie French have also taken possession of the 
island of Cayenne, which is situated at the moutl\ 
of the river of the same name. It is about forty- 
fii'C miles in circumference, and is reckoned very 
unhealthy. To this place the tyrant Robespierre 
hanislied many of the best men of France, for po- 
litical offences. Tlie Coi*sican Buonaparte has 
made use occasionally of this island for the same 
purpose. 

After tlie Portuguese had dispossessed the Dutch 
of Brazil, they formed settlements in Guiana, 
A.D. 1663; lut four years afterwards they were 
expelled by the English, whose descendants form 
part of the colony, which was given back to the 
butch, in exchange for New York, in I676, 
Butch Guiana is to the N. W. of the French set- 
tlement, and is often called Surinam, from a river 
of that name on which the capital is situated. The 
chief towns are Paramaribo, on the western bank 
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of the Surinam, and New Middleburg ne^r. the 
N. W. extrei^iity of the colony. Dcmcratii is n 
settlement c^i a river of that nauje. Ii>sequtbo is 
another Dutch settlement on the SpanUh Main, 
which siirrciidered to the English in 1/81, but 
which was not considered of ^uiiicjeut uiipoitaDD& 
3to be retained. 

The climate of this country is reckoned un- 
wholesome. The wet and dry seasons are al- 
ternate, c^cb for ^bout three months. It is one of 
the richest and most valuable colonies belonging to 
tlie United Pjrovinces j but it is in a less prosperous 
situation than it was some years since^ owing to the 
wars in which they have been engaged witli their 
fugitive negroes, whom they treated with^ great 
barbarity, and who are become sufficiently nu- 
merous" to fofm a kind of colcAiy in tlie woods, 
and to be really formidable enemies to tlieir former 
masters. Under the command of chiefs elected 
from among tlvemseives, they have cultivated lands 
for their subsistence; and, making frequent in- 
cursions jnti) the neighbouring plantations, reveng» 
themselves upon their old oppressors. The chief 
tra^ of Surinam consists in sugar, cotton, coffee, 
tobacco, lia}^, skijas, and very valuable dyeing drugs. 

The inhabitants of Dutch Guiana are either 
whites, blacks, or the reddish-brown aboriginal 
natives of America. The promiscuc^^ interr 
course of these different people has likewise gene- 
rated several intermediate casts, whose colours der 
pcnd on their degree of consanguinity to eitker 
Whites, Indians, or Negroes. — There are so 
many birds of various species, and remarkable for 
the beauty of their plumage, in Guiana, that several 
persons in the colony have employed themselves 
with their dependents very adiaatageously ii^ 

killing 



killing and preserving them for the cnWincts of na- 
turalists in different jjarts of J 'iin)j)c. The ^)rpcdo, 
cir electrical eel, is found iu the rivers of (kiiima. 
But the immense number and variety of snakes in 



this country form orle of its chief inc'onveniences. 
It 18 said that several years ago one was killed 
"which measured 33 feet in Ten<;th, and in tlip 
largest part tliree feet in circumference. The 
laaba is a peculiar amphibious aniinni of small 
iize, about the size of a pig four months old, co- 
vered with fine short hair 5 its flesh is preferred t'^ 
all other kinds of meat. The qnassi. the castor-oil 
nut, the cassia, the palm-oil, the cowhage, the 
balsam of capivi, and ipecacuanha, an? :j11 natives 
here. An herbaceous plant called troolies, grows 
here, whose leaves are the larjijest of jir.v vot 
known : they lie on the ground, and have sonieiimos 
attained the almost incredible length of thirty 
feet, by three fcet in width. So admirable a ma- 
terial for covering has not been bestowed on tliis 
country in vain; most of the houses are thatched 
with it, and it will last for years without repair. 
Gum caoutchouc is produced from a large tree in 
Guiana, and is used for vessels of various kinds 
and for torches. A smalltrce called caruna yields 
I a farinaceous imt, from which the Indians prepare a 
ilow poison, the instrument of jealousy or revenge. 
Still more certain is the Ticuna poison, w hich U 
prepared from the roots of the nibbees, that in- 
habit the entangled forests of these immeasurable 
iwaraps, and arc a shelter to the panthers, the 
Krpeuts^ and all those monstrous and abominable 
reptiles that generate in this peatiicntial atmo« 
inhere. 

CRKS 
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where his people should make their dwellings. 1 

iler his auspices an inconsiderable colony took ] 

session of that part of tlie American coast wJ 

flow forms Nortli Carolina. In honour of the vi: 

queen, his sovereign, he gave to the whole coui 

the name of VTginia. These first settlers, and ot 

who followed iliem, were either destroyed by 

natives, removed by succeeding navigators, or 

Avithout leaving any behind to tell tiieir me 

choly story. No pemihnent settlement was 

tec ted till ,the reign of James the First. 

granted letters patent to lliomas Gates and 

. y. associates, by which he conferred on tj 

n\c\^ ''all tliose territories in America w! 

* were not then posstTssed by other Chris 

prince*," and which lay between the 44th and * 

degree of nortli latitude. They were divided 

tw o companies. The oneconsisling of adventt 

of the city of London, was called tlie London c 

pariy j tiie other consisting of merchants of 

month and some otlier western towns, was g 

the Plyjnouth company. The adventurers -" 

empowered to transport thither as many En] 

subjects as should willingly accompany them 5 

it was declared, *' that the colonists and their* 

dren should enjoy tlie same liberties as if they 

remained or were born witliin the realm." 

^ y^ month of April is the epoch of the first 

607 J^^nent settlement on the coast of Virg 

' * the name tlien given to all that exte 

country which now forms the original Thii 

States. The emigrants took possession of a penii 

on the northtm side of James River, and erect 

to\^Ti in honour of their sovereign, which theyc 

James-Town. In a few months diseases swept j 

one lalfot tl.eir number^ which grt^^itl/ dii-r 
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led alamied the others. Nevertheless, witlilo 
twenty years from the first foundfltion of Janies- 
To'vni, upwards of 9JIP0 English subjects had, at 
different tiijicSj, migrated thither, of wliom at this 
period only 1800 remained alive. 

Thirteen years elapsed after James-Town ber 
gan to be built, before any permanent settle-- 
ment was effected in die northern colony. Va- 
rious attempts for that purpose had failed, 
nor was the arduous business accompli?iIied 
till it was undertaken by men who were influ 
enced by higher motives tlian the mere exten-? 
sion of agriculture or commerce. These were 
denominated in England Puritans, from a desire 
(rf" farther reformation in the established church, 
luid particularly for tlieir aversion from cer- 
tain popish habits and ceremonies which they 
PODtended led to idolatry. So violent was the 
zeal of thfi majority for uniformity . in matters of 
relt^on, that popular preachers among the Pu- 
ritang were suspended, imprisoned, and ruined, 
for not using garments or ceremonies which their 
adversaries acknowledged to be indifferent. And 
towards the end of (]ueen Elizabeth's reign an act 
iras passed for punishing those who refused to 
come to church, or were present at any conventiclo 
or meeting. The punishment in certain cases was 
peq)etual banishment ; and upon tlios^ who should 
jctum witliout license, deatli was ^o be inflicted. 
This cruel law increased tlie nurai^er of Puritans. 
Some suffered death, others were banished 3 and 
not a few, to avoid these evilsj voluntarily exiled 
themselves from their native cpuntry. Of this 
number was a congregation under the pastonil 
care of Mr. John Robinson, who, to elude their 
persecutors, removed to Jiolland. llicre they covix 

T 2 \.\\sa^\ 
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Ihiucd ton Vfirs liij^hly esteemed by the natives ; 
yy p. when <ni a« con Tit of tlie morals of the 
1 Yiii ^^^*-^*' whitli in their opuiion were too 
' Irix, they 1)t"4an to tliink of a second re- 
moval, lest tin ir oll«.pring should conform ^o the 
bad example dally lK.fore them, lliey hadak; 
«n ardent desil'e of propagating religion in foreign 
Uiids, and of separating themselves from all the 
cxisfingistablishments hi Luroj)C. An application 
vai nia'lc to James Ibr full lilx'rty of conscience ; 
but he promJMed only to crHinkx* at and n<it miik-it 
flicm. Iliey nevertluJess ventured, aitd sailed to 
the numlK^r of one hundred and one from Plymouth^ 
and arrived at ('ape Cod in November idiO. 
'I'hey fornu'd themselves into a body ixiitic under 
flic crov/n of Knglaiid^ and employed themiielvet 
in niakhi;^ discoxeries till the end of the year. 
Wiihia six months of their landing they buried 
44 (x r.^:oTis rjiit of the number that went out. 
Anini;it(rd with a high degree of religious zeal, 
they supix)n*!d every liard?ihip with foniiudc and 
resrjiution. 'J he prospect of exemption from ec- 
rlesiaHtual eourtfi, and of an undisturbed liberty 
of wofiiiippiiig thi-'ir (Creator in the way tliatwas 
at^reeiil)]e U) lheirr)Wii conscience's, were, in their 
eifiimation, a suiHcieiU counterbalance to all that 
they underwent. 

This handful (if people laid th(^ foundation of 
New-Kiigland, and from them sprung all t!iO!U! 
who have sinre inliabitcd Ma•■^?.(•hus*Itt.^, Ncv 
Hampshire, C'onnecticut, and lllw>c!e-Isl.ind. Tlv* 
Puritans, to which sect the lirst emi;^raii:s Ix:- 
lon«;e(l, were a plain iiuhistilous ])eopie, aiM 
«tri<t observers of the moral and so<'ial duti'.*s. 
AfTording to lhe\ \)f\\\v\v\jc^, tU' Uihle was ih^ 
^.jIc rule both of iM\ ^v\ vt\s:\\v-A s •»i^^C!Nt^?:«v- 
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m of articles of faith, modes of worship, &c. 
ibversiveof natural rights, and an usurpation 
ver not delegated to any man or body of men 
!Vpr. It is to be lamented that these prif;- 
of religious liberty ceased to operate on tJie 
ants soon after they came into the possession 
ver. In the eleventh year after their ^ y. 
I in America, they resolved that "no ,L . ' 
ihould be admitted to the freedom of ^ ' 
body politic, but such as were members of 
churches J '* and afterwards, '' that none but 
should share in die administration of civil 
hment, or have a voice in any election." In 
r years more they had so far forgotten their 
sufferings, as to press for uniformity in re- 
, and to turn persecutors in order to accom- 
it. As the intolerance of England peopled 
ichussetts, so the intolerance of tliat province 
many emigrate from it, and gave rise to va-t 
distant settlements, which in the course of 
were formed into other provincial establish - 
5. Connecticut, Rhode^Island, and New 
[>shire, sprung from Massachussetts, and their 
growth was greatly accelerated by her im-» 
c zeal for uniformity. The country which 
abdivided into these four provinces had been 
, New Englaucf ever since the year l6l4. 
)ropriety of classing *hem under one general 
became more evident, from tlieir being set- 
»y the same kind of people, connected with 
otherby blood, imiformity of manners, and a 
irity of religious and political sentiments. 
;arly population of this northean country wa» 
In the short space of twenty years from 
rtt settlement, 21,200 persons arrived in 
essels 3 "W'ben, from a change in public affairs^ 

T3 
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the emigration from Old to New England in a great 

measure ceased. 

* j^ Maryland %vas the third English colony 

\7zo<.' settled in North America 5 but the first 

which from its hejiinninff was erected into 
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a province of the empire. The tirst emigration to 
this place consisted of about 200 gentlemen, chiefly 
of the Roman catholic religion, divert., their 
leader purchased the right of the aborigines, aiiJ 
vith their consent took pos*?ssion of the to^^'n, 
which he called St. Mary's. He continued caw- 
fully to cultivate their friendship, and lived with 
them oo terms of perfect amity. Tlie lands which 
Iiad thus been ceded were planted with facility, be- 
cause they had already undergone the discipline of 
Indian tillage. Food was therefore easily procured. 
The Roman catholics, unhappy in their native land, 
and desirous of a pedceful asylum, went over in 
great numbers to Alaryland. Lord Baltinv)re> to 
whom the proviuce had been graitted, laid the 
foundation of its future prosj)erity on the broad basii 
of security to property, and of ireedom in religion. 
\Vliiie Virginia j)ersecutcd the Puritans, numbers 
of them passed over to this new province, the as- 
sembly of M^hich had enacted, " that no persons, 
protessing to believe in Jesus Christ, should be mo- 
lested in res[)ect of their religion, or in tlie free ex- 
ercise thereof." The prudence of one colony ac- 
quired what the folly of tlie other had thrown away. 
Thus in Massachussetts the Puritans persecuted 
various sects, and the Church of England in 
Virginia harassed those who dissented from the 
established religion j while the Roman Catholics 
of Maryland tolerated and protected the profes- 
sors of all denominations. 
Tb^ di^tractlQos which convulsed England fot 
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wenty-five years left no leisure for colonizing 3 but 
18 soon as Charles II. was rehtored to the throne of 
lis ancestors, it was resumed with greater spirit 
:han c\'er. By charters granted by this » t) 
sovereign, Connecticut, Rhode-Island, and ^J/j,* 
Providence plantations were rendered pure 
lemocracies. Every power, legislative, judicial, 
ind executive, was invested in tlie fi*ecmen of the 
:x)rporation, or their delegates ;^ and the colony 
DRas under no obligation to communicate its legisla- 
STeRcts to the national sovereign. 

In the succeedhig year a patent was granted to 
brd Clarendon and others, comprehending that 
sxtent of country which now forms the ^ ^^ 
states of North Carolina, South Carolina, « /ko' 
ind Georgia, la the following year king 
Charles gave to his brother James, duke of York, 
1 patent which included New York and New- 
J«;rsc>'. 

At this period Charles pare to Wil- . jy 
liam Penii a patent tor Penhsylvania ; and ." * 
lome time after he obtained a farther 
grant of the land on the western side of the 
Delaware, and south of Pennsylvania, which wa* 
firmed into a separate government, and is now the 
state of Delaware. Notwithstanding these char- 
ters, IVIr. Penn did not tliink hiniself invested with 
die right of the soil till he had purchased it from 
th? native proprietors. 

In this manner was the English North Ameri- 
can continent parcelled out into distinct govern- 
ment-;. Little did the founders foresee of tho 
conse.'juences both good and evil that were to 
result to the Old World from the discovering and 
colonizing the New. ^\'hcn we consider the ini- 
m^Dse cjuaatilies pf gold and silver which have. 
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flowed from it into Europe j the subsequei 
crease of industr}' and population ; the prod i 
extcpsion of commerce, manufactures, and 
gation.; and the influence of the whole on 
iiers and arts : we see such an accumulati 
good, as leads us to rank Columbus ainop^ 
greatest benefactors of the human race. But 
we consider the injustice done to the natives 
extirpation pf many of their numerous na 
whose names are now not evjen known ; the J 
made among the first settlers -, tlie slavery < 
Africans, to which America has furnished 
temptation j and the many wars wjiich it h? 
casioned 5 we contemplate such a mass of n 
as may lead one to dpubt whether the evil hi 
outweighed the good. 

The advantage which the emigrants to An 
expected frona the protection of their native 
reign, and prospect of aggrandisement whic 
monarch anticipated from the extension of hi 
pi re, piade the former veiy solicitous for chs 
and the latter vf ry ready to gyant them, fji 
reasoned clearly op their nature, or well u 
stood their extent. In less th^n eighty years 
mil(&8 of sea-coast were granted away j a 
little did they who gave or they who accept 
charters understand their own transactions, t] 
sevei'al cases the same groupd w^ cpvered b) 
tradictory grants, some of which extended t 
South Sea, over a country whose breadth is ye 
known, and which to this day is unexplored- 
Ideal as these charters were, they answei 
temporary purpose. Tiie colonists re})Osed 
fidence in them, and were excited to indust 
their credit. And it is worthy of observ; 
tliat of the thirteen colonies, up ope, Gt 

exec 
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»te3, was settled at the expence cf goverrn 
Towards the settlement of that southern 
er, considerable sums have at diftercnt times 
granted by p;irliatnent ; but the twelve more 
em provincee had been wholly settled by pn- 
ad venturers. Nor does k a|>pear (hat any 
ensation for tlieir lands was ever made to 
iborigines of America by the crown or par- 
tit of England. But policy as well as jus- 
sd the colonists to purchase and pay for what 
ocaipied. lliis was done in almost every 
ment ; and they prosipcred most, who by 
e and kindness took the greatest ipains to con* 
5 the good-will of the na^iives. 
le legal and constitutional history of Ac colo* 
in their early peiiods, aifords but Ftttle in^ 
ion*. It is sulficient to obsene, tfeat in less 
eighty years from the first ipermanent English 
anient in North Ajjierica, thetwxj original pa- 
granted to the Pljmouth and Londoa com- 
s were divided and subdivided into twelve 
ict and unconnfected provinces 3 and in fifty 
more a thirteenth^ by the name of Georgiii, 
idded to the southern extreme of the other 
lishnients. To each of these* there was ul- 
ely granted a form of govern nicnt, resem- 
, in its most essential parts, that which was 
lished in the parent state ; and agreeably to 
pirit of the British constitution, ample provi* 
»'as made for the liberties of the Inhabitants. 
ome of the provinces the inhabitants chose 
governors and other public officers, and their 
latures were inider little or no control. In 
rs, the crown delegated most of its power to 

* See Table II. at the end of the volume. 
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particular persoos, who were also invested with 
the property of the soil. In those which were 
most immediately dependent on the king, he ex- 
ercised no higher prerogatives over the colonist! 
than he did over their fellow subjects in, England^ 
and his power over the provincial legislative as- 
semblies was not greater tlian what he was con- 
btitvitionally vested with over the house pf com? 
tnons in the mother countr}-. 

It is remarkable, that though the English poSf ' 
sessions in America were far inferior in natural 
riches to those which fell to the lot of other Euro- 
peans, yet tiie security of property and of liberty 
derived from the English constitution gave them 
a consequence to which the colonies of other 
powers have never attained. The wise and liberal 
policy of England towards her colonies, during the 
jdrst century and a half after their settlement, had 
a considerable influence in exaltipg them to this 
pre-eminence. She gave them full Uberty to go- 
vern themselves, and pursue their respective in? 
terests in such manner as they thought proper. 
Their trade was open to every individu^il in the 
British dominions ;. they participated in that excel- 
lent form of government with which the parent 
isle was blessed, and which has raised it to an acU 
mirable height of agriculture, commerce, and ma- 
nufactures ; and trial by jury was established 
among them. 

From the operation of these general principles, 
the American settlements increased .in number, 
wealths and resources, with 4 rapidity whiph sur- 
passed all previous calculation. Neitlipr antiect 
nor modern history can produce an example of co- 
lonics governed with equal wisdom, or flourishing 

with eqv^al rapidiiy* In the short space of one 

hundred 
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lundred and fifty years tlieir number had Increas- 
!d to three millions, and their commerce to such a 
iegree as to be more tlian a third of that of Grenr- 
Bhtain. They also extended their settlements fif- 
teen hundred miles on the sea-coast, and tlircet 
hondred miles to the westward. 

The good effects of a wise policy and equal go- 
vernment were not only discernible in raising the 
colonies of England to a pre-eminence over those 
of other European nations, but in raising some 
among themselves to greater importance tliau 
others. Their relative population and wealth wer« 
by no means correspondent to tlieir respective ad- 
vantages of soil and climate. The New England 
provhices, though possessed of comparatively a bar- 
ren country, improved much faster than others 
which were blessed with a superior soil and milder 
climate. Their first settlers were animated with a 
high degree of that religious fervour which exc tea 
to great undertakings. They also granted their 
vacant lands to individuals, who personally culti- 
vated them. In their towns they extended the 
benefits of education and relidous instruction. By 
these means industry and morality were propa- 
gated, and useful knowledge generally diffused j 
so that, in proportion to their respective numbers, 
it is probable that no other country in the world 
contained more sober orderly citizens^ and fewer 
who were profligate and abandoned. Luxury was 
^tranged from their borders. Enervating wealth 
and pinching poverty were both equally rare. Early 
.marriages, and a numerous offspring, were com- 
mon; hence population increased, and tl e inhabi- 
tanti generally possessed that happy state of me- 
iccrity w*hich favours the improvememt both of 
m.'xi Land body. 
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New Yorlw joined New England. Pennsylv'a 
"vvhidi was chiefly settled with cjuakers, and wl 
gave perfect liberty of conscience, and an e: 
equality to all beets, was equally flouriMhing v 
Kew England. I'be progressive improvemen 
Pennsylvania may be estimated from the inert 
of its trade. In the year 1/04 that province 
ported goods itom the raotlier country, amount 
in value only to ll,4ggl j but in 17 72 to the va 
of more than half a million sterling : — an incft 
of nearly ^iiy to one. 

In Maryland iind Virginia a policy less fa\'r 
able to population took place. The church 
Englind was incorporated ^^Ith the first settlem 
ct' Virginia ; and in the lapse of time it also beca 
the established religion of jVlar)'land. In b 
these provinces tbat church possessed a legal ] 
eminence, and was maintamed at the expense 
only of its own members^ but of those of all ot 
denomiuatipiis : which deterred great numb 
especially the presbyterians who had emign 
from Ireland, from settling within the hmki 
those govfCi intents, «ind fonleuted a spirit of ' 
cfvrd 1 let ween those who belonged to it and tl: 
who dissented from tlic established church. 

lu these {.nd the other southern provinces 
mestic slavi ry was comtnon. I'hough it was 
by law forb'dde:! any where, yet there were c< 
naratively \€r/ few slaves to the north of Ms 
i ind. The reiigion of the quakers prcduct-d t 
iinited opp< sitioii to all tmtlic in the huin:in r 
.Many individuals ot the other sects discomuenao 
. it j bub tlic principal ground of diderence on 
hoa(!,. between th:; nortlicrn andsoulheni provi» 
arose less from. reUj;iousprinciplc3 than from 
U) a 
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nate and local circumstances. Slavery is, how-* 
erer, at all times attended with mischievous conse- 
(juences. It is inimical fo tlie proper education of 
jfouth. Industry and temperance, virtues essen- 
tial to the health and vigour of both mind and 
body, are with difficulty practised where the la* 
hour of slaves procures an abundance not only of 
the necessaries but of the delicacies of life, and* 
where perpetual opportunities occur for early, ex« 
cessive, and enervating indulgences. Besides, im' 
settlements where the soil is cultivated by slaves^ 
It soon becomes unfashionable &r freemen to la^f 
hour 5 than which no greater evil can befall a coun-. 
try. Idleness is the parent of vice, while labour 
of all kinds favours and facilitates the practice of 
nrtoe. 

By the influence of these causes, the southern 
provinces, though possessed of the most fruitful 
soil and the mildest climate, were far inferior to 
their neighbours in strength, population, industry, 
and wealth ; and this inferiority increased or dimi- 
nished with the number of slaves in each pro- 
vince compared with the number of freemen. 

llie first emigrants from England for colonizing 
America, left tlie mother country at a time when 
the dread of arbitrary power was the predominant 
passion of the nation. Except tlie charter of 
Georgia in the year 1/32, all the English colonies 
obtained their charters, and their greatest number 
of Kuropean settlers, between die years 1 603 and 
Idys. During the whole of this period was that 
great struggle between prerogative and privilege ■ 
carried on in England, till it terminated in a re\'o- 
lution highly favourable to the liberties of the peo- 
ple. A variety of concurring causes led the inha- 
bitants of the colonies to cherish an ardent love of 

VOL. XXIV. u iud«^tid« 
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independence, and a desire to maintain all tho^e 
rights and privileges which they conceived to be 
inherent to then: situation. They had not only the 
image but the substance of the English constitu- 
tion. Tbey chose most of their magistrates, and 
paid them all. They had, in effect, the sole direc- 
tion of their internal govemmenr. The chief mark 
of tiieir subordination consisted in making no laws 
Kpugnant to the laws of their motlicr country^ m 
%faeir submitting to have such laws, as they did 
makei repealed by the king -, and in obeying those I 
lefitrictions that were laid on their trade by parlia«' ' , 
xne&t. 

Under such favourable circumstances, the colo- 
aies in the New World had advanced nearly to- 
the magnitude of a nation, while the greater part 
of £urope was almost wholly ignorant of their pro- 
gress. And, indeed, they themselves, though 
gradually rising higher in the scale of political im- 
portance, did not appear sensible of their own con* 
sequence. One of the first events wh ich drew on 
A'T) the colonies a share of public attention, 
- ' * was the taking of Louisburg from France, 
' * while that country was at war with Great 
Britain. This war was scarcely ended when an- 
other began, in which the colonies were distinguish- 
ed parties. It was commenced in the following 
* jy. manHcr: — A grant of six. hundred thou-jand 
17JQ acres of laud in the neighbourhood of thft 
' ^' Ohio was made out hi favour of certain 
person* in Westminster, London* and Virginia, 
who had associated under the title oi the Ohia 
company. At this time France was iu poise^jsioii 
of the country on both sides of the mouth of the 
Misf^issippi, as well as u{ CnnadJ, and wished to 
form a couuimnication helwecu tlie twaejctremi- 
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her territories in North America. She was 
Dte alarmed at the scheme in agitation by 
lio company, as the land granted to them lay 
sn tlie northern and southern seitlementt. 
nstrances against British encroachments^ an 
^ere called, having been made in vain by tha 
lor of Canada^ the French at length seised 
British subjects, and, persisting in a ^ 
claims to the country on the Ohio .'' 
: of Canada, strengthened themselves ' ' 
cting new forts in its vicinity, and at length 

to seize and plunder every British trader 
on any part of ttie river. This, at first, pro- 

f^taliation ; but upon the violences being 
sd, the governor of Virginia determined 
1 a suitable person to the French comman- 
ta demand the reason of his hostile pro- 
gs^ and to insist on his evacuating a fort 
. lately built. Major Washington was the 

pitched on for this service. He was only 
'-one years of age when he set out on an 
tioQ which was more than four hundred 
iistant, and one half of the route led through 
irsess inliablted only by Indians. He pro- 

on foot, attended by a single compani- 
th his provisions on his back. He arrived, 
glivered tiis message to tlie French com- 
nt^ but it made no impression. It was, there* 
esolved to oppose witli arms the encroach- 

of the French on the British territories, 
la raised three hundred men, put them un- 
i command of Washington, now a colonel, 
nt them towards the Ohio. An engage- 
took place, in which the French were de- 
Witli nine hundred men, besides Indians, 
turned to tlie charge: against these Waalx<- 

U 2 U\f>LUTV 
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ington mnde a brave deft;nce, but at length ac- 
cepted oi* honourable terms of capitulation. 

The policy of repressing the encruacbments of 
the French on the British colonies was generaUy 
iippmved both in England and America. It wai, 
therefore, delerniiucd to take effectual measures 
for driTing them from the Ohio, and also for re- 
ducing Niagara, Crown-Pouit, and the other posts 
whibh they held within the limits claimed by the 
king of Great Britain. To eflect the first purpose, 
general Braddock was sent from Ireland to Virginia 
witli two regiments, and was there joined by as 
many more. He was a brave man, but destitute 
of the other qualifications of a great officer. Hi 
blighted the country militia and the Virginia offi; 
ccrs. Colonel Washington begged permission t( 
go before him and scour the woods with his pro 
vincial troops: but tliis wiis refused. The genera 
with fourteen hundred men pashed on incautiously 
till lie i'eli into an ambuscade pf French qnd In- 
dians, by whom he was defeated and mortal!} 
wounded. The British troops were thrown inti 
confusion ; but the provincials, more used to Indiai 
iightinir, were Jess disconcerted. They c*ontinuec 
in an unbroken body under colonel Washington*] 
and, by covering die retreat of the regulars, pre^ 



* TUc Iiravcry and patrioti6m of cc^lond afterwards geD^ 
ral Waihiiigton were so conspicuous at this period, that 
the most ini|X)rtant bcrvices were expected of him. In I 
ftcrnion preached before a company of volunteers in Vit^ 
|rinia, Aiif>:iist 17, 1755, by the Rev. Samuel Uavics, tha 
author rcicrs to him in the foUowinjj^ words : ** I naj 
point out to the puhlic that heroic youth, Colonel Wash* 
ington, whom I cannot but Iu)pe Providence has hitherto 
preserved in so signal a manner for BOinc important ter- 
vice to ilia country." 

vcnttfc 
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\'ented their being cut ofTentirely. For two or three 
years after this^ the war was carried on against 
France witliout vigour or success : but when Mr. 
Pitt was placed at the head of the ministry, public 
affairs assumed a new aspect. Victory every wher* 
crowned the British arms ; and in a short time the 
French were dispossessed not only of all the Bri- 
tish territories on which they had encroached, but 
also of Quebec, tlie capital of tlieir antient pro- 
vince^ Canada*. 

In tlie course of this war, some of the colonies 
made exertions so far beyond their reasonable 
quota^ as to merit a reimbursement from the na- 
tional treasury J but tliis was not universally the 
case. In consequence of internal disputes, the ne- 
cessary supplies had not been raised ia due time by 
others of the provincial assemblies: this did not 
accord with the vigorous and decisive genius of 
Mr. Pitt, who is said fo have told Mr. Franklin> 
" that when the war closed, if he should be in the 
ministry, he would take nieasures to prevent the 
colonies from having a power to prevent or delay 
the supplies that might be wanted for national pur- 
poses/* As often, however, as money or men 
were wanted from the colonies, requisitions were 
made to tlieir legislatures, which were generally 
and cheerfully complied with. Their exertions, 
with a few exceptions, were great, and manifested 
a serious desire to carry into efiect the plans of 
' Great Britain for reducing the power of PVance. 

In the prosecution of this war, the colonies fitted 
out four hundred privateers, and furnished nearly 
twenty-four thousand men to co-operate with the 
British regular forces in North Amt^xi^-'^* Th» 



* See Mavor*a iixttory of EnglvOkd, vol ij. p. 304-^ 
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success of the former; the activity of the latter j 
the convenience of their harbours j and their 
contiguity to tlie West India islands, made the co- 
lonies great acquisitions td Britain apd formidable 
adversaries to France. From their growing im- 
portance the latter had much to fi?ar. Their con- 
-tinued union with Great Britain threatened the 
'jBubversioi^ of the commerce and Anierican posses- 
sions of France. 
A "pj At the general peace, Canada was ceded 
*gj to Great Britain by France j and the two { 
' ' Floridas by Spain : her possessions, there- ; 
fore, in the New World, were of an extent equal ' 
in dimensions to several of the kingdoms of Eu- 
rope. ' The* posHOssion of Canada in the North, j 
and of tlie Floridns in the South, made her sole 
jiiistress of the North American continent. 

From the ^^ st^ settlement of English America 
till the close of this war, the conduct of Great Bri- 
tain towards' her colonies affords ati Useful lesson 
to those who are disposed to colonization. She 
treated them as a judicious mother does her duti- 
jAii 'children. They shared in ever}- privilege be- 
longing to her native sous,- arid but slightly felt the 
inconveniences of subordination.' The catalogue 
of tlieix. ^ievances was sma)l> and chiefly related 
to a ff-w- acts whi/:h operated against colonial ma^ 
nufactores. These were mostly evaded, but if 
carried into execution would have been slightly 
inconvenient, and only to a few. '• .'.• f 
• * jv 'Till this })eriod the colonial regulations 

1^(54 "^^^^*^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ no other object in- view 
^ 'but the common good of the whole em- 
pire; exceptions to the contrary were few, and had 
iio appearance c^ system. When the approach o( 
the colonies to trvtfphood pad^ theni' more capable 
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of resisting impositions. Great Britain changed the 
andent system under which her colonies had long 
flourished. When policy would have dictated re- 
laxation of authority, she rose in her demands^ and 
multiplied her restraints. For some time before 
and aher the terniin^ion of the war, a consider- 
able intercourse had been carried on between the 
British and Spanish colonics^ consisting of the ma* 
nu^ctures of Great Britain, iipported by the for- 
mer and sold by tJie latter, by which the British 
colonies acquired gold and silver, and were en- 
abled to make remittances to the mother country. 
This trade, though it did not clash with the ,'spirit 
of the British navigation laws, was forbidden by 
their letter. On account of the advantages which 
all parties reaped from this iuteFcoinse, it had long 
been connived at by persons in power ; but, at tiie 
pertod alluded to, some new regulations were 
adapted, by which it was almost destroyed. So sud- 
den a stoppage was a serious blow to the northern 
colonies. It was their misfortune, that though 
they stood in need of vast (|uantitics of British ma- 
nufactures, their country produced very little that 
afforded a direct remittance to pay for them. They 
were, therefore, under a necessity of seeking else- 
where a market for their produce, and, by a cir- 
cuitous route, acquiring the means of supporting 
their credit with the mother countiy. This they 
found by trading with the Spanish and French co- 
lonies in their neighbourhood. From them they 
obtained gold, silver, and valuable commodities, 
the ultimate profits* of which centred in Great 
Britain. This intercourse gave life to business of 
every denomination; and why it should be stopped, 
could not be accounted for by the Americanv, 
without su^osing that the rulers of Great Britain 
...... Hi^\^ 
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were jealous of their adventorons commercial spi- 
xit. Their actual sufferings were great, but their 
apprehensions were greater. Instead of viewing 
the parent state, as they had long done, in the light 
of an affectionate mother, they conceived her as 
beginning to be influenced by the narrow views of 
an illiberal step-dame. 

In September, the trade between the British, 
French, and Spanish colonies was in some degree 
legalized, but under circumstances that brought no 
relief to the colonists. Indeed, the act passed on 
the occasion granted certain duties to the king 
upon goods imported, which were the produce 
of a colony not under the dominion of his ma- 
jesty. Till that act passed, none avowedly for the 
purpose of revenue was to be found in the parlia- 
mentary statute book. The wording of it made 
the colonists fear that parliament would. go on 
in charging them with such taxes as tliey pleased. 
The imposition of duties for the purpose of raising 
a re\'enue iti America was consider^ as a danger- 
ous innovation. 

llie national debt of Great Britain amounted at 
that periqd to nearly a hundred and fifty millions; 
and while the minister was digesting plans for dimi- 
nishing tliis heavy burthen, as it was then thought, 
be conceived the ^dea of raising a substantial re- 
venue in the British colonies from taxes laid by the 
parliament of the parent state. This in England 
was a very pojxilar project. And in March was 

4 j^ passed the memorable stamp act, by which 
2 ^fiK ^^ '^^^^ enacted, that certain instruments of 

^ ' writing, as bills, bonds, &c., should not be 

valid unless they weie drawn on stamped paper, on 

which a duty was laid. No sooner was this act 

^uhiished in America^ than it raised a general 

«Iann« 
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alarzn. The people were filled with apprehen- 
sions at an act which they supposed to be an at- 
tack on their constitutional rights. The colonies 
petitioned the king and parliament for a redress of 
the grievance^ and formed associations for the 
' jnirpose of preventing the importation and use of 
British manufactures until the act should be re* 
pealed. In this opposition Virginia took the lead : 
a number of resolutions were passed by the house 
of burgesses, which declared " those to be enemies 
to their country, who should, by writing or speak- 
ing, maintain that any person or persons, other 
than the general assembly of this colony, have any 
nght or power to impose taxes on the people." 

Upon readbg these resolutions, tlie boldness 
and novelty of them affected one of the members 
to such a degree, tliat he cried out ** Treason, 
treason !'* They were, nevertheless, well received 
hy the people, and forwarded to the other pro- 
.vinces. Till these appeared, it was the general 
.opinion that tlie act would be quietly adopted, 
•The countenance of so respectable a colony as Vir- 
ginia confirmed the wavering and emboldened thft 
timid. *Opi>osition assumed a bolder face. T^\g 
fire of liberty blazed fortli from the press 5 some 
well-timed publications set the rights of the colo- 
nists in a plain but strong point of view; tlio 
tongues and pens of spirited citizens laboured in 
l^indling the latent sparks of patriotism, and the 
fiame spread from breast to breast till it became 
general. 

A new mode of displaying resentment against 
the friends of the stimp act, of which there were 
many in America, began in Massachussetts, and 
was followed by tlie other colonies, A few gen- 
tlemen hung in effigy the stam^-iuaster at 
11 '^QfsNRKvs 
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Boston; great numbers from town and country 
came to see it, A spirit of enthusiasm was 
diffused among the spectators, and in the evening 
it was cut down and carried in procession by the 
populace, shouting ** Liberty and property for 
€ver! No stamps !*' They next pulled down a new" 
building lately erected by Mr. Oliver the stamp- 
master 3 thence they proceeded to his dwelling- 
house, before which they beheaded the eflSgy, 
and at the same time broke the windows of his 
house. These violences were repeated upon the 
dwellings of several officers under govetnroenti 
both at Massachusseitsand in the adjacent colonies. 

From the decided opposition to the act which 
hiad been exhibited in the colonies^ it became 
necessary for Great Britain to enforce or repeal it. 
Both methods of proceeding had supporters. Dr. 
Franklin, who on the passing of the act had v^ritten 
to his friend in America, and emphatically* said^ 
^' The sun of liberty is set : you must light up the 
candles of industry and economy," was afterwards 
examined at the bar of the house of commons, and 
contributed to remove prejudices, and to produce 
a disposition friendly to the repeal. 

Som6 speakers of great celebrity and weight 
in both houses of parliament denied the right of 
taxing the colonies : among these were lord 
Camden in the house of peers, and Mr. Pitt in 
tlie house of commons. '* My positioti," says 
lord Camden, " is this, I repeat it, I will main- 
tain it to my last hour: Taxation and representa- 
tion are inseparable. This position is founded on 
the laws (5f nature. It is more, it is an eternal law 
of nature. For, whatever is a man's own no other 
man has a right to take from him without his 
consent^ and whoever do^s it commits a robbery.** 

. Mr. 
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Mr. P!tt justified tlie colonists iii opposing the 
stamp act. ** You have no right," said he, " to 
tax America. I rejoice that America has resisted. 
Three millions of our fellow subjects so lost to 
ereiy sense of virtue, as tamely to give up their 
libenies, tt'oiild be fit instruments to make slaves 
oC tlie rest.*' At lengtli the repeal of tlie 
stamp act was finally carried. This event . ^^ 
gave great joy in London. Ships in the .'^^ 
river Thames displayed tlieir colours, and ' ' 
bouses were generally illuminated in many parts 
of the metropolis. The news of tlie repeal was 
received in the colonies with universal joy, and 
the trade between rhem and Great Britain was re- 
newed on the most liberal footing. 

The stamp act was not repealed on American 
principles; nor without declaring " that parlia* 
ment had, and of right ought to have, power to 
Irind the colonies in all cases whatsoever." The 
bulk of the Americans, intoxicated with the ad- 
vantage gained, overlooked the titatute which is 
generally known by the title of the dtclaratory act, 
and which in one short sentence not only de- 
prived them of liberty and property, but of every 
right Incident to humanity. 

It was evident to the tlioughtfiil and considerate^ 
thatfrom tlic ungracious manner in which thestamp 
a<.^ had been repealed, ministers had iu>t abciudoned 
the project of raising a revenue in the colonies, 
llie stamp act was brought forward and carried 
under tlie auspice* of Mr. Grenville; and now Mr. 
Charles TowiLshend, chancellor of tlie ex- j.^) 
chequer, pawned his credit to accomplish «-^^ 
that in which Mr. Grenville had failed. ' 
He accordingly brought into parliament a bill for 
[ranting duties in the British colonies on glass, 

paper. 
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j)aper, painter's- colours, and tea, which was after- 
wards passed into a law. This act kintUed the 
resentment of the Americans, and excited a ge- . 
neral opposition to the measure; so that parlia- ' 

. j^ mont in the course of three years aban-- 
* ' doned the whole tax, except threepence . 

^* ' per pound on all tea imported. 

Previously to this, both houses of parliament had 
concurred in a joint address to his majesty, in 
which they pledged themselves to support him in 
such farther measures as might be found necessaiy 
to maintain the civil magistrates in a dueexecudoo 
of the laws in Massachussetts, and beseeched him 
to direct the governor to take the most etilbctaal 
methods for procuring the fullest informatioB 
touching ail treasons, &c. committed within the 
government since the 30th day of December 1767, 
in order to bring the offenders to trial within the 
realm of Great Britain, pursuant to the provisions of 
the stafute of the 35th of Henry VIIL The latter 
part of tliis address, which proposed the brincitog 
delinquents from Massachussetts to be tried m 
Great Britain for crimes committed in America, 
underwent many severe animadversions, and led 
the house of burgesses of Virginia to adopt some 
very strong resolutions expressive of their oppo- 
sition to such proceedings. These were imitated 
in other colonies. And at Boston they contenopta- 
ously re-shipped the goods sent out for sale. Thii, 
it is probable, was the ultimate cause of the re- 
peal of all the duties, except of that on tea. Yet 
this, however trifling, kept alive the jealousy of 
the colonists, and tlieir opposition to parliamen- 
tary taxation continued and increased. 

It was not the inconvenience of paying the duty 
tlial was the cause of the opposition; it was th« 

princi^ej 
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principle, which if once admitted would have sub- 
lectcd the colonies to unli milted parliamentary 
taxation^ without tiie privilege of being repre- 
aented. The right, abstractedly considered, was 
^BDiedy and the smallest attempt to establish the 
daim-by precedent w-^s unitbrraly resisted. The 
colonies, tlierefore, entered into measures to 
encourage their own manufactures, and to retrench 
the uses of foreign superfluities, so long as tlic free 
importation of tea was prohibited, 
^ FrcHn the royal and ministerial assurances given 
in£ivour of America, in the year ]7t)9, and the 
Bobsequent repeal in the next year of live-sixths 
of the duties which had beeen imposed in 170/, 
together with the consequent ^ene^val of the mer- 
cantile intercourse between Great Britain and the 
oc^onies^ many hoped that the contention between 
the two countries was hnally clt^sed. in all 
the provinces, except Massachussets, api)earances 
seemed to favour that opinion. Many incidents 
operated there to the prejudice of that harmony 
which had begun elsewhere to return. The sta- 
tioning a military force amoni^ ihem was a fmit- 
fiil source of uneasiness. I'he royal army had 
been brought thither, with tlie avowed design of 
enforcing submission to the mother country. 
Speeches from the tlu"one, and addresses from 
parliament, had taught the soldiers to look upon 
the inhabitants as a factious, turbulent people, 
who auned at throwing oft all subordination to 
Great Britain. They, on the other hand, were 
accustomed to look on the army as instruments of 
tyranny, sent on purpose to dragoon tliem out of 
tibeir liberties. Reciprocal insults soured the 
tempers, and mutual injuries embittered the ^s- 
uons, of the cppoj>ite parties. But \!he fii^V or^w 
VOL. XXiV. ^ ixx^Xxxx^ 
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rupture took place on the 2d of March, beti 
private soldier of the 29th regiment and 
habitant. On the £ftli a more dreadful scez 
presented. I'lie soldiers, when under arms 
pressed upon, insulted, and polled by a 
who dared Ihein to fire. In this .situation < 
the soldiers, v/ho liad received a blow, fired 
supposed aggressscjr. lliis was ibllowed 
single disciiarge from six others, lliree 
inliabitants were . killed, and five dangc 
wounded, llie town wan immediately In cc 
tion^ and notliidg but the promise of ren 
the troops out of tlic town prevented tlie 
bitants from falling on tlie soldiers. The 
were buried in one vault, and in a nu 
ft]xx'tfu] maimer, to express the indignation 
people at tlie slaughter of their bretluen by.s 
quartered among them, in violation of th^ 
liberties. Preston, tlio captain who cotimu 
and the party who fired on the peo|)le, were 
milled to prison, and aftenvards tried. Tw< 
found guilty oi' nianslaughler, and Uie rest 
ac'juittcd. 

'I'lie events of this tragical night sunk deep 
minds of tlie jxx)plc, and were made subservi 
inip<jrtant pur|)oses. Theanniversaiy of it u 
ser\'ed with great solemnity. Kloquent oratoj 
suc<:essively employed to (k liver an annual 01 
to prest'ne the rcnicmbraiice ofitfreah il 
xiiiiids. 

The obstacles to re(\iming harmony wc 
creiiscd by making the governor and judges iii 
sachu.'ietts indc|H:ndenlof the prov'uice. Foj 
thry had been paid by yearly graiiU from ti 
Mcin\)ly, bui about lUvs time provision was 
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made as the foundation of an impeachment against 
Mr. Justice Oliver, before the governor j but he 
excited to their proceedings as unconstitutionai. 
The assembly, nevertheless, gained two important 
points ; they rendered the governor more odious to 
the inhabitants, and increased the public respect 
for themselves, as the counterpart of the British 
house of commons, and as the guardians of the 
xightB of &e people. 

A persooal animosity subsisted between gover- 
nor Hutchinson and some distinguished patriots in 
Massachussets. The flame was increased to a 
lugh pitch by letters that had been written by Hut- 
chinson, Oliver, and others, to persons in power 
and office in England ; in which tiiey recommended 
measures to secure the obedience of the people. 
lliese letiers fell into the hand:* of Dr. Franklin, 
agent of ilie province, who transmitted them to 
Boston. The indignation which was excited by this 
discovery knew no boxmds. Tlie house of assembly 
sent a petition and remonstrance to the king, * y% 
chaining their governor, &c. with being ^ ' * 
traitors to their countr}', and with giving '' 
£dse and partial information : at the same time 
they pra^d for justice against them, and their 
^leedy removal from their places. 

The consequence of this petition and remon- 
strance was the acquittal of the governor, &:c. and 
the removal of Dr. Franklin from the office which 
he held under government, as deputy post-master. 
This was considered as an insult offered to their 
publicagent, who was bound as such to give his con- 
stituents every information respecting their char- 
tered rights. But Dr. Franklin's only offence was 
fiot the transnussion of these letters; he had take.iv 
t decided pa/t in favour of America*, had >Kt\\Xfex\. 

X 2 %ottv» 
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some small tracts which wereohaoxidus t 
ment> particularly one entitled *' Rules 
dng a great Empire to a small one^" and 
hct become the idoi of his country. 

For ten years there had been but little 
Bion to the disputes between Great Britain 
colonies, and the ground of the control 
canvassed in every company. The more t 
ricans read, reasoned, and conversed on th< 
the more tliey were convinced of their 
the exclusive disposal of their own proper! 
was follov^'ed by a determination to respv 
croachments on tliat palladium of Britis 
They were as folly satisfied of their rigbt 
and resist parliamentary taxation, as t] 
powers of Great Britain were of their lif 
ma^d apd ^91^cf fubml^^gp to it. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Opposition to the Revenue System, East ImUm 
Compann send Tea. Bostonians throw it over^ 
board, Cohduct of Parliament towards Boston 
and Canada, Americans assemble. Appoint a 
Congress, An army appointed. Seize the Can-^ 
mon and Ammunition in Rhode-Island, and at 
Portsmouth. Battk of Lexington, General 
Gage's Proclamation. Battle of Banker's HiU, 
li% Consequences. Meeting of CongresH. Their 
Arrangements. General fVashington appointed 
Commander in Chief. Attack on Quebec. De- 
feat and Death of Montgomery. Termination 
of the Royal Government. 

ly E arc now entering upon a new aera of the 
American controversy. The duty on tea had 
been retained when the other duties had been gi- 
ven up, avowedly for the purpose of exhibiting the 
right of parhainent to tax the colonies. The Ame- 
rican» denied that rights and discontinued the im- 
portation of the commodity; and while no attempt 
Was nude to introduce tea into the colonies against 
this declared sanse of the inhabitants, these oppos- 
ing claims were in no danger of collision. 

As the reholuiion of the colonies not to import 
or consume tea had in a great measure deprived 
the English government of a revenue from this 
Quarter, a scheme wils formed for introducing tea 
linto America under cover of the East India com- 
pany. Fox this purpose an act was passed enabling 
the company tX) export all sorts of leas, dvtty free» 
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to any place whatever. Several ships laden with 
it were immediately sent to the Anitiric^ cofo- 
nie.s, and factors appointed to receive and dispose j 
of their carjjoes. 

The Americans, determined to op|)ose -the J^ 
venue system in every possible shape, considered the 
attempt of the East India company to evade the re- 
solutions of the colonies, and dispose of their teat 
in America, as an indirect mode of taxation, sanc- 
tioned by authority of parliament. They assembled 
in various places, and in the large commercial 
towns took measures to prevent the landing of the 
tea. Ceimmittees were appointed and arrn^ widi 
extensive powers, to inspect merchants* books, to 
propose tests, and make use of otlier means to 
frustrate the designs of the East India company. 
The same spirit pervaded the people fh)m New 
Hampshire to Georgia ; and at Philadelphia the 
inhabitants passed some strong resolutions, declare ^ 
ing all tliose to be enemies to their country, who 
should countenance in any way the unloading or 
the sale of the obnoxious article. But "at Boston j 
the tea shared a more violent fate. Sensible that A 
no legal measures could prevent its being landed, i 
and that, if once landed, it would as certainly be j 
disposed of, a number of men disguised as IndianSy 
A D °" the 1 8th of December, entered the 
lyy^' ships, and threw overboard three hundred ^ 
and forty chests of it, which was the pro-' 
|>ortion belonging to the East India company. And J 
with so much union and system did the colonists 
act, that there was not a single chest of any of the 
cargoes -sent out by the East India company, on 
tiiis occasion, sold for their benefit. 
No sooner did the news of thi^ destraCtioD ci 
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the tM reach Great Britain, than the parliament 
resolved to punish that devoted town : ac- ' * -p. 
cordingly an act was passed to ** discontinue '.' 
the landnig and discharging, lading and ^' ' 
shipping of goods, wares, and merchandises, at 
Ibe town of Boston, or within the harbour." 

This act threw the inhabitants of Massachusetts 
into tlie greatest consternation. But fortunately for 
them it was not the only statute made at that time ; 
Int it was also enacted, that the town meetings, 
,nDctioned by charter, should be either disconti- 
imed, or subject to such restrictions as rendered 
ihem of no value ; and that persons indicted for 
May capital offence committed in obstructing tHe 
powers of magistracy, might, at the pleasure of 
the governor, be sent to another colony, or even 
to Great Britain, to take their trial for such offence. 

Petitions against these bills, couched in strong 
•nd pointed language, were presented to parlia- 
ment, as they were passing the two houses j and 
the lords of the minority entered a solemn protest 
against the passing them. On one of these occa- 
•ioiis colonel Barre, w ho had ever been the advo- 
tate of liberty, concluded an admirable speech by 
saying, *' You are offering the last of human out- 
rages to the people of America, by subjecting them , 
in effect to military execution : instead of sending 
them the olive branch, you have sent the naked 
kword. What madness is it that prompts you to 
i<tempt obtaining that by force, whirh may, with 
k) much more facility and certainty, be procured 
by requisition ? Retract your odious exertions of 
atlthority, and remember that the first step towards 
making them contribute to your wants is to recon- 
cile thorn to your government," 

The parliament did not stop here: but before 
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they completed the memorable session, they passed 
an act respecting the government of Quebec, llie 
principal objects of the bill were, to ascertain the 
limits of the province, which were now made to 
extend southward to the Ohio, and westward to 
to the banks of the Mississippi, and northward 
' the boundary of the Hudson's Bay company : to 
establish a legislative council, the members of 
which were appointed by, and removeable at the 
pleasure of, the crown : to confirm French laws, 
and a trial without jury in civil cases: to secure to 
the Roman catholic clergy the legal enjoyment of 
their tithes from those \\ ho were not of thejr o^n 
religion. The revenue of the province was con- 
signed to the support of an unlimited civil list, and 
the administration of justice ; the judges holding 
their offices and salaries during pleasure. 

Among tlie more southern colonists, it was ima- 
gined that this bill was intended to conciliate the 
inhabitants of Canada, and make them fit instru- 
ments in the hands of government to reduce them 
to a state of slavery. But these measures did not 
intimidate the Americans : they rather served to 
confirm their former apprehensions of tlie evil de- 
signs of government, and to unite the colonics in 
their opposition. A correspondeijce of opinion 
with respect to the unconstitutional acts of parlia- 
ment produced an uniformity of proceedings in 
the colonies. Most of them entered into spirited 
resolutions, on this occasion, to unite with the 
Massachussetts in a decided opposition to the ud-, 
constitutional measures of the parliament. The 
Jst of June, the day on which the Boston port-bill 
was to take place, was appointed to be kept as a 
day of humiliation, fasting, and prayer, through- 
mit the colomes^toseekthe Divine direction and 

ai4i 
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M, in that critical and gloomy juncture of affairs. 
This act of devotion was considered by the people 
z% ao haxnble appeal to Heaven for the justice of 
their cause, and designed to manifest their de]>end- 
cnce on tlie AlmighTy for success in maintaining it 
against their hostile brethren. The prayers and 
discourses of the clergy, who were friends to their 
Kiffering country, and who had by their exemplary 
conduct secured the confidence of the pco})lc, had 
great inEuence in encouraging their hearers to en- 
gage in defence of their rights : and to them has 
been justly ascribed no inconsiderable share ot' 
the success and victory that crowned the Ameri- 
can arms. 

The minds of the people being thus prepared, 
the friends of liberty of Mnssachussetts petitioned 
the governor to convene the assembly j which 
beiiTg refused, a general meeting of the inhabitants 
was called together. About eight thousand met, 
and passed several spirited vcsohuions, in which 
it was determined to assemble a continental con- 
gress. In this the people generally concurred : and 
deputies being api)ointed, the congress met on the 
26th of October, 1774. 

In this first session the proceedings were cool, 
deliberate, and loyal j but they were marked with 
mianimity and vigour. They first drew up a state- 
ment of their rights ; then a petition to the king. 
They afterwards signed an association to suspend 
the importation of British goods, and the exporta- 
tion of American produce, until their grievances' 
should be redressed. They sent an address to the 
inhabitants of Great Britain, and another to the 
people of America 5 in the former thi'y enumerated 
the oppressions of parliament, and called upon 
tlieir British brethren not to aid the ministry in(eH- 
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slaving their American subjects : in the latter ther' 
endeavoured to confirm the people io a spirited and 
unanimous determination to deiend their constitu- 
tional rights. 

In (he mean time, every thiHg in Massachussetts 
"wore the appearance of opposition by force. A new 
council for the governor had been appointed by the 
crown : new judges were appointed, and attempted 
to proceed in the execution of their office. But the 
juries refused to be sworn in under them : and in 
some counties the people assembled to prevent 
tlie courts from entering upon business. 

The dav for the annual muster of the militia ap* 
proached. General Gage, the governor, apprehen- 
sive of some violence^ had the precaution to seitt 
the magazines of ammunition and stores at Cam-- 
bridge and Charleston, and lodged them in Boston. 
This measure, with the fortifying that necfc of 
land which joins Boston to the main land at Box- 
burgh, caused an universal alarm and ferment. Se- 
veral thousand people assembled, and it was with 
difficulty they could be restrained from falling upoft 
the British troops. 

A general assembly had been summoned to meet 
previously to this ^ and notwithstanding the writs had 
been countermanded by the governor's proclama- 
tion, on account of the violence of the times^ and 
the resignation of several of the new counsellors, 
yet representatives were chosen by the people, who 
met at Salem, resolved themselves into a provin- 
cial congress, and adjourned to Concord, about 
twenty miles from Charleston. On their meeting 
there, they chose Mr. Hancock president, and pro- 
ceeded to business. 

Thi& congress addressed the governor witharc- 
hearsal of tlieir distresses, and took the necessaiy 

ttepi 
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sfeps for ctefending their rights. TJiry rr'^nlatocl. 
the militia, made provision for supplying the trtM- 
sury, and furnishing tlie people* with arms j and 
such was their enthusiasm and union, that tin* re 
commendations of tlie provincial congress iiad the 
force of laws. 

Gen. Gage, governor of Massachiwsctts, was in- 
censed at these measures : he declared in his answer 
to their address, that Britain could never harbour 
the black de^>ign of enslaving her subjects ; and he 
published a proclamation, in which he insinuated 
that such proceedings amoiuited to rebellion. I le 
also ordered barraeks to be erected for the soldiers^ 
but found great difBculty in procuring labourers 
either in Boston or New York. 

The governor's proclamation was unavailing : the 
provincial congress appointed a committee to draw 
up a plan for the immediate defence of the province. 
It was resolved to enlist a number of the inhabitants 
under the name of minute-men, who were under 
obligation to turn out at a minute's warning. 
Priddle, Ward, and Pomeroy, were elected officers 
to command those minute men, and the militia, in 
case they should be called to action. A committee 
•fsatcty, and one for supplies, were appointed. 

The same congress met again in November, and 
raised twelve thousand men, one fourth of whom 
were minute-men, and received immediate pay. 
They also sent to New Hampshire, Rhode-Iskuul, 
and Connecticut, to inform them of the steps taken, 
and to request their co-operation in making up an 
army of twenty thousand men. Committees of 
the several colonies met, and settled their plans. 
I'he period of commencing opposition to Gage's 
troops was determined to be whenever they marched 
cot with their bnggage, ammumUou, wi wvlv\c\>} . 
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A proclnniation had been issued by the king, pro- 
iiibit'iDg the cxportat'uni of military stores from Bri- 
tain, wliich readied America in the latter end cf 
the year 177^« Imniecliately the people of Rbocie- 
Island seized upon and removed from tlie public 
batttrry forty ])ieces of cannon: soon after tour hun- 
dred men attacked tlie castle at Portsmouth: tlM7 
su»taini.'d a tire from three four-pounders and small 
arms ; but before they could be ready for a secxjnd 
iire, the assailants stormed the fort: some secured 
and c(;niiiied the garrison, while otliers broke opoi 
the powder-house, and to(jk away the contents. 
. ,^ In the following Februar}', colonel Leslie 
J^ . ' w as sent with a detaclunent of troops fnjm 
^ ^ ' Hostoii, to take possession of some canoo 
nt Sak'in. i^ut the people had intelligenc of (lie 
design, tr^ok up tlie draw-bridge- in tliat town, and 
pnn ented the troops from passing, until the cannon - 
vere secured. In April, coloiu."! Smith and majfff i 
J'itcairn w(;re seiu with a body of about nine liuo- 
died rror;ps, to destroy the military stores whidi 
had been collected at Concord. It is generally be- 
lieved that another, and perhaps the principal ob- 
ji'ct of tiic expedition was to seize on tlie persuni 
of Messrs. Fianoock and Adams, who had rendered 
themselves peculiarly obnoxious to general Gage. 
■ At Ixtxin?ton, the militia were collected on a 
green, to op[K)st? the incursion of the British forces 
These were fired upon by tiic British troops, and 
eight men killed on the spot. The militia were 
disiX-'Hied, and the troops proceeded to Concord, 
w here they destroyed a lew stores. But on thetr 
return they were incessantly harassed by the j 
Americans, who, inflamed with resentment, fired ; 
upon them iVom bov\^* ^^wd fences^ and pursued 
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this expedition^ in killed^ wounded, and prisoners, 
amounted to two hundred and seventy- tlaree men. 
Here, then, was spilt the first blood, in a war which 
ultimately severed America from the British em- 
pire. Ijcxington opened the first scene of this grt-:;! 
drama, which in its prr)grcss exhibited the mo^t 
illiLstrious characters and events, and. closed w iiJi 
a revolution important to the rights and liberties 
of mankind. 

This battle roused all America. The militia col- 
lected from eveiy quarter, and Boston in a few 
days was besieged by twenty thoasand men. A 
stop was put to all intercourse between the town 
and country, and the inhabitants were reduced to 
the greatest distress for want of provisions. Ge- 
■ neral Grage oti'ered to permit tlie people to depart, 
provided they would deliver up their arms. The 
^ people complied ; ' but the general refused to stand 
by his engagement. 

In the mean time a small number of men, to 
the jamount of only two hundred and forty, undin* 
the command of colonels Allen and Easton, with- 
out auy public orders, surprised and took the Bri- 
tish garrisons at Ticouderoga and Crown Point, 
witliout the loss of a man. 

A martial spirit now per\'a(led all ranks of men in 
the colonies. They believed that tlieir liberties were 
in danger, and were generally disposed to riscjue 
their lives in defence of them. The animated vo- 
taries of the equal rights of human nature consoled 
themselves with the idea, tliat though their whole 
•ea-coast should be destroyed, they could retire to 
the western wilderness, and enjoy the luxury of 
being free : and it was observed in congress by one 
of the South-Carolina delegates, " Our houses, be- 
ing constructod of brick, stone^ axvd wood, \\vow.^\ 
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destro)'eci may be rebuilt; but liberty once 
lost for ever.'' 

Resistance being resolved on by the Am 
the pulpit, the press, the bench, and the bi 
rally jaboured to unite and encourage then 
clergy of New England were a numerous 
speccable body, who had a great ascendai 
the minds of their hearers, lliey connec 
gion and patriotism, and in their sermc 
prayers represented the cause of America 
cause of heaven. Writers and printers foil 
the rear of the preachers, and next to th 
the greatest share in animating their count 
Gentlemen of the bench, in their addresse 
juries, denied the charge of rebellion, andj 
tlie resistance of the colonists. 

About the latter end of May, a great pai 
reinforcements ordered from Great Brit 
rived at Boston, under the command of $ 
Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton. General G 
now prepared for acting with decision : bu 
he proceeded to extremities, he conceived i 
antient forms to issue a proclamation, in w 
offeree^ in tlie king's name, pardon to i 
should forthwith lay down their arms and k 
their respective) occupations, excepting on 
the beneiit of that pardon Samuel Adai 
John Hancock, whose often ces were said t 
too flagitious a nature to admit of any othej 
deration than that of condign punishment. 

In June the Americans attempted to fortii 
ker's Hill, which is only about a mile and 
from Boston. They had during a singl< 
thrown up a small breastwork, which sfa 
them from the fire of the British cannon. ] 
ueu momtig the British army was sent t 
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from the hill j and Jandincr under cover of 
cannon, they set firo to Charleston, which 
onsumed, and marched to attack the troops 
sir entrenchments. In Boston, the hc^ights 
ry kind were covered witli citizens and such 
king's troops as were not on duty. The hills 
1 tlie adjacent country, which aftorded a safe 
istinct view, were oceupied by the inhabitants 
country. Thousiinds both within and with- 
>gton were anxious spectators of the bloody 
The honour of British troops beat high in 
reasts of many, while others with a keener 
ility felt for the liberties of their countiy. 
British nu/ved on slowly; which gave the pro- 
Is a better opportunity for taking aim. The 
in general, reserved themselves till tlicir ad- 
les were within fifty or sixty yards, but then 
led a furious discharge of small arms. 1'he 
ling of tlie American fire was so incessant, and 
ch great execution, that the king's troops re- 
l in precipitation. Their officers rallied them, 
ished them forward with their swords; but 
^turned to the attack with reluctance. A 
. time they were put to flight. General 
and the oHicers redoubled their exertions, 
ire at la^t successful. A retreat was ordered : 

zealous were the provincials, that when 
tmmunition was expended, tliey made rc- 
c with their discharged muskets, as if they 
en clubs, till the king's troops had half filled 
loubt. 

his engagement fifteen hundred Americans 
pposed to three thousand British ; of whom 
rnier sustained a small loss conipared with 

the latter: the whole loss of the Americans 
ted to four hundred and fifty $ of the British 

T2 1^ 
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(o eleven hundred. Tlie circumstance vac 
nicnited on this bhxxly day by the Americai 
tlje loss of Dr. Warren, who was at tliis t 
major-general. He died like a brave man^ 
ing valiantly at the head of his party. This 
lent hero had rendered himself conspicuous 
universal merits abilities, and eloquence } J 
been a delegate to the first general congres 
was' at the time of his death president to th 
vincial congress of Massachussetts. Quitti: 
humane and peaceable walk of his profes: 
a physician and breaking through the end 
ties of family connexion, he proved himself e 
calculated for the field as for public busin 
private pursuits. 

The burning of Charleston, though a pi 
great trade, did not discourage the provincid 
excited resentment and execration, but gen 
no disposition to submit. '* Such," says Mr, 
sey, *^ was the high-toned state of the publip 
and so great the indifference for propev^ 
put in competition with liberty, that militar 
flagrations, though they distressed and is 
rished, had no tendency to subdue the col 
They might answer in the Old World, but 
not calculated for the New, where the w 
undertaken, not for a change of masters, b 
securing essential rights." * 

The action at Bunker's Hill produced ma 
very important consequences. It taught the 
so much respect for Americans entrenched 
works, that their subsequent operations W( 
tarded with a caution that wasted away a 
campaign to very little purpose. It added 
confidence which the Americans b^gan to t 
(heir own abilities, and inspired some of the 
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ing memlxsrs of congress with, perhaps, too high 
ideas of what could be done by the militia. 

On the 10th of May the second general congress 
had met, notwithstanding the efforts of govern- 
ment to prevent it : it consisted of delegates not 
only from the twelve colonies tliat were before re- 
presented, but also from that of Georgia. On 
their meeting they chose Peyton Randolph for 
their president, and Charles Thompson for secre- 
tary. They proceeded with caution and modera- 
tion; and when applied to from the Massnchussetts 
respecting ** tho taking up and exercising the 
powers of civil government,*' tliey shewed an evi- 
dent disposition i\ot to set up any forms indepen- 
dent of Crreat Britain, and recommended only 
such regulations ib were immediately necessary, 
and were as conformable as possible to the spirit 
and substance of their charter. And these were 
only to last till a governor of his n^ajesty's appoint-^ 
ment would consent to govern the colony accord- 
ing to its charter. On tlie same principles of ne- 
cessity another assumption of new powers became 
unavoidable. The great intercourse that daily took 
place throughout the colonies pointed out the pi'o- . 
priety of establishing a general post-office. This 
was accordingly done; and Dr. Vranklin, who had 
by royal authority been disn>issed from a similar 
employment about three years before, was ap- 
pointed theihead of the new department. 

While congress was making arrangements for 
their proposed continental army, it was thought 
exjiedient once more to address the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, and to publish a declaration setting 
forth their reasons for taking arms j — to address the 
assembly of Jamaica } the inhabitilnts of Ireland i 
and also to prefer a second bumble petition to the 
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king. I'hese were all drawn in appropriate but 
spirited language. In their declaration they enu- 
merated the injuries tliat they had received, and 
then said, " We are reduced to the alternative oi 
choosing unconditional submission to the tyranny of 
ministers, or resistance by force. We have counted 
the cost of this contest, and find nothing so dread- 
ful as voluntary slavery." 

About this time the continental congress unani- 
mously appointed Greorge Washington, esq. a na- 
tive of" Virginia, to the chief command of the 
American army. He seemed, as we have already 
hinted, destined by Heaven to be the saviour of hi 
country. He accepted the appointment with diffi- 
dence ; refused any pay for eight years of labo- 
rious and anxious servic*e ; anfl by his matchless 
skilly fortitude, and perseverance, conducted Ame- 
rica through indescribable difficulties to indepen- 
dence and peace*. After the appointment ©f this 

* great 



* General Washington replied to the president of coiw 
gress announcing his appointment, in the following wordii 
** Mr. President, 

"Though I am truly sensible of the high honour done 
me in this appointment, yet I feel great didtress from a 
consciousness that my abilities and military experience 
may not be equal to the extensive and important trust : $ L 
however, as the cong^ress desire it^ I will enter upon the 
momentous duty, and exert every power I possess m their 
service, and in support of the glorious cause. I beg they 
will accept my most cordial thanks for this dittinguiihed 
testimony of their approbation. 

<< But, lest s6m(^ unlucky event should happen unia* 
vourable to my reputaUon, I beg it may be remembered 
by every gentlpman in the romn, that I this day dedare, 
with the utmost sincerity, I do not think myseli e^uil to 
tte command I a.m honoured with. 
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eat man, congress came to the resolution, " Tliat 
ey would maintain and assist him and adhere to 
m^ with their lives and fortunes in tlie cause of 
mcrican liberty." His instructions were general, 
itreating him " to make it his special care, in dis- 
targe of th« great trust reposed in him, that the 
>erties of America received no detriment." Im- 
ediately afterwards, generals Ward, Lee, Schujr- 
r, Putnam, and Gates, were ap])ointed in subordi- 
ition to him, and eight brigadiers, viz. Pomeroy, 
Tontgoniery, Wooster, Heath, Spencer, Thomas, 
ollivanji and Green. Twelve companies of rifle- 
en 'were raised in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
irginia j and bills of credit were given for two 
lillions of dollars, for the redemption of which 
le colonies were pledged. 
In his way to the camp at Cambridge, general 
Washington was received with the greatest ho- 
jurs; and from this time the affairs of the Ame» 
can aniiy began to assume the appearance of a 
gular ami general opposition to tlie forces of 
reat Britain. In the autumn, a body of troops 
ider general Montgomery besieged and took the 
irrison of St. John's, which commands the en- 
ance into Canada. The prisoners amounted to 
rven hundred. He pursued his success, and took 
[ontreal, and designed to push his victories to 
luebec. 



** As to pay, sir, I be^ leave to assure the congress, that 
no pecuniary consideration could have tempted me to 
xept this arauous employment, at the expense of my 
imestic ca^^c and happiness, I do not wish to make any 
rofit from it. I will keep an exact account of my ex- 
*nte9. I'hosc, I doubt iiut, tliey will discharge, and that 
aU I d«&ire." 

Abody 
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A body of troops commanded by general Ar- 
nold was ordered to march to Canada : after suf- 
fering, in their passage through the wilderness, 
every hardship, as well as the most distressing 
hunger, they arrived, and were joined by Mont- 
gomery before Quebec. This city, which was 
commanded by governor Carleton, was besieged : 
but there being little hope of taking the town by 
siege, they resolved to storm it. In this attack 
they proved unsuccessful ; and what was consi- 
dered as a severe misfortune, general Montgomeiy 
"was killed. Few men have ever fallen in batde, 
so generally regretted by both sides as this excel- 
lent man. In America he was celebrated as a 
martyr to the cau^e of freedom : — in Great Britain, 
as a misguided good man, sacrificed to what he 
supposed to be the rights of mankind. His name 
was mentioned by parliament with singular re- 
spect : some of the most powerful -speakers in that 
assembly displayed their eloquence in sounding his 
praise and lamenting his fate. Even the minister 
acknowledged his A^orth, while he reprobated the 
cause for which he fell. 

After this defeat general Amold, who nowcom- 
jnanded the troops, continued some months before 
Quebec : and although his troops suffered incre- 
dibly by cold and sickness, they intercepted the 
provisions that were intended for the town and 
garrison. About the same time, the large and 
flourishing town of Norfolk in Virginia was wan- 
tonly burnt by order of lord Dunmore, the then 
royal governor of that province. Falmouth, a 
considerable town in Massachussetts, shared the 
fate of Norfolk ; being laid in ashes by the Bri- 
tish admiral. 

Tli^ royal govemiaent still existed in name and 

fbix»i 
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form ; but tlie real power which the people obeyed 
aiid tiraily supported, wms exercised by a provin- 
cial congress, a council of safety, and sulxjrdiiuite 
comnuttces. To conciliate the friendship of the 
Indians, the popular loaders sent a !ini«)Jl supply of 
powder into the country, riiey who were opposed 
to congress, ehibodicd, and robbed the wagi^ons 
which were employed in its transportation. The 
iiibabitiuits took arms, softie to sup])(»rt the govern- 
ment^ but others to defend the American mea- 
sures. The former acted feebly, and wcje easily 
overpowered. They were dispirited by the supe- 
rior numbers that opposed thoni ; they every 
where gave way, and were obliged to fly, or fcigii 
submission. Solicititlons had l)een made about tliis 
time for the king's forces to awe the southern pro- 
vinces, but without effect, till the proper season 
was over. One scheme for this purpose was frus- 
trated by a singular device. Private intelligence 
had been received of an express being sent from 
sir James Wright, governor of Georgia, to general 
Gage, to urge immediate assistance' in the south. 
The express was waylaid, and the letters seized. 
One to Gage was kept back, and another forwarded 
in its room. The seal and hand- writing were so 
exactly imitated, that the deception was not sus- 
pected. The forged letter was acted upon. This 
led to a conclusion that every thing was quiet, and 
that there was no need of troops to the southward. 
Wlnle these states were left to themselves, they 
had time to prepare for extremities, and in the 
mean while the friends of the sovereign were seve- 
rally crushed. A series of disasters followed the 
royal cau*e in the year 17/5. General Gage's 
ajuiy was cooped up in Boston, and rendered use- 
less. The people of America gejierally took the 

side 
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side of congress; and so did the great mass c 
wealth, learning, and intluence, in all the soui 
colonies, and in most of the northern. Some 
persons were exceptions to the contrary, i) 
who basked in the sun shine of court favour 
restrained by honour, principle, and interest, 
forsaking the fountain of their enjoyments. S 
feared the power of Britain, others doubte 
perseverance of America ; but a great majoril 
solved to hazard e\ery thing in defence of 
rights. In the beginning of the year, the col< 
were farmers, merchants, and mechanics, b 
its close they had assumed the profession o1 
diers. So sudden a transformation cf so numi 
<nd so dispersed a people is without a paralle 
This year is also remarkable for the t^rmin 
of the royal government, which was effected ^ 
out any violence to its executive officers. The 
system was introduced through necessity, an 
imperceptible agency of a common danger 
rating uniformly on the mind of the public, 
governors, for the most part, voluntarily j 
cated their charge, and retired on board shi 
war; and their withdrawing from the ex erci 
their official duties, furnished an apology, an 
duced a necessity for organizing a system ol 
vemment independent of royal authority. 
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CHAP. X. 



Proceedings of Parliament. 'Boston evacuated bf 

the British, American Independence declared. 

Lord Howe arrives. Americans defeated. Refuse 

Howe's Offers. IVashingtons Attacks. Trenton. 

Burgoyne captured. France joins the Americans, 

Terms offered to America. Rejected. Conduct 

of the Indians, Distresses of the Americans. 

Arnolds Treachery, Major Andre s Death. Ge* 

neral Green's Conduct. Captures Lord Cornwall 

lis* 8 Army. Peace. Washington's Resignation 

and Departure, 

'T'HE obstinate resistance which the British iin- 
expectedly met with in America, led the king 
and parliament to think of more vigorous measures, 
in hopes thereby of bringing the contest to a speedy- 
issue. For this purpose seventeen thousand Ger- 
tnans were subsidized, in order to be sent > j^ 
to assist in subduing the colonies. An act ,*-«/' 
af parliament was also passed, prohibiting ^' ' 
dl intercourse witli America ^ and while the Boston 
port-bill W5S repealed, all American property taken 
an the high seas was declared lo be forfei^^ to the 
:?aptors. These acts induced congress to change 
the mode of cariying on the war, and measures 
Were taken to annoy the army in Boston, which 
Was then under general Howe, Gage having set 
out for England the preceding September. Bat- 
teries were opened, and a regular siege commenced j 
Which induced general Howe to abandon the town 

"^ but. 
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but not witliout first plundering the inhabitants ot 
every thing that was vahiable. 

The British, amounting to more than seven 
thousand men, evacuated Boston, leaving their 
barracks standing, a number of pieces of cannon 
spiked, and stores to the value of 30,000/. This 
was attended with many circumstances of distress 
and embarrassment. On the departure of the , 
army> a great number of the inhabitants attached 
to tlieir suversign, and dreading public rescntmenti ^ 
chose to abandon their country ; and firom the in> ' 
mcnse multitude about to depart, there were nei- 
ther purchaser^ for their efi^ts, nor a sufficient 
number of vessels for the transportation of them. 

When the fleet and army departed from Boston, ='^ 
several ships were left behind for the protection of ^ 
vessels coming from England : but the American 
privateers were so alert, that they nevertheless 
made many prizes. Some of the vessels which 
they captured were laden with arms and war- 
like stores. Some transports \vith troops on board 
were also taken, having run into the harbour be- 
fore they knew of its being evacuated. The boats |||| 
employed in the embarkation of tlie British troops L 
had scarcely completed their business, when gene- ^^ 
ral Washington witli his army marched into Bos- ^ 
ton. He was received with marks of approbatiqp 
more Mattering than the pomp of a triumph. Tbo 
inhabitants hailed him as their deliverer. Red[ 
cal congratulations l>etween those who had beO 
confined within the British lines, and those trhaj 
were excluded from entering them, were ex- 
changed with an ardour that cannot be descn\^\ 
General Washington was honoured by coof^ 
with a vote ai timicp , l^y ordered also a i 
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lobe stnickwith suitable dericcs, to pcrpbtuat^ 
the remembranee of this great event. 

In Canada the Americans were completely un- 
saccessful. The possession of this province so cmi- 
-nently favoured the plans of defence ad9pted by 
congress, that it was abandoned with great reluc- 
tance. The Americans ^'ere not only moniAed 
at the disappointment of tlieir fiuourite scheme, of 
annexing it as afourtventh link in the chain of their 
omifederacy , bin apprehended the most serious cun- 
sequences from the ascendance of British power in 
that quarter. Anxious to preserve a fc^oting there, 
they had perse\'ered for a long time in stemuiiti^ 
the tide of uniavourable e\'ents. 

The victorious general Carleton pnn'ed himself 
worthy of success by his kind and bcne^'olent treat* 
xnent of the prisoners that fell into his hand^. He 
not only fed and clothed them, but permitted them 
to return home. This humane line of conduct was 
more injurious to the views of the leaders in the 
American councils, than the severity practised by 
other British commanden. 

While the Americans were retx^aling, the}* were 
daily assailed b'y the remonstrances uf the inhabit- 
ants of Canada, who had either joined or befriended 
them. But tlie only relief they l>ad to olier was 
an assurance of continued protecti(jn, if the}' re- 
treated with them : this was a hard alternative to 
men who had ^milies ; and they generally con- 
cluded that it was the least of two evils to cast 
themselves on the clemency of that go\'emment 
flgtlinst which they had oftended. The distresses 
of the recreating aniiy were great. The British 
were cIom civ their rear, and threatening them 
with destraeuyn. The state of the colonies im- 
posed on t\)em $ necessity of pr«serNVcv« \1v^m cdw- 

T0L^ XSTt. Xr^ YWOVi, 
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non, which they were obliged to drag up th 
when they were to liie middle in tlie wate 
were also encumbered with great number! 
ing under the small-pox and other disease 
re^iments^ at one time, had not a single 
health -, . another had only six ; and a foi 
forty, and two more were nearly in the sa 
dition. Notwithstanding these diflicuities 
SulUvan conducte<l the retreat with so rau 
ment and caution, tliat the baggage an 
stores were saved, and the numerous sick 
off. The American army reached CrowQ- 
the 1st of July, and at that place they made 

A short time before the Americans at 
Canada, general Arnold convened the m 
of Montreal, and obliged them to furnish 
quantity of goods, which he pretended we 
ed for the army, but which his nephew 
disposed of at Albany. 

In the course of this summer a small i 
of ships, conamanded by sir Peter Parke 
body of troops, under the generals Clu 
Cornwallis, attempted to take Charleston^ 
pital of South Carolina. The ships made i 
attack upon tlie fort on Sullivan's island, 1 
repulsed with great loss^ and the expert 
abandoned. 

It being now ascertained that the utmc 
America had to expect from Britain waj 
upon unconditional submission, the mine 
generality of the people throughout the c 
were by this time fiilly prepared tor a £a 
claration of independency. North Caro 
Pennsylvania^ which had long opposed tt 
sure, now signitied their concurrence. JV 
alone discovered symptoms of reluctancjp. 
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A motion was made in congross, on the 7th of 
Juno, for dccliiriiig the colonies free and inde- 
pendent. The bushu^ss was adjourned to a future 
ctiy; and when the time for taking the .subject 
into consideration arrived, much knowledge, in^^e- 
Huity, and elo<juence, weie di.spL.yed on both ."^ides 
of the question. I'he debates were continued for 
some time with great animation. At length, after 
a full dLcussion, the measure of pnxiaiiuing the . 
colonies free nnd independent was approved by 
nearly an unanimous vote.* llie declaration 

WjiS 

* 1 he act of the United Colunies for separatiog them- 
selves from the f^vernmeiit of (yreat Britain, and declcirinji^ - 
their independence, was expressed in the following words : 

** When, in the course of human events, it becomes ne- 
cessary for one people to dissolve the political bands which 
liave connected them with another, and to assume among 
the poAvcrs of the earth the separate and equal stati<m to 
iHitch the Uws of nature and of uaturc*8 Ood entitle them, 
atlecent respect to the opinions of mankind requires that 
they should declare the causes which impel them to the 
ecparation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are 
create^ equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rignts; that among tncsc are life. liberty, 
and the pursuit of iinpplncss ; that to secure these rights, 
govcrnmenis are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the C(»nsent of the governed ; that whenever 
any form of governmeiu becomes destructive ot these ends, 
it IS the ri^ht of the people to alter or to abolish it, aud to 
institute a new government, laying Its foundation on such 
principles, and organizing its power in such form, as to 
liiem shall seem most likely to cdcct their safety and hap- 
piness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that governments 
fon'.; established should not be changed for light and tran- 
uent causes ; and accordingly all experience hath shewn 
that mankind are more disposed to sufFer, while evils are 
•uffin^hle, than to ri^^ht themselves by abolish' ii^ the forms 
to which they are accustomed But when u ii>ng train qC 
abuaet aad usurpations, pursuing invanabV^ \)\t vKmt^ t>>b- 

z 2 \t^^>^ 
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was solemnly promulgated on the 4\ 
177(>. The anniversary of the day, on 
important event tool^ place, has ever 

( 

m0^>0f »J " ■ " ■ n I h ■ I ■ I I.I . I , 

ject, erincct a dr$i^ to reduce thtm under 

podtnXf it U their right, it is their duty, to tl 

government, and to provide new guards foi 

security. Such has been the patient suii^ 

colonies, and such is now the necessity wfaii 

them to alter their former systems of ^ver 

history of the present king of Great Bntain i 

repeated injunes and usurpations,aU having xi 

the Mtablishment of an absolute tyranny ovc 

To prove this, let facts be submitted to a cai 

He has refused his assent to laws the mo 

mnd necessary for the public good. 

He has for oidden his governors to paa^ Uwi 

and pressing importance, unless suspended h 

ti6n till his assent should be obtained ; and 

pended he has utteHy neglected to attend to 

He has refused to pass other laws for the 

tion of large districts of people, unless those 

relinquish the right of representation in th* 

right inestimable to them, and formidable to 

He has called together legislative bodies 

iifual, uncomfortab^, and distant from the 

4heir public records, for the sole purpose of 1 

into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses i 
opposing, with manly firmness, his invasion 
of the people. 

He has refpsed, for a long time after sue 
to cause others to be elected; whereby 
powers, incapable of annihilation, have rf 
people at large for their exercise ; the stat< 
the mean time exposed to all the danger of 
without, and convulsions within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent the pool 

tUtet, for that purpose obstructing the m 

zation of foreigners ; refusing to pass othei 

their miction hither, and raising the con 

• ff^ffopnttdoM oi \axid». 
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consecrated by the Americans to religious gratitude 
and social pleasures : it is justly considered by tlieni 
as the birih-day of their freedom. 

From 



Me has obstructed the administration of justice, by refus- 
ing his assent to laws tor establishing judiciary powers. 

lie has made judges dcpeudc:it on his will alone, for 
the tenure of their offices, aud the amount and payment 
•f their subries. 

' He has erected a multitude of new oiTlces, and sent hither 
^ pwarm of officers to harass our people and eat out their 
substance. 

Me has kept amonj^ us, in time of peace, standing ar- 
mies, without the consent of our legislatures. 

Me has atTected to render the military independent of, 
and superior to, the civil power. 

, He has combined with others to subject us to a juris- 
^ction foreign to our constitution, and unacknowledged 
by our laws ; giving liis assent to their acts of pretended 
legislation : — ^ 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us : 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment 
for any murders which they should commit on the inha- 
bitants of these states : 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world : 

For imposmg taxes on «s without our consent : 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the benetits of trial 
by jury : 

for transporting us beyond the seas to be tried for pre- 
tended offences : 

For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neigh- 
bouring province, establishing therein an arbitrary go- 
veramcnt, aud enlarging iis boundaries, so as to render it 
at once an example and fit instrument for introducing th» 
ipxne absolute rule iuto tlie*e colonies : 

For taking away our cliarters, abolishing our most va- 
riable laws, and ^Iteriug fundamentsdly the form of our 
governments: 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring 
themselves invested with power xu legjuihiU iot >9* i^ *& 
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From the promulgation pf this declaration evefj 
thing- assumed a npw form. Thie Amehcanf po 
longer appeared in the character of solgects in 

armi 

" ^' ' ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■■■ ? ■ 

He hms abdicated rorernment hert* hy dedffiii|; ^ oiit 
of his protection, and waging war s^juhit ui. ' 

He ha« plimdercd our teas, riTigfd our coasts, borot oir 
towns, ana destroyed the li^es o€ our people. 

He is» at this time, transporting larse armies of forei|i 
mercenaries to complete the woilu of death, desolatioB wm 
tyranny, silready begun ¥nth cbQumftances pf cruelty ad 
perfidy scarcely paxalleled in the most barbarous ages, ad 
totally unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 

He has copstrained our fellow-citizens, taken captive ct 
die high s^as, to bear amis against their country, to b» 
tome the executioners of their friends and brethren, ortt 
fall themselves by their hands. 

He has ezdtjed domestic insurrections among us, and hi 
endeavoured to bring on thjc inhabitants of our frontier 
the merciless Indian savages, whose known rule of warfsn 
is an^ undistinguished destruction of ail agef, sexes, ant 
conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions we K}ave petitionei 
for redress in the most humble terms : our repeated ffi 
titions have been answered only by repeated mjury. ^ 
prince whose character is thus marked by every ic 
which may defii^e a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of' 
free people. • '- 

Nor have we been wanting in attention to our-firilid 
brethren. We have warned them from time to time o 
attempts made by their legislature to extend an unwtr 
rantable jurisdiction over ut. We haVe reminded the* 
' of the circumstances of our emigration apd settkmoi 
here. ' We have appealed to their native justice and mtg 
nanimity, and we have conjured them, by the ties of M 
common kindred, to disavow these usurpations, whid 
would iisevitably interrupt our connections and corrc 
epondence. They too have been deaf to the voice of jei 
tice and of consanguinity. We must, therefore, acquiefO 
in the necessity which denounces our separation, ynd bo|< 
thera as we hold the rest of QMnkiad, encmiei in war; i 
peace, fn^oft. _ 
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aims agaiii8t<theirsovereign/butasan independent 
people, repelling the attacks of an invadipg foe. 
Pfopotiitions and supplications for reconciliation 
were done away. The dispute W!|s brought to a 
iU%l^ point, whetl^cr (he late British colonies 
ibould be conquered province)}, or free and inde- 
pendeiu states. 

Tbtt jdeclafation lyas read publicly in all the 
states, and was welcomed with many demonstrar 
Uons of joy. Tlie people were encouraged by it 
to bear up under the calamities of war : the army 
rieceivcd it with particular satisfaction, as it se- 
cured them from suffering as rebels, and held out 
to their view an object, the attainment of which 
would be an adequate recom pence for the toils 
and dangers of tlie war. The flattering prospects 
of an e)L(eiu;ivc commerce, freed from British 
lestrictlons, and the honours and emoluments of 
office in independent states, now began to glitter 
before ihe eyes of tlie colonists, and' reconcile 
them to the difficulties of their situation. That 

We, therefore, thj? representatives of the United States 
of America, in general congress Assembled, appealing to 
the tupreme judge of the world for the rccticude of our 
intentions, do in the name, and by authority of the good 
people of these colonies, solemnly publish and declare, 
that these united colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
irjiEK and indefknoent states; that tney are absolved ' 
from ail allegiance to the British crown ; and that all poli- 
tical connection between them and the state of Great Bri- 
tain is and ought to be totally dissolved; and that as free 
and independent states, they have full power to levy war, 
conclude peace, contract alliances, cstablish^ommerce, and 
to do all other acts and things which independent statet 
may of right do. And for the su}>port of this declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the protection of divine Provi- 
^nce, we mutually pledge to each other our lives, our 
^rtuoeS} and our sacred honour. 

John Hancock, President 
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sq>Rrnlion wliicli ihcy at first dreaded an an ei 
they soon t^lojicd in as a nntional blessing. 

liy advici; of the new Auurlcan m in i titer , k 
Gt:';rgc GcTnia'ni', ihe chief command of^hev 
iii\\'4ii ami niiiitriry foice, now collected for 
suhjugation of America, was entrusted to tliet 
Howes. IinmediatiMy after the declaration of 
dcjx»ndenc(', general Howe, witha [X>weif.d foi 
arrived near New York, and landed the troops U] 
Statcn Island. General Washington waii m N 
York, with about thirtet.*n thousand men, v 
>^ere en ramped either in the city or the neighbrj 
ini; fortihcations. On the 12ih of July lord He 
ariived and joined his brother, and though he 
very much concerned to find that the declarai 
of independence had been promulgHted, yet he 
solved to mnktt one effort for effecting an accc 
modal ion. lii-i iwwers, however, were much 
limited. He was niady to offer pardon to pen 
who contendere! th.it tiiey had been guilty of 
fault. Both hidirs, therefore, prepared serioi 
for action J and tli-.* general, l)eing joined by the 
greater part ol his expccttid rciuforcetnents^ fo 
hi[)iself at the head oi thirty thousand \eti 
tro(;ps, supported by a formidable fleet, compa 
togetlier a lorce far superic^r to any that hadi 
before been seen in tlie New World employee 
the sanje sen ice. 

The opeiations of the British began by the ac 
of Loiiu; Island, in the month of August. 
Americans wen? defeated, aiul general Sidiivan 
lord Stirling, with a large body of men, were ir 
prisoners. The night after the engagement, a 
treat was ordered and executed with such siici 
that the Americans left the island witliout alam 
tlitiir enemies auc\ w\\\\ov\vV«?»^. 
-Almost uumediusLVdv ;x£\>ii >ivA vx^'jaRSsfi 
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neral Sullivan was sent, upon parole, with a verbalr 
message from lord Howe, request iu<^ an interview. 
The committee appointed for this purpose, con- 
dsting of Dr. Franklin, Mr. John Adams, and Mr. 
Rulledge^ met lord HJwe upon Staten Island^ by 
whom they were treated with great attention; but 
the coniiereDce terminated without eifectiDg any 
good purpose. 

Iq September the city of New York was aban* 
doned by the American army mid taken by the Bri* 
tish: aod in November Fort Washington, on York 
Island, was taken, and more tiian two thousand 
men made prisoners. Fort Lee^ opposite to Fort 
Washington, on the Jersey shore, was soon after 
taken, but the garrison escaped. About the same 
time, general Clinton was sent with a body of troopt 
to take possession of Rhode Island, and succeeded. 
In addition to all these losses and defeats, the Ame- 
rican army suffered by desertion, and still more by 
sickness. All that now remained of it, which at 
the opening of the campaign amounted to at least 
tweuty^-five thoasand men, did not exceed three 
thousand. The term of their engagements being 
expired, th«y returned in large bodies to their 
famUiesand friends, andthe few who continued with 
Washington and I/ee, were too inconsiderable to 
appear formidable Iq the view of a [X)werful and 
victorious epemy. 

In this alarming situation of affairs general 
Lee, through imprudence, was captured by a party 
of tlie British light horse : this gave a severe shock 
. tp tl)e remaining hopes of the little army, and 
rendered their situation truly distressing. Ih the 
opinion of many the affairs of the Americans were 
^wing iq a crisis. But general Washington, aU 
ways ready to Jijiprovc every aA\anVa^<ii Vo \'ax'*5i>i£» 
dmopipg spirits pf his h^ijKjiuV o{ ttv^i^? Vs^ w:*.^ 
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a stand on the Pennsylvania side of the Delaware. 
Here he rollcrcd liin sr.a tiered forces, and very 
eirly on the 'i'ilh of nc'*eml»tT, a Any puqw^ely 
selected, on tiier siipp)^iti(>n that the preceding 
festivity niii»ht bvoiir i!i*-f)roject of a surprize, he 
cro-sed ilw Delaware, lior withdiit extreme difB* 
culty, from th* «ju;jiiiiiy of ice in the river, niiie 
in'les ;i!;(;V(: TnMdwi, oiid iinmedi;itely began hit 
march in the tnirltt of a storm of snow and hail at 
the lu'.id of his troop<{, an 1 reached Trenton bj 
day-hrcjik, and so completely surprized the array 
that u]> wards (f nine hundred HesVians, after a 
siij;ht rc^iistaiict?, were made prisoners. In the 
evening; tatiend Washington repassi-d the Dela- 
ware, c irryins; with him his prisoners, their nrcil« 
Irry, and coioi»r», and entered the city of Phila- 
d('!))hi 1 in triumph. 

1 h«; Hiai rn was nov/ dissolved, and it bein^ foand 
by expericnrj* tliat tlu^ Enrojwa.is were not hivin- 
cible, frreat nnrnbc-rs of the Americar.s, who had 
df'S'Tird iheiv colours, agnin rep lirel to the standard 
of th"ir coininnndtT, who soon found him eif at 
th'i I e.ui of a considf Table army, and ready to act 
on tirj olTiniive. /J his successful exix*dition firxt 
pive a f ivourrtbie turn to American aifjirs, which 
s'-fnird tr) bri^htni throu,:^h tlie whole course oi 
tho war. Soon fdier, gcntTnl Washington attack- 
y. -By. ed (he hriti^h at l^ina.'ton, and obtained 

.^-J a complete virtory. The great addre-.s in 

^'^' plamiiiiir and irxrcnting thenc entcrpriz« 
reflected the hi'.;hest hoiiour on the commander ; 
and success rcvivtfd the di;spoiiding iiopes of Ame- 
rica. 

'J'his yenr was di^^ingui•hed by several memo- 

rahJe cvenls in t'.wowT lA \Trv^i\k.;w\ Ul>erty. On tbc 

op'-nhi\r of ihij ci\m\vA\v[,n, v,w«tw^x'V\>^v,v.>9;7»sn!^ 

with a body of trooy>s U) dc^t^o^' v\v^ ^\.v«t%«L^ 
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bury in Connecticut The plan -w'as executed $ 
but the British &uil'cred in tlieir retreat, and the 
Americans on their part lost general Woostcr^ a 
brave and experienced oiticer. General Prcscot 
^f9S takf n Iruin his quarters, on Uhalc Ibhtnd, by 
the address of colunel Barton, and conveyed pri- 
loner ^o the continent. 

General Burgoyne, who comnaanded the British 
northern army, took possession of Ticonderoga ; 
|Hished his Recesses, crossed the Lake George, and 
encamped upon the banks of the Hudson, near 
Saratoga. His progress was, however, checked 
near Bennington, where the undisciplined militia 
of Vermont displayed the mo^t exemplary bravery. 
The militia now assembleil from all parts of New 
£ogland to stop the progress of general Burgoyuc. 
These, witli the regular troops, formed a respect- 
able army, commanded by general Gates. After 
two severe actions, in whicl. generals Lincoln and 
Arnold behaved with much gallantry, general Bur- 
goyne found himself enclosed and was obliged to 
•ttrreoder his whole army, amounting to scvenil 
thousand men. Thia memorable event happened 
on the 17th of October, 1 777 ; It diftbsed an unW 
venal joy over America, and laid tiie foundation 
£or a treaty with France". 

But prior to these transactions, the nuiin body 
of the Britisli forces had landed at the head of hljc 
river, and began their march to Philadelphia. Ge- 
neral Washington had detcruiined 10 <)pi>ose them ; 
and for this purpo>e tirst made n stand at Rod-Clay^ 
creek, and then upon the heights, near Brandy^ 
IVinc creek. Here the arnucs eu:;aged j the 
Americans were overpowered and sud'ered great 
Joss. Shortly afler they again engaged at Gierniaa 
Town, and in the beginning gf tiie action tlie 
Jkoicricans had the advauta|j;e^ but \!bQ (\it\\xiv& 
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of the 6bj wns turned in favour of tlM 
Bolh sides sutl^red coiisidemble losses, ai 
side of the Americans was that of genera 
In an attack upon the forts at Mud 1 
Red-Bank, the Hessians were unsucce$ 
their commander killed. The British a 
ship of tlie line. But the forts were a 
taken, and the navigation of the Delawar 
General Washington was reinforced wit 
the troops which had composed the northt 
under general Gates, and both anili«s 

i winter quarters. 

In October, the same month in whic 
Burgoyne was taken at Saratoga, general 
with a small fleet, sailed up Hudson*s i 
^ ^ antonly burnt Kingston, a beautiful Du 

r ment on the west side of the river. 

Till tlie capture of general Burgoyne, tl 
of Europe were only si)ectators of the wai 
Great Britain and her late colonies -, but 
that event they were drawn in to be part 
In every period of the controversy, the 
the Americans were patronized by man; 
able foreigners. The addresses and other y 
_ J I of congress were admired by many wh 

' j personal interest in the contest. Liberty 

' dently the undoubted right of niankind, tl 

ever a people take up arms either to deft 

cover it, they are sure of meeting with ei 

ment, or at least good wishes, from the 

humanity in every part of the world. 

From the operation of these principles, 

. ricans had the esteem and prayers of mul 

' every part of Europe. They were repu 

ill used, and determined to resist oppress 
ing both pitied and applauded, sympatb 
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BWnts were excited in their ^vour. These circiiin- 
itances would have operated in every case ^ but in 
the present^ the cause of the Americans was pa- 
tronized from additional motives. An universal 
jealousy prevailed against Great Britain. Her navy 
lad long claimed a degree of homage from those of 
other European nations; and demanded, as a matter 
^ of right, that the ships of all other powers should 
strike their sails to her as mistress of the ocean. 
.Prom her eagerness to prevent supplies going to tlie 
oolonists, the vessels of other powers hud for some 
time past been subjected to searches and interrup- 
tions, when steering towards America, in a manner 
that could not be easily borne by independent nations^ 
Soon after the intelligence of the capture of ge- 
neral Burgoyne*s army, the court of France con- 
duded a treaty of alliance and commerce with (he 
United States. This was brought about by the 
interference of doctor Franklin, Silas Deane, and 
Arthur Lee. The terras of reciprocity on which 
France contracted with the United States were no 
less recommended, by wise poliq' llian dictated by 
true magnanimity. As there was nothing exclusi\e 
in the treaty, an opening was left for Great Britain 
to dose the war whenever she pleased, with all 
the advantages of future commerce that France had 
Stipulated for herself. This measure rendered the 
establishment of American independence the com- 
mon qause of all tlie commercial powers of Europe^ 
for the question became^ whether the trade of the 
United States should, by the subversion of their 
independence^ be again monopolized by Great Bri- 
tain, or by the establishment of it, be laid open on 
^ual terms to all the world ? 

While the ministers of Great Britain were pleas- 
ing themselves with the flattering Mc^oC ^ Y^xvuci.- 
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nent peace in Europe, they were not less snrprittd 
than provoked by hearing of the alliance which had 
taken place between his most Christian Majesly 
«nd the United States : this event, though lift- 
quently foretold, was disbelieved. 

The marquis de la Fayette, who had long been! 
patron of tlie American contest, and had fought is 
her cause, was among the first in the coritinentil 
army who received the welcome tidings of the trealj. 
In a transport of joy, mingled with an eii'usion of 
tears, he embraced general Washington, exclaim- 
ing, '* The king, my master, has acknowledged 
your independence, and made an alliance with yofl 
for its establislmient/* The heartfelt joy, whick 
spread from breast to breast, exceeded description. 
Solemn thanks were ottered up to heaven; zjtuii 
joie was fired; and, on a proper signal beiiig givei, 
the air resounded with *' Long live the kii^ d 
France !*' which poiu'ed forth from the lips of every 
soldier in the army. The Americans, having aloDfl 
weathered the storms of war, now fancied the port 
of peace to be fall in .view. 

As soon as this treaty was known in EngUmdi 
the sovereign and parliament resolved to puniil 
the French nation for treating with their subject* 
which they styled " an unprovoked aggression m 
the honour of the crown, and essential interest o 
the kingdom." At the same thne conciliatory bill 
were brought into the house and passed ; by wbk:l 
governor Johnstone, lord Carlisle, and Air. Edefl 
were appointed to set out for Americ^a,. and opQ 
a negociation on tiie subject.* Congress woul 

• DC 

* The terms which they offered were priocipaOy ] 
Toltows : 
1*0 coo4eait to a cc%$sdioa of hostilities, both br sea a: 

1 
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Mt now accept of the proffered term«, nor would 
l&f)^, said Mr. Laurens, in his answer, enter into 
Ifae consideration of a treaty of pence with the king 
•f Great Britain, without an explicit acknowledge 
afni vi the independence of iJie Slates^ or tii« 
withdrawing his fleets and armies. 

In our farther account of this war, which was 
|rotracted till the spring of 1783, we must ne- 
cessarily be very brief^ taking care, however, that 

no 



To restore free intercourse, to revive mutual aflTection, 
md renew the common benefits of naturalisation, througk 
the several parts of this empire. 

To extend every freedom to trade that our respective 
interests can require. 

To agree that no military forces shall be kept up in thp 
liferent states of North America, without the consent of 
liKgeneral congress or pariicular assemblies. 

To concur in measures calculated to discharge the debts 
cf AmenAi,and to r^be the credit ajid valup of the paper 
circalation. 

To perpetuate our union by a reciprocal deputation of 
•« "agent or agents from the difFercijt states, who shall 
fevc the priyilegei of a se^xt and voice in the parliament of 
^ptt Britain ; or, if sent from Britain, in that case to have 
^•aat and voice in the assemblies of the dlffercut states to 
vhich they may be deputed respectively, in order to at- 
'•cd4 the several interests of those by wnora they are de« 

In short, to establish the power of the respective legish- 
.ttresin each particular state, to settle its rex-enue, its civil 
and military establishment, and to exercise a perfect free- 
dioai of legislation and internal government, so that the 
BHtish states throughout North America, acting with us 
Id peace and^ar under one common sovereign, may have 
the irrevocable enjoyment of every privilege that is short 
0f a total separation of interests, or consistent with that 
•nion-of force, on which the safety pf our conunon rcU- 
rioo am) Mhcrty depends. 

A a2 
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^ -PI no material point is omitted. Eari 
• ' spring count d'Estaign was sent ^ 
' ' teen sail of the line, by the court of 
to assist America. He arrived at the enti 
the Delaware on the 9th of July. Fron 
prehension of this kind, or from a pro 
greater security, it was resolved that thi 
should evacuate Philadelphia, and concentr 
-force in the city and harbonr of New Toi 
their march they were annoyed by the An 
and at Monmouth a very -regular acticm to 
between part of the armies ; the British ^ 
pulsed wUb great loss ; and had general Ia 
ed his orders, a signal victory would probal 
been obtained. For his ill conduct on tl 
general Lee was siif^nded, and never af 
mitted to join the anny. It is generally s 
that he was jealous of Washington's fame^ 
courage and tidelity to his country were men 
in question. 

In August, general Sullivan, with a ISr^ 
of troops, attempted to take possession o\ 
Island, but did not succeed. Soon after, tl 
and shipping at Bedford, in Massachuset 
burnt by a party of the British troops. T 
year. Savannah, then the capital of Geor 
taken by the British, under the command 
nel Campbell, 

« jv llironghout the year 1779» the 

r"7o' ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ aimed at littk mon 
^'^' states to the northward oif Carolii 
distress and depredation. Having publi 
nounced th^ir resolution of making *' the 
of as little avail, as possible to their new 
tions," on this principle the\' planned spv 
peditions. The command of the army had 
7 



^on sirHmry Clinioii; j^iiikt.iI Himr Imiii;^ i. - 
turnetl to Kn^l'ind : :ii!(l irrrK'i'.il Llnoiii -.v.!- ;i|i- 
pointcil tu the coiiiniaiid cA' i\w. Aniciif.ia b.i;itlirvii 
irxny. 

Grovernor Trvon nml sir Georf'f r<i!lv<.T m-id". 
in iiic'ursifiii into Coniic'iiruf, n\v\ \y\rm th" tiv/iis 
cf Kiirh-.-ld anJ Norv^nlk ; fpim ill-/ lirrcr p) <•* 
ceriiiicuti^s were tM:>rr::"-"i to j';iivr.ii W;!.;*.::;- 
ton^ ill w!i rh p.T-'):."» *'\ wrurwy V.'in: w'-iip s-» 0:1 
Oitb to v.irioa^ iif.r-. of ;ir-.i!i;.ty, rn;>::.", aiifl rr:- 
0ity» conimiLted o>i r.^crl }M:r.^'i:is, womi-ii, and 
prisoners. 

The e!c!tr otiz'Ti^ of jLj- I'n.W'I ^i;"'!*^, v.Jio had 
giuwn lip vi'h h:; i!'*^ -t iiMa'.;r--::jt •'* Mi*.- }iriiOi 
nation, leit the ktt- ii'-nt •cn'i.j*:'' ^ ''i' r v,r-», ■*/»*• n 
they conif2i?cd tht y-^r !/ 'j'i a ':i Jrjf*. 'Ih ■ for- 
mer wah iljfii ^i'>'y, 'i; Ti 'r; ih*- 'i.>« =1 't ?:i"/r 3 o./h 
fhcy wcrt- .-li-.y.-.* •: :o :,f/ * of ih ■ :; -I'i i*"* o. i:i*»r 
^niinoii c'-j: r/, '/u- ':." >.'*'t f .v J »;/•». v ■.♦;i 
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force fell into tlie hands of the British, except some 
vessels which were burnt by the Americans them- 
selves. 

Ill the month of October, general Lincoln and 
^ovmt d'Estaign made an assault upon Savannah | 
bat they were repulsed with considerable loss. In 
tins action, the celebrated Polish count Pulaski, 
wlio had acquired the reputation of a brave soldlet; 
was mortally wounded. 

Thus ended the campaign of 1779, withou^anj 
thing decisive on either side. It is remarkable for 
the feel^e exertions of the Americans. Accidental 
causes, which had previously excited their activity, 
had in a great measure ceased to have influence.— 
An enthusiasm for liberty made them cdmpara- 
tively disregard property, and brave all danger, in 
the first years of the war. Their success in 1777» 
made them active and vigorous. The flattering 
prospects inspired by the alliance with France in ^ 
1778, banished all rears of tlie success of the levo- 
lutioir ; but tl)e failui'e of every scheme of co-ope* 
ration, produced a despondency of mind unfavotir- 
able to great exertions. Expecting too much from A 
their allies, they were less prci>ared to prosecute '. 
the war fruni their own resources, than they would ; 
have been if d'E.staign had not touched on their 
coast. Their arniy was reduced in numlx?rs, and 
badly clothed. In the first years of the war, the 
mercantile character was lost in tiie military spirit 
of the times ; but in the progress of it, the inha- 
bitants, cooling in their enthusiasm, gradually re- 
turned to their tbrmer habits of lucrative business. 
I'his made a distinction between the arrtiy and the 
citizens, which was unfriendly to niilitary exer- 
tions. While several events tended to t»>e embar- 
rassment of Great >Britain> and indirectly to tbt 

establish- 
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tffttabl^diment of independence, a variety of internal 
cduses relaxed the exertions of tlie Americans, and, 
for a lime, made it doubtful whether tliey would 
ultimately be indcix»ndcnt citizens or eonqucrcd sub- 
jects. Among t hfse, the daily depreciation of their 
paper money held a discinguished pre-eminence : 
but on this subject the limits of our volume will 
Dot allow us to enlarge. 

When the English colonies were planted in 
North America, the country was inhabited by 
numerous tribes of Indians, whose numbers bad, 
from a variety of causes, been Continually les^n- 
ing. Of those that remained the Amcricaos were 
not unmindful : tliey had appointed commissioners 
to cultivate their friendship-, and to persuade them 
to take no part in the contest. All the exertions 
of congress were insufficient for the security of tlie 
western frontiers. In almost every |)eriod of the war 
a great jpsjority of tlie Indians had taken prt with 
Great Britain against tlie Americans. 1 he inter- 
course with these tribes had, for several years prior 
to the American war, been exclusively committed 
to John Stuart, an officer of the crown an'd devoted 
to tlie royal interest. By his means almost incre- 
dible devastation was committed at different pe- 
riods of the contest. A particular detail of the de- 
struction of property, of the distress of great num- 
bers who escaped only by fleeing into the woods, 
where they subsisted without covering, on the spon- 
taneous productions of the earth, and of the bar- 
baroas murders which were committed on persons 
of all ages, and each sex, would be sufficient to 
freeze every breast with horror. 

In several expeditions which liad been carried 
on against the Indians, ample vengeance had been 
taken on some of them 3 but these partial suci* 
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cesses produced no lasting benefit. The few wbf 
esca][x?d had it in tlieir power to make thousands mi* 
serable. For the |K*nuanent security of the firontief 
inhabitants, it wsu* resohred to cany a decisive ex- 

diti'jn into the Indian country. A considerable 
y. of continental troops was selected for thepur- 
pose, and put imder the command of general Smli* 
van. . I'hc In lians who form the confederacy of the 
six nations called the Mohawks, were the objects of 
this expedition. 1 hey inhabit that inmieuse and 
fertile tract of country which lies between New 
England, the Middle States, and the province oi 
C?naJa. Sullivan marched into their country, and 
burnt and destroyed all the provisions and settle- 
ments tliat iell in their way. 
A Tx On tlie opening of the next campaign, 
1-80 ^'^^ British troops left Rho^ie Inland. An 

^ ' expedition, under general Clinton and lord 
: Cornwallis, was undertaken against Charji^ston, in 
South Carolina, which, after a close siege of six 
weeks, was surrendered to the British commander; 
and general Lincoln and the whole garriuon were 
made prisoners. This was the first instance in which 
the Americans had attempted to defend a town. — 
I'iie unsuccessful event, v\ ith its consequences, de? 
monstrated the poiicy of sacritidng the towns of the 
Uii'on, in preference to eudangering the whole by 
risking too much for their defence. 

General Gates was now ap]X)".nted to the com- 
mand of the southern department, and another 
arniy collected. In Augu«t, lord Cornwallis at- 
tacked the American troops at Camden, in South 
Carolina, and routed them with considerable Jo^*. 
He afterwards marched through the southern stales, 
and supposed that he had entirely sulxiued them. 

The bame summer the Jirlti:>h troops made fre- 
quent 



I 
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l|iitat tnctiitibns from New York into tlie Jerseys^ 
laviiging and plundering the coiuitry. A large body> 
commanded by general Kiiiphausen, landed in 
June, at Elizal>etli Pointy and proceeded into the 
voUntry. I'hese were much hnrassed in their pro- 
gRfss by colonel Dayton^ and the troops under his 
ronamand. At Connecticut Farms tliey burnt a 
considerable part of the village. In this neighbour- 
Iiood lived Mr. Caldwell, an eminent presbytcriiin 
clergyman, whose exertions in defence of his coun- 
try had rendered him particularly obnoxious to tlie 
British. Mrs. Caldwell, seeing tlie enemy advanc- 
ing, retired with Her housekeeper, a child of three 
years old, an infant of eight months, and a little 
maid, to a room secured on all sides by stone walls, 
except at a window opposite the enemy. Unsus- 
picious of danger, while she was sitting on her bed, 
Kolding one child by the hand, 'v^ith the infant at 
ber breast, a }3ritisli soldier shot her dead, who 
bad evidently come to the unguarded part of the 
bouse, with a design to perpetrate the liorrid deed. 
Her husband shortly after shared the same fate. 

The campaign of this year passed away in suc- 
cessive disappomtments and distresses. Ihe coun- 
try seemed exhausted, and the continental currency 
expiring: the army, in want of every article of 
Ibod and clothing, brooding over its calamities. 
While these disasters were openly menacing the 
American cause, treachery was silently undermin- 
ing it. General Arnold engaged, for a stipuhited 
fum, to betray into the hands of the British an im- 
portant post. He had been among the first to take 
^nns against Great Britain, and to widen the 
breach between the parent stnte and the colonics. 
His distiHguisbed talents and exemplary courage 
liad proi^ured liim every honour tlut a grateful 
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country conld bestow ; and he was in the f^njof- 
ment qf such a share of fame, for the purchase of 
which the wealth of worlds would have been iiisuf- 
^cient. Hrs love of pleasure produced a love of 
money, and tlial extinguished all sensibility to tbe 
, obligations of honour and duty. 

I'he agent employed in tliis negociatii^m on the 
part of sir Henry Clinton, was major Andre, a young 
otficer of great hopes and uncomnion nyerit. Hii 
great honour and abhorrence of duj'licity, made 
him inexj)ert in the practice of those arts ot decep- 
tion which such a business required. He was taken, 
and the fatal papers found concealed in his boots. 
Andre ottered his captors a pui se of gold and a 
valuable watch, if they wouki let him pass ; ainl 
permanent provision and future promotiv^n, if they 
Would accompany him to New York.. They nobly 
disdainevl the proflered bribe, and delivered him 
over to tiieir colonel. Andre called himself by the 
name of Anderson, and under that character ob- 
tained leave to send a letter to Arnold, who inune- 
diately effected his escap*. 

General Washington referred the whole case of 
major Andre to the examination and decision of a 
board consisting of fourteen general olficers. Their 
reix)rt, founded entirely on liis own confession, dfr 
clared that he ought to be considered as a spy, atid 
th:U, agreeably to the laws and usages of nations, 
he ought to suffer death. 

Great interest was made to save his \'^luable lift, 
which was refused but upon the condition of their 
giving up Arnold ; this could pot be acceded tO, 
withe ut offending against every principle of policy. 
Andre, though superior to the t^ors of death, 
wished to die like a soldier. The usages of war 
T^oxxld not now allow o|' this request;, but his feel- 
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pi were saved from the pain of a negative. The 
ard which attended him in his confinement 
ircbed with him to the place of execution. The 
y. over which he passed was crowded with anx- 
is spectators, whose sensibility was strongly im- 
»8sed by beholding an amiable youth devoted to 
mediate execution. Major Andre walked with 
Uness, composure and dignity, between the offi- 
V of his guard, his arm being locked in tliek's. 
X)n seeing the preparations, he asked with some 
jrce of concern, ** Must 1 die in this manner ?'* 
i was told it was unavoidable. He replied, " I 
[ reconciled to my fate, but not to the mode 5 it 
11 howc\'er be but a momentiiry pang." His 
iduct excited the admimtron and melted the 
irts of all the spectators. He was asked if he had 
r tiling to say 5 *' Nothing," says he, ^* but to 
uest that you will witness to tlie world that I die 
5 a brave man." 

rhis execution was the subject of severe ccn-» 
es > and notwithstanding the usages of war, 
ich were appealed to for the justice of -tlie sen- 
ce, it would have been honourable to the con- 
S6, and tl)cir general in chief, had the lifis of this 
HfUent young man Ixien spared. While every 
irt pitied the fate of major Andr6, the conduct 
:he infamous Arnold \n as stamped with universal 
imy ; and, like persons of his description, ho 
;d despised by mankind, and died a tew years 
ce * uiilamentcd. General Washington arrived 
:amp just after Aniold liad made his escape, an(i 
:ored order in the gairibon. 
Viler the defeat of general Gates in Carolina, 
leral Greene was appointed to the command of 

tlio 

- — " ■ > 

• See Monthly Magaaia«i vs^JL aui* Ob 64(6. 
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the southern army. From this period things In that 
quarter wore a more favourable aspect. Colonel 
Tarlcton, the active commander of the British le- 
gion, ^\'as defeated by general Moreton^ the ixitie- 
p:d commander of the riflemen. 
. y. After a variety of movements the twoar* 

'g,* mies met at Guildford, in Carolina, wbera 
' * was one of the best-fought actipus durini^ 
the war. General Greene and Lord Cornwidlis 
exerted themselves at the head of their respective 
armiesj and although the Americans were obii|^ 
to retire from the field of battle, yet the Brittth 
army suffered immense loss, and could not pursue 
the victory. In this action generals O'Hara and 
Howard, and' colonel Tarleton, were wounded ^ 
besides these, colonel Stuart and three captaiiit 
were killed, and colonel Webster died of l)it 
wounds. 

At this period Arnold, who had been made a 
brigadier-general in the British service, with a 
small number of troops sailed for Virginia, and 
plundered the country. 

After the battle of Guildford, general Greeoa 
moved towards South Carolina, to drive the Brkitji 
from their posts in that state. Here locd Rawdca 
obtained an inconsiderable advantage over tfae 
Americans near Camden. Greene, with his usoak 
promptitu:le^ instantly tbok measure* to preveat 
his lordsliip from improving the success lie had ob- 
tained. He retreated with such order that mostoi 
his wounded, and all his artillery, together with a 
number of prisoi^ers, were carried off. The British 
retired to Climden, where it was known that thcjr 
coi^d i^ot long subiiist without Iresh provisiotM, aoa 
the American general took uroper mca&uies to pie- 
rent theif gc;tinj :iny. 

Ceoerai 
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I General Greene more than recovered the advan* 

tage gained over him at Camden, by a brilliant and 

' succ^sful action at the £utti\v Springs. 1 he loss 

t' of the Britisli was upwards of eleven hundred men, 
< besides I (XX) stand of arms : that of tlie Amcricanii 
five hundred, in whirh number were sixty officer.^. 
Soon after this engagement, the British retired 
^^ with their whole force to Charleston Neck. I'he 
I defence of the country was given up ; and die coii- 
i querors, who had carried tlieir iirms to the extre- 
f mities of the Suie, seldom aimed at any tiling 
I more than to seaire themselves in the vicinity of 
' the capit:il. I'he crops which had been planted in 
the spring of tlie year under British auspices, and 
f with the expectation of altbrding them supplies, 
fell into the hands of the Americans, and admi- 
nistered to them a seasonable relief. The battle 
of Eutaw miiy^be considered as closing the war in 
South Carolina. At its commencement the Britisli 
were in force over aH the state, at its close thev 
durst not venture 20 miles from Charleston. His- 
tory aflbrds but few instances of commanders who 
have achieved so much, with ecjual means as w«:8 
done by general Greene in tlie short space of a 
twjelveinonth. 

Lord Cornwallis finding general Greene success- 
ful in Carolina, marched to \'irginui, collected hii 
forces, and for ti lied himself in York town. In the 
mean time Arnold made an incursion into Coinu-c- 
ticut, burnt a part of New L«nt!on, took tort Gris- 
ivold by storm, and put the garrison to the sword. 
The brave colonel I^dy-ard, who comnoauded in ih© 
fort, was barbarously slain with his own sword, 
alter he had surrendered. 

The marquis de la Fayette had been dispatched 
with about two thousand light infantry from the 
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main army, to watch the motions of lord CornwaUj 
iti Virginia. About the end of AugUfit, count de 
Grn&se :irri\'cd witii a large fleet in the Che^apeak^ 
and blocked up the troops in York town, and Mon 
after admiral Gnuves, with a British fleet, appeared 
oti* the Cn])es ; an action ftucceeded^ but it was not 
deoiiive. 

Goncrid Washington had, previously to thii, 
moved the main body of his army, together with 
thu French troops, to the soutliward ; and as soon 
as he heard of the arrival of the French fleet in the 
Cliesapeak, he mad(2 rapid marches to the head of 
the Elk, where embarking his troops, he soon ar^ 
rived at York town, and a close siege Gjmmenced 
whicli was carried on with great vigour. 

In a sliort time the batteries <;f the besiegen 
were covered with nearly a hundred pieces of caa^ 
non, and the w(/rks of the be-iicged were so da- 
maged that they could scarcely bhew a single gooi 
Ix>rd Cornwall is liad now no ho(je lei't but from 
orterinjj terms of capitul:ition, or attempting ah 
escape, fie dekriniued on the latter, but the 
sclieine was fru*>lrated by a sudden and violent 
storm of wind and rain. With this failure the last 
hoj)e oltlie Hritiih army expired; h^nijer resistance 
could answer no gocKl purpo-.e, aiid must occasion 
the loss of many vali:ai;le lives. Lord Cornwallij/ 
tlierefore, wrote to general Washington, request- 
ing a cessation if arms for 24 hours^ and that 
conmiisdioners might be appointed to digest tenns 
vt' cnpiiulation. XL is remarkable, that while cc 
loiiel Laurens, the ofiicer employed by Wash-* 
ington on this occasion, was drawim^ up thes« 
aniclcf;. Lis father was qlosely confined in jjff 
lower of l^>ndon, of which lord Curnwallkftvai 
goveraur. ISy tliU ^\rv^o2ux oK^v&ibvoatlon of ax^ 
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•mnstancesj his lordship became a prisoner to the 
ion of his ow^ prisoner. A capitulation was 
signed $ but the honour of marching out with 
fn>lours flying, which had been refused to genera} 
I^incoln, pn bis giving up Charleston, was now 
refused to lord Cornwallisj and general Lincoln 
was appointed to receive the submission of the 
pyal anny at York town, pris^cistfly in the same 
way as his owil had been conducted about eigliteen 
months before. 

I'he regular troops of France and Amerlo.i em* 
ployed in tliis siege, consisted of about seven thou- 
land of tlie former, and of five ihvusand live hun- 
dred of the latter } and these were assisted by four 
thousand niiJilia. The troops of every kind that 
surrendered prisoners of war exceeded seven tliou^ 
•aiul men. 

Five days ;:fer the surrender, a British fleet and 
army of sc\en thousand men, destined for the re- 
lief of Coinwalli-, arrived oft* the Ci.esapeak j but 
pn receiving adv ce ot his lord-^hip's sinrender, they 
returned to New Y(;rk. Such was tiie fate of tho 
general, Irom whose gallautiy and ])revious suc- 
.cchse-, the speedy con'jue'nt ot the .snuthern states 
had been so conhdently expef ted. No event dur- 
ing the v\ar hid fuircr ior oversetting the independ- 
ence of at ieubi :i part of the ci^ntecieracy, tluin his 
complete viciory at Camden ; but by the conse- 
quences of that action, his lordship became tlie 
occasion of rendeiing that a rtvoliUiori, which 
from his previ- ais success was in d^ini;er of termi- 
nating as a rebellion. The loss ot tiiis army may 
be con>idered as deciding the contest in favour of 
America, and laying the foundation of a general 
pea^e. 
* 1 i:e reduction of an army that iiad carried ra- 

p « 2 N^^"^ 
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vages and destruction wherever they went; that 
had involved thousands of all ages in distress -, oc- \ 
casioned unusual transports of joy in the breasts of 
the whole body of the people. Throughout the 
United States, they displayed a social triumph and 
exultation, which no private prosperity is ever able 
to inspire. A day of thanksgiving was appointed 
by congress, who went in procession to church, to 
offer up their grateful acknowledgmentfi for the sig- 
nal success of the campaign. 
A Y This year, 1 7 SI, terminated in all parts 
l^'Si °^ ^^^ United States in favour of the Ame- 
' ' ' ricans. It began with weakness in Carolina, 
mutiny in New Jersey, and devastation in Virginia ; 
neverdieless in its close, the British were confined 
to thek strong holds in or near New York, Charles- 
ton and Savamiah, and their whole army was cap- 
tured In Virginia. They, in the course of the year, 
had acquired much plunder, by which individiudt 
were enriched^ but their nation was' in no respect 
benefited. 

On the last day of tlie year, Henry Laurens was 
released from his long confinement in the Tower of 
London, ^o this fact we have hitherto but barely 
alluded. He was committed a close prisoner on the 
6th of October, in the preceding year, on suspi- 
cion of high treason. Thi^ gentleman had been 
deputed by congress to solicit a loan for their ser« 
vice in the United Netherlands j and also to nego? 
ciate a treaty between them and the United States. 
On his way tiiitlier he was taken by thfe Vestal fii- 
gate ; and though he threw his papers overboard, 
) ct enough were recovered to ascertain the object 
of his mission. In the course of his imprison- 
ment, he was oftered his liberty, if he would ac- 
knowledge his error, which he indignantly rt-/used. 

Alter- 
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Afterwrartls, when his son arrived in France as the 
special minibter (>f congrtss, he was requested to 
beg that he would withdraw himself from that 
post : to which he replied, '• My son is of ai'je, and 
haA a will of his own j if I should write to him in 
tiie terms yoi^ demand, it would have no effect. 
He is a roan of honour : he loves me dtarly, and 
would lay down his life to save mine) but I am 
Bure he would not sacrifice his honour lo save ray 
liie^ and I applaud him." 

A few months after the surrender of lord Com- 
waliis, the British evacuated all their posts in South 
Carolina and Georgia, and retired to the main ar- 
my in New York, Early in the ensuing * j^ 
spring, sir Guy Carlet n ariived jn New .^to 
York, and took command of the British * 
firniy in America. Immediately on his ari'ival he 
acqu.iinted geneml Washington and congress, that 
negotiations for peace had been commciu ed at Paris. 
P« the aoth of November, the provisional articles 
wexe hi|^ncd, by which GieatBiit.iiii acknowledged 
the independence and sovereignty of the United 
States ( f America, and these articles were ratified 
by a definitive treaty. 'I hus ended a long and ardu- 
ous ci nllut, u hich eventually gave to the American 
states a rank i.mong the natipns of the earth. 

Towaids the close of this year, congiess * -^ 
js&ued a j>r()el«:mation, in which the aimies , JqV 
of the United States were applauded iind ' 
fiischar^ed fr<»m their duties. On the day preced- 
■ ing their dismission, general Washington issued 
his farewell orders in the most endearing language. 
Tlj«r- 1 V cuation of New York took place in about 
three w eeks after the American army was discharg- 
es) i and in the evening there was a display ot tire- 

B B 3 >vorks^ 
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works, which exceeded every thing of tb 
before witnessed in the United States. 

The hour now approached when general 
ington was to take leave of h\^ officers, w 
been endeared to him by a loi>g ^ries of cc 
sufferings and dangers. This was done in a 
niiinner^ "With a heart full of 4ove and 
tude,*' said he, '* 1 now take leave of you : 
devoutly wish that your latter days may be a 
perous and happy, as your former ones hav 
glorious and honourable." The officers ca 
succesfiively, and he took an aflcctionate h 
each of tliem. When this scene was ov 
general left the room, and passed tli rough 
of light infantr)' to the place of embarkatior 
officers followed in procession. On enter 
barge,*he turned to the companions of his 
and by waving his hat bid them a silent a 
Some of them answered tliis last signal of 
and atftction with tears 5 and all of them hur 
the barge which conveyed him from theii 
till they could no longer distinguish in it the 
of their beloved commander in chief. 

He proceeded to Annapolis, then the 
congress, to resign his commission. On J 
thither, he delivered^ to the comptroller ii 
delphia, an account of the expenditure of 
public money he had ever received. Thi« 
his own hand-writiug, aad every entry wi 
in a particular manner. 

In every town and village through \^l 
general passed, he was met and saluted b; 
and private demonstrations of joy. His s 
tion was acx^^pted in a public manner^ at 
^£at number of distingiiished persons m 
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•ent; «nd never was there witnessed a more inte- 

. re^ti^:^ scene.* Immediately on his resignation, 

Mr. Washington hastened to his seat at Mount 

Vernon, on the banks of the Potowniac, in Virginia, 

where 



• At a proper moment, general Washington addressed 
ThomaB Mifflin, the Pretiidentj in the following words : 
•• Mr. President, 

** The great events on which my resignation depended 
having at length taken place,! have now the honour of ofTer- 
ingmy sincere congratulations to congrc>ss, and of present- 
ing myt^lf before them to surrender into their hands the 
trust committed to me, and to claim the indulgence of 
retiring from the service of my country. 

** Happy in the confirmation of our independence and 
tovereientv, and pleased with the opportunity afforded 
the Unitetf States of becoming a respectable nation, I re- 
til^ with satisfaction the appointment I accepted with 
diffidence ; a difBdencc in my abilities to accompliah so 
arduous a task, which however was superseded by a con- 
fidence in the rectitude of our cause, the support of the 
supreme power of the Union, and the patronage of 
Heaven. 

•* Th^ successful termination of the war has verified the 
most sanguine expectations, and my gratitude for the in- 
terposition of Providence, and the assistance I have re- 
ceived from my countrymen, increases with every review 
oi the momentous contest. 

** While I repeat my obligations to the army in general, 
I thould do injustice to my own feelings not to acknow- 
ledge, in this place, the peculiar services and distinguished 
merits of the persons who had been attached to my per- 
son during the Avar : it was impossible the choice of con- 
64cqtial ofHcers to compose my family should have been 
more fortunate ; permit me, sir, to recommend in parti- 
cnlar those who have continued in the service to the pre- 
a^nt moment, as worthy of the favourable notice and pa- 
tronage of congress. 

** I consider it as an indispensable duty to close tliis last 
folcmn act of my official life, by commending the interests 
of our dearest country to the protection of Almi^htr 
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V here he earnestly hoped to spend the remainder 
of liis (i^ys in an hououtable retirement. 



jm 



Cod, and those who have th^ tuperintcndaoce of dieo, 
fo his holy keeping. 

•< Having now finished the work asugned me, I retirt 
from the great theatre of action ; and oiddiog an aflfec- 
tionaie farewell to this au^tc body, under whose orders 
I have long acted, I here offer my commiss'on, and take 
my leave of all the employments of public life.** 

'^^o this thp Pretideiit rfturned aa appropriate a|itirer* 
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CHAP. XI. 

Disputes in different States, General Convention- 
A System of Federal Got^ernment recommended. 
Constitution ratified. Washington appointed 
President, His Cluwacter, Re-elected. Insure 
rection in Pennsylvania. Washington resigns. 
Adams chosen President. United States arm 
against France. Washington elected Cxmimander 
ia Chief. Dies, Peace between France and 
America. Jefferson elected President, States 
added to the Union. Louisiana ceded, Popu* 
lation. Expenditure. Debt of the United States. 
Manners and Customs qf the Inhabitants of the 
United States, 

I^O sooner was peace restored by the definitive 
treaty, and the British troops withdrawn from 
their country, than the United States t)egan to ex- 
perience the defects of their general government, 
wliilst an enemy was in the country, fear, which 
had first impelled the colonists to associate in mu- 
tual defence, continued to operate as a Uand of po- 
h'tical union. It gave to the resolutions and re- 
commendations of congress the force of laws, and 
generally commanded a ready acquiescence on the^ 
part of state legislatures. But now each state as- 
sumed the riglit of disputing the propriety of the 
resolutions of congress, and the interest of an in- 
dividual state was placed in opposition to the com- 
mon welfare of the union. In addition to this 
source of division, a jealousy of the powers of con- 
gress began to Ixj excited in the minds of the peo- 
f)le. And the war had not ]ong ceased before in- 

tturrectioo 
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surrection and rebellion reared their bead in scant 
of ihe states. The want of money w^s generally 
fch ; this, with other calamities in which the counr 
try seemed to be involved, led the house of delcr 
^ j^ gates in Virginia to recommend the for- 
ylj.-' niation of a system of commercial regular 
^ * * tions for the United States. Compiission- 
ers from several of the provinces were appointed, 
who met at Annapolis in the ensuing summer, to 
consult what measures should be taken to unite the 
states in some general and efficient commercial 
gystem. As hcjwever the states were not all re- 
presented, and the powe/s of the pommissionerft 
were, in thoir opinion, too limited to ^qpose a 
eystem of regulations adequate to the purpose of 
government, they ai^reed to recommend a gieneral 
Cninemion to be he.d at Philadelphia the next 
year. Tliis measure appeared to the commissioners 
absolutely neceFsary The old copftderation* was 
es.-eniiiiiy defective, and it was destitute of ahnost 
e\ery piiiiciple necessary to give effect to legis- 
lation. 
* j^ In the month of May delegates from all 
"T* * the states except Rhpc'e Island assembled 
' ' ■ at PhiiadelpJiia, and chose general Wash- 
ington for their pre.-ident. After four ipnonths de- 
liberation, in which the oa^hng interests of the 
seve.al states appeared in all their force, the cod? 
veniion agreed to recommend the plan of a iederal 
government. 

As soon as the federal constitution was sul^ 
mitted to the legislatures of the several states, they 
proceeded to take measuies for collecting the sen^d 
jof the people upon tlie propriety of adopting it. 
}t wQuld be a tedious and fruitless tabk to enter 

into 
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tion and retreat from ofHc^. He eagerly conrtcd 
privacy, and only submitted to exercise authority 
as a public duty. The promotions of many men 
are the triumph of ambition over virtue. The ^o.» 
xnoiions even of good men, have generally been 
aought by them from motives which were very 
much mixed. The promotions of Washington 
almost alone, seem to have been victories gained 
by his conscience over his taste. To despise what 
all other men eagerly pant for, to show himself 
equal to the highest places without ever seeking 
any, are the noble peculiarities of the character of 
this great man. 

Events occurred during his chief magistracy 
which convulsed the whole political world, and 
which severely tried his njoderation and prudence. 
The French revolution took place. From the be- 
ginning of this revolution Washington had no con- 
fidence in its beneficial operation. But, as the first 
magistrate of the American commonwealth, he 
was bound only to consider the safety of the peo- 
ple over whom he was. placed. He saw that it 
was' wise and necessary for America to preserve a 
good understanding and a beneficial intercourse 
with France, however she might be governed, so 
long as she abstained from committing injury 
■gainst the Unit^ States. 

During the turbulent period of the French re\'o- 
lutioU) when the people of all countries were di* 
vided iivto parties, Mr. Washington was a second 
time chosen president of the United Strites^ but 
Dot unanimously, as in tlie former in- . j^ 
Stance. The disposition which he had ' ' 
shown to take no part in favour- of the per- ^^ 
petual changes in France, had created him ene* 
mies among those who espoused the cavx'&e o^ ^^ 
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French, as the cause of mankind at large. He ' 
liad, however, a decided majority ; and Mr. John 
Adams was again elected vice-president. k:' 

Through the whole course of his second presi- V 
deucy/the danger of America was great and im* 
minenty almost beyond exaniple. The spirit of 
change, indeed, at that period, shook all nations. 
But in other countries it had to encounter ancient 
and solidly e;>tablished |)ower. It had to tear up 
by tlie roots long habits of attachment in some na- 
tions for tlieir government, of awe in others, of 
acquiescence and submission in all. But in Ame- 
rica the govenunent was new and weak. 
. It was during this period that the president of 
the United States had to encounter and suppress an 
insurrection excited in the western counties of 
Pennsylvania. His character and office had been 
reviled j his autliority had been insulted; his sai(?ty 
and his life had been threatened. Yet neither re- 
sentment, nor fear, nor even policy, could extin- 
guish the humanity that dwelt in the breast of 
Washington. Never was there a revolt of such 
magnitude quelled with the loss of so little blood. 
^ j^ In the month of October, 1796, Mr. 
^^' Washington publicly declared his -resolu- 
^^' tion of retiring from public life, and strictly 
enjoined those who were most sincerely attached 
to him by tics of friendship, not to nominate him 
on the ensuing election. The resignation of this 
great man at this period was deplored by all the 
moderate party in America, and by tlie govern- 
ment party in Great Britain, By the latter he 
was considered as a steady friend ; and was indeed 
regarded as the leader ol' what was called the Eog- 
lish party in America. Sucn iu:e the vicissitudes 
of political coonectiou. In 1 77^ j he was considered 

* . iu 
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m England as a proscribed rebel: in 1796 he wa« 
regarded as the best friend that England had in the 
United States. In 1776 his destruction was thought 
the only means of preserving America to Great 
Britain; in 1 796 his authority was esteemed the 
principal security against her felling under the yoke 
of France. At the former j^eriod he looked to the 
aid of France as his only hope of guarding the li- 
berties of America against England : at the latter 
he must have considered the power of Great JBritaiii 
as. a maiti barrier of the safety of America against 
France. 

Notliing was more certain than his re-election, 
if he had deemed it right to offer himself as a can- 
didate. I'he conduct however which he pur- 
sued, v.as the wisest he could have adopted. All 
the enemies, and many of the Ijest frienils, of the 
American government believed that it had a se- 
vere trial to encounter when the aid of Washing- 
ton's character should be withdrawn from its exe- 
cutive government. Many seriously apprehended 
that it Lad scarce vigour enough to survive the 
experiment. It was tit, then, that so critical an 
experimetit should be perfomied under his eye) 
while his guardian Wisdom was at hand to advise 
and assist in tl>e change. 

The election of the first successor to Mr. Wash- 
ington was the most important event in the history 
©f the intant republic. Nothing could be con- 
ducted in a more dignified mamier: tlie choice 
fell upon John Adams as president, and upon Tho- 
mas Jefferson as vice-jMresident. The functions of 
the new president were not to commence * ry 
till the 4th of March, previous to which he ^y^y^' 
repaired to the house of representatives to ^ 
tnke the necessary oaths. At this cet^Tciaw^ ^et^ 

c c 2 ^\a»^- 
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a inultitiide of specUitora of high rank; one of '. 
whom, alter minutely describing all that passed, I 
adds iliese words : " Nothing can be more simple ' 
thr.n the ceremony of thi» installation; but this 
very simplicity has something in it so delightful, »c 
nobli*. and so nearly resembling tlie gnndetir of 
antiquity, that it commands our reverence, and 
sci^i upon our worthiest affect ioa^. I speak at 
Ir^^c of the effect it produced on my feelings, lliis 
change of the persons exercising the most awful 
fuiic! ions of the state, with so litde pomp, but with 
so ^ro.'it solemnity; and >vhi('h places a man, wbo 
the evening before was among tne crowd of simple 
citizens ni the head of the government; while be 
uho held the first ofiice of the sUte the preceding 
evening, U returned again to the class of simple 
riti^cni — is full of the qualities that constitute trua 

glV.lilirsS.*" 

After various and repcafed instilts from the 
A rv French government by meims of their en- 
j ■ ' voy M. Genet, the Uuiicd States found it 
'-^ ' neccsiary to arm in their own defence. 
They hrid for years endured with a patience of 
wliuh there i 3 scarcely any example in the history 
ot* states, nil the contumely and wrongs which sue* 
ccssi\c administnitions in France had lieapcd uprjn 
them. '1 heir ships were ever}' where c*ip»u red; 
their ministers were but prisoners at Paris -, while 
agi.*u(:i, some of whom were indeed clothed in the 



• .Sec vol. -r. p. ^nr^, of Travel* throiijrh the United 

^?-'ps pf jv'f.rth Amrrlcn.the CQimtry of the Inxjuoii, and 

\U^v*iT fani'h, in the ycin 170), 1796. and 1797,byiht 

duke tic 1.1 Rorliefourault Lianrotirt : a work abouflidiiiff 

^'Xh real in^oim-Atum otv 9\Tt\oi\ >W M««ful topici, and 

^rhich cAonoi be loo iitoiv^^ t^cwBomta^RA., 
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«acred character of ambassadors, had endeavoured 
to excite the seeds of cMl war. The United States 
resolved to arm by land and by sea. The com- 
mand of the army was bestowed on general Wash- • 
•ington, which he accepted, because he said he was 
convinced *' that every thing they held dear and 
uacred was threatened} though he had flattered 
himself tliat be had quitted for ever the boundless 
field of public action, iiKessant trouble, and high 
responsibility, in which hehad so long acted so con- 
spicuous a part." In this office he continued dur- 
ing tlie short period of his life which still remained. 
On the 12th day of ])ecember 1799, ^e » -j-J 
was seized with an inflammation in his ^m^^ 
throat j attended with fever, which notwith- *^^' 
standing the eflbrts of his physicians, terminated 
his valuable life jn two days, in the dSth year of 
his age, and in the 23d year of American independ- 
ance; of which he may be regarded as the 
ibunder. He died fully impressed w^itli those sen- , 
timents of piety which had given vigour and con- 
sistency to his virtue, and had adorned every part 
of his blameless and illustrious life. 

I'he precautions which the American States 
look against the injustice of the French govern- 
ment preserved their independance, without com- 
ing to an open rupture, and ali diflerences were at 
length composed by a treaty of amity and * r\ 
commerce, which was si;^ned at Paris, on tg^Q* 
die 30th of September, by plenipotentiaries 
from the two republics. Early in the followingyear 
intelligence was received in J^ndon, that * t^ 
a ratification of the treaty between France ,^j 
and America had taken place. About the * ^ 

same period came on the election for a new 
president in the United States. Mri Jcffer*mi 
. . c c 3 vlcft* 
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aiivl six troops; these ■ expences were incui 
the preparations mp.de to resist the aggress 
the French, and cannot be regarded as pari 
usual expenditure ot the government of tlie 
State:!; and erery mean is t^ken to reduce 
tional debt, which, on the 1st of Januar 
amounted to about seventeen millions ant 
sterling, as will be seen in the fourth tabU 
end of the volume. 
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British Possessions in North America, Canada, Its * 
Legislature. Oovernor, Revenue. Manners of 
its Inhabitants. Climate, Proditce, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Cope Breton, Neic found- 
land. Its Fishery. Hudson s Bay. When di^ 
covered. Settled, Its produce. Its Clima^. 

• 

TN giving a connected account of the history of 
the United States, we have been obliged to sus- 
pend that part of our plan which relates to the Bri* 
tish possessions in North America. These are still 
extensive, and of considerable importance, though 
so thinly inliabited, and in such a disadvantageous 
climate, that they sink into a kind of insignificance 
when compared* with the great and flourishing co- 
lonies belonging to Spain, or with the territorieB 
of the United States. Tlie inhabitants of tlie for- 
mer have been estimated at seven millions, and 
those of the latter at more than five ; while the po- 
pulation of the British possessions does not exceed 
two hundred thousand souls, of whom the greater 
part are French, or of French origin. 

The chief vof these possessions is Canada, now di- 
vided into two parts. Upper and Lower Canada, tlie 
former being the western division on tlie north of 
the great lakes or sea of Canada, while the lower 
4ivi6ion is on the river St. Lawrence, towards the 
east, and contains Quebec the capital, and chief city 
of our remaming settlements. On tlie eastof Canada, 
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to tlic south of the river St. Lawrence, is Ko\*a Sco- 
tia, which within these List twcnt^r years has been 
divided into two provinces, that of Nova Scotia in 
tlie south, and New Brunswick in thenortli. 

What is called New Britain comprehends the 
most northern parts towards Hudson's Bay, and the 
coast of F .abnif lor. The large island of Newfound- 
land, tiiat called Cajje Breton, and the neigiibour- 
ing isle of St. John, complcLe the chief dtfuomba- 
lions of British territory. 

'^i'he original population of Canada consisted of 
several savage tril)cs ; and the first European settle- 
ment was at Quebec in \ty08. For a century and 
a half it belonged to the French, but in 1 759 Que- 
bec was foncjuered by general Wolfe, aud at the 
pi'/Acc in 17O3 Canada was ceded to Crreat Britain. 

'I'lu* religion is the Roman Cathoru', but the Bri- 
tisli s(!ttlers follow their own modes of worship. 
A legislative council and an assembly are appointed 
^oreach of tije jmjvinces of Upper and I-«ower Ca- 
nada, Iiavinir power to make laws with the consent 
of lli« governor J but the king may declare his dii- 
aent at any time within two years. The legislative 
rouiicil (:onsl-.ts of seven members for Upper Ca- 
nada, and til teen for tht lower province, sum- 
moned by the grnernor under the king's authority, 
and noniiiialed during i heir lives. The house of ; 
assembly is to consist of ^ifty members from Ix)wer 
( 'anada, and sixteen from Upper Canada, cho-* iby 
♦he freeiiolders. 1'he eouneiU are toassembJeat 
least onrc a year; and the lumsc of assembly con- . 
tinues four years, except in case of prior dis-:olu* 
lion. 

iJritish AiiKTica is superintended by an '/liter 
filylird eo\ evuoY-v[iiu*iX A ^>^vW(!v^v\r British provij res 
ill N or ill Ameuc'A , NuVio \^ ^^-io <:vi\\vvkx\>Aw \^ v!si«^ 
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all the British troops in tl>e four provinces, and 
e governments attached to them, and Newfound- 
id. Each of the provinces has a lieutenant-gover- 
nr, who, in absence of the goveniofcgeneral, has 
i the powers recjuisite to a chief magistrate. 
The only revenue arising to Great Britain from 
is colony proceeds from an advantageous com- 
erce whicli employs several thousand tons of 
ipping. The expences of the civil list are sup- 
>se(i to be 25,0O0l. of which half is paid by Great 
ritain^ and the other is raised by the provinces, 
ixn duties o&i the importation of spirits, wine, and 
few other articles. The military establishment^ 
itli repairs of forts, &c. is stated at 100,000/. j 
id the like sum is expended in presents to tlie 
vages, and salaries to otBcers emplo}'ed among 
era for trade in Upper CaniKla. But the adv.iu- 
jes of tlie commerce are thought to counteiba- 
ice these charges. 

The manners and customs of the settlers in Ca- 
da are considerably tinctured with French gaiety 
d urbayity. The women can generally read and 
rite, and are thus superior to the men 5 but both 
g sunk in ignorance and superstition, and blindly 
jvoted to their priests. They universally u^e the 
•ench language, English being restricted to iha 
w British settlers. U'hrough the whole of Ca- 
ida there is no public library except in tlie capital, 
id this is small, and consists mostly of French 
)oks. And excepting the Quebec almanac not a 
:igle book is printed in Canada. 
The chief town is (Quebec, built on a lofty point 
'land on the northwest side of the river St. Law- 
nce; which in this neighbouriiood is sutiitu ntly 
Hjp and spacious to float more than a hunun.ci sail 
' the line. I'he upper town ia ot couAOi«:a\>\t \\a.- 
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turnl strength, and v^el) fonifled; but thelov 
town towards tlie river is open tp every attack. 
Inrgc garrihou w niaiutalDtfcl, but to man the wa 
five thousand soldiers would be necessary/ 1 
houitctf are conuijoiiiy built of stone; but they 
nnall and inconvenient. There are tliree nunner 
I'Jic markettf are well supplied, and provisions 
markably cheap. I'he viclniiy of Quebec prese 
a most sublime and beautiful scenery ; and the f 
of the river Moutmorenci are iwltmlarly oc 
brated. To the honour of Canada, a solemn ad 
tlie asjicnibly declares all negroes to be free as sc 
as tliey aiTive in that province. 

Ilie climate of this part of America is very 
\'rre, but the atmospliere U generally clear. 1 
cxtrcniea of heat and cold arc astonishing : in Ji 
and August the thermometer is ot'icn as high 
(j(j degrees, while the mercuiy freezes in thedq 
of winter. I'iic snow begins in November, awl 
January the iVost Is so intentx:, that it is impobsf 
to l>e long out of doors without risk of serious 
jury to Uie extrcmitien. But winter, as ai Peti 
burg, is tiie H-ason ot* amusement, and tlie sled] 
afl'urd a plea^taiit and speedy conveyance, in iai 
houses sta\'es «ire placed in tlie hall, whence ft 
pass to the olhernpuLtiiicnts^ and Uiere are alwi 
double doors and windows. On going abroad t 
whole body is covered with iursj, except the e 
and no^e. In May the thaw generally conies si 
denly, the ice on tJie river bursting wiili the m 
of cannon, and its passage to the sea is terril 
especially when it eras lies against a rock. 1*he b 
of suninitjr spewliiy suet. feds the frost, and vege 
tion is instantaneous. September Is the most pl< 
lant month. 

The iace o{ \]i:tt^ ^:^s\rD^^J Sas tMj^ax^Amous a 
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roody ; but there are savannas and plains of great 
)cauty, cliiciiy towards Upper Canada, hi thi'year 
.66^, an earihquake is said to have ovcrwhumed 

chain of free- stone moxin tains more than 300 
aiies long. In the lower province the soil evu- 
18^8 of loose blackiidi earth ten or twelve inches 
bick, IncuiDbeut on a cold clay. This thin mould 
) however very fertile, and manure was seldom or 
e\'er used by tlie French settlers j but sinci^ Ca- 
lada has come into our possession marl has been 
sed with considerable success ; and of this con- 
iderable quantities are found on the shores of the 
K'er St. Lawrence. 

The produce of Canada is a little tobacco culti- 
ated for private use -y vegetables of almost all 
inds, and considerable crops of grainy wheat be- 
]g reckoned aiuong their exports. The ^ugar 
laple-tft^ abounds here, and the sugar is generally 
sed in tli^ country. Bodi the Canadas are infested 
rith rattlesnakes. Coal abounds in Cape Breton^ 
St has never been discovered in Canada. The 
bief natural curiosities are the lakes, rivers, and 
ataracts : among the latter tlie celebrated falls of 
Ikgara are chiefly on the side of Upper Canada^ 
b» river being at that f^rt six hundred yards widej 
ad the fall one hundred and forty- two feet. A 
DBsll island lies between the falls : and that on the 
Ueof the States is three hundred and fifty yards 
dde, while tlic height is one hundred and ^JKiy- 
bee feet : from the great tali a constant cloud 
iBends, which may be seen at an hicrediftlc dis- 
pBoe I aj)d the whole scene is truly tremendous. 

The ancient province of Nova Scotia was granted 
If James I. tohissecieiary, sir William Alexander. 
Ivai afterwards seieed by the Freiifch^ who were 
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probably the first possessors, and by wboir 

called Arcadia j but it was surrendered t 

land by the treaty of Utrecht in 1 713. In 

was divided into New Brunswick and Nov 

ITiere are two considerable bays ra the forr 

a river of some length called St. John* s 

that of St. Croiic divides New Brunswick f 

province of Maine, belonging to the Unite 

The river St. John is navigable for vessels 

tons, about sixty miles ; and for boats m 

two hundred : it ajffords a common and ne 

to Ciuebec. The grand lake is thirty mil 

and nine broad. The great chain of Aj 

mountains passes nortli-west of this provi 

probably expires at the Guif of St. Lawrer 

capital is Frederic-town. The chief pro< 

timber and tish. 

Nova Scotia is tliree hundred miles 1 
eighty broad 5 the cajiital is Halifax, well 
for tlie fishery, with communications by 
water with the other parts of the provi 
with New Brunswick. The town is in 
withfortsof timber, and is said to contai: 
thousand inhabitants. Daring a great pj 
year the air is foggy and unhealthy j anc 
or five months intensely cold. Britain 
these provinces linen and woollen Cloths, « 
articles to the amount of 30,000^, and 
timber and fisli to the amount of 50,0O 
chief fisher)' is that of cyxI on the Cape S.il 
About twenty-three leagues from tliat a 
Isle de Sable, or of sand^ consisting whol 
substance, mixed with white transparei 
the hills being milk-white cones, arid so.ni 
a hundred and forty^^six fi^et above the s< 
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ctrange isle has ponds of fresh water -, with junipers 
and cranberries^ and some grass and vetches, which 
serve to support a few horses, cows, and hogs. 

The island of Cape Breton is said to have b^n 
discovered by the Normans and Bretons, about 
the year 1500; firom the latter it took its name, 
but they did not take possession of it till 1713« 
Lottisburg was built inl720; and in 1^45 tlie 
jsLwd was takttn by some troops from New £ng« 
laod> and has ever since remained subject to the 
crown of Great Britain. The climate is cold and 
ibggy on account of tlie numerous lakes and forests. 
The soil is chiefly covered with moss, and is unfit 
for the purposes of agriculture. The inhabitants do 
not exceed a thousand. The fur trade isv incon- 
iiderable, but the fishery is very important j the 
value of this trade while in the French possession, 
wais estimated at a million sterling. There is a very 
extensive bed of coal in tlie island, not more than 
six feet below the surface j but it has been chitfly 
ui»ed as ballast. In one of the pits a fire was 
kindled by accident, and it remains unextinguished. 
The island of St. John, at no great distance from 
Cape Breton, is attached to the province of Nova 
Scotia. It surrendered with Cape Breton, in 1745. 
A lieutenant resides at Chariot te- town ; and tlie in- 
habitants oi the island are computed at five thou* 
sand. 

Newfoundland was discovered by Sebastian Ca- 
bot in 14()0'. It is about three hundred and twenty 
miles long, and two hundred broad in the widest 
part, forming the eastern boundary of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. This island after various disputes 
was ceded to England by the treaty of Utrecht. 
J'Vom the soil we reap no great advantages, for the 
cold is long-continued| and very intense; and the 

i) P a «WkXWCVVCX 
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summer bwt, though violent, doos not warm it i 
sufiiciL-ntly to produce any thing valuable. It has . 
inany large and Mfe hiirlx/urs, and several con" \ 
sidcrabJe rivers. Tlie great quantity of timber tb4!t 
growfc here, roay hereal'tcr aft^rd copious supplier 
of mast!}, yards, nud all sorts of iuniber for the 
West India trade. i 

At present it is chiefly vri'iuable for tlie fif heiy of I 
cod that is carried on u{Vjii those slioais whidiars 
called the t.'uks of Newfoundliind. The great 
IJshery bef^ins tiie 10th of May, and continues till = 
the end of Septcml)cr. The cod is either dried for 1 
the Mediterranean, or barrelled up in a pickle of i 
salt fur tlie Engli?)!i market, lliese banks and the 
island are enveloped in a constant fog, or snow, 
and sleet. I'he fishery is compiited to yield about 
300,000^. a year from the cod sold in Roman Ca« 
tholic counirifs. By the treaty in 1713 the French 
were allov»ed to dry their nets on the northern 
shores; and in 170*3 it was stipulated that they 
might fifth in tJie Gulf of St. I>awrence j and the 
small isle^ of St. Pierre and Mi<]iielon were ceded 
to them*. By the trcAfy in 17b3, the French were 
to enjoy tlieir fisheries on the northern and western 
coasts ; tlie inhabitants of ihc United States having 
the sanK? privileges as tlicy enjoyed before their 
hideperulaiKc, and the pence of 1801 conflrma the , 
privilege.:) granted to the Frcr^.ch. ( 

'J he t!ii<.*f towns are St. John's, Placentia, and * 
Bonavistn, but not more than a thousand families 
remain during the vvinfer. Jn flic spring a small 
S'lnadron is sent to protect the fidierics and setUe- 
niL'iits, tlie admiral bfing also goiremof ot' the 

• Thcie Uiivc \>te.i\ cAV^.^^^<A A>M*«i%iW2 present war ; aa 
ftccount of w\uc\iaLii'v>icG.'»iu\Vt xJwt ^>otf2«. ^«>g^^xtta»^b• 
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.island, its sole consequence depending on the 
fishery. 

We cannot finish our account of Nortli Ame- 
rica without saying a few words concerning Hud- 
son's and Baffin's Bays. The knowledge of these 
seas was owing to a project for the discovery of a 
Jiorth-west passage to China. So early as 1576 
.this noble design was conceived -, since then it has 
frequently been revived, but never completed. 
The most competent judges do not, however, de- 
spair of evt^ntual success. 

'. The inliind sea, denominated Hudson's Bay, 
wan explored in three voyagers myde by Hudson, 
during the years I607, l(X)b, and 1(J10. This bold 
navigator penetrated to BO°-J-, nearly into the heart 
of the frozen zone. His ardour for disccvciry not 
l>eing abated by the difficulties that he struggled 
•with in this world of frost and snow, he remained 
here until the spring of Kill, and then prepared 
to pursue his discoveries ; but his crew mutinied, 
seized him and seven of h!s most faithful compa- 
nions, and committed thom in a boat to the open 
seas, alter which tliey were no more heard of. 

A charter for plantii^ and improving the coun- 
try, and carrying on trade, was granted to a com- 
pany in l0'7O. The Hudson's Bay company ha^ 
since retained a claim to the most extensive terri- 
tories, the length of whioh is thirteen hundred 
and fifteen miles, and the breadth three hundred 
and fifty ; but it is not underst(xxl that the gains of 
the company are very considerable. The annual 
.exports are alxmt 1 6,0001. -, and the returns, which 
yield a considerable revenue to government, a* 
mount, perhaps, to 30,000/. The principal trade 
consists in beaver and other species of furs; and of 
beaver and deer skins. 

po3 TU 
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The regions around Hudhon's llay,ar,dLaMnioi, 

which arc .soniciimcs called New Briuihi, abaaod 
with animals whone fur is excellent ; and it hu 
been tliutight that the cOmpanf do not cany the 
trade to its fnil extent 

No colony haH U'^ attempted at Htid*(m*i Baj. 
The country is every where barren; to the north 
of th(* l)ay, even the hardy pine-tree is seen nolong- 
cr. Wii;tcr roigiis, ^itb an inconceivable rigour, 
for nine months of* llie year ; the other three ate 
violently hot. In summer a variety of coiouis 
deck the 8e\eral animahf; but when that is over, 
they all assume the livery of winter, and every 
tiling animate and inanimate is white as snow* Aud 
•what is still more remarkable, d(;gs and cats that' 
Jiave bi'cn carried from England to Hudson*s Bay, 
have on the apj^^oach of winter, entirely changed 
their apj>earaucc, and acquiad a much longer, fofu 
er, and thicker coat of hair than tliey liad originally. 

Even in latitude 57^ the winter is very severe j 
the ice on the rivers is eight feet thick. 'J'hc rocks 
burst v.'iih a horrible noise, aud the splinters are 
thrown to an ^mazing distance. Mock-suns and 
hnlcK's are not unta- jueut ; and the sun riKS and 
fi''ts -with a large cone of yellowish light. The 
riurora-hcrcalis diriusc» a variegated splendour 
which surpasses that oftlie full moon; thestan 
sparkle with peculiar brilliancy, aod Venus appeal* 
as a lesser moon, llie fish in the Hudson ie| 
are far iVom iiuincrous ', and the whale-lishery has 
been attempted without success. There are fev 
shell -fish ; and the quadruiieds and birds corre* 
4pnnd with thos:-* of Labrador and Canada. Ilia 
ijorihern intligenes are Esquimaux, but there 
aiv. other lnVa\vi ^<5: ^w^\\, by all ofwhomtlie 
foctoriufi an: \\fk\fid. Yot ^iaseifc ^^swas. "^k^xs^ ^ 
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provision but what their own art and ingcfiuit)' can 
iiiriiiah J nnd they exhibit a great deal of these in 
their mannor ot kindling fire, dressing their food, 
clothing tliemselves, and in presen'ing their eyes 
'irom the ill elfe^iji of that glaring white which 
•very where surrounds tliem the greatest purt of 
the year J iu other respects they arc ^xiricctJjr 



savage. 
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CHAP. XliL 



IJhf India Jyhiids, hotv divided. Climate. &«>• 
som. Curihhees. Their Character. Manners, 
' Trf'diwnt of their Chudren. Of their Wvoex, 
hiVi^''.;n. hanr'i,ng. Jornaica. When disc<h 
vcrcd. Taken by the En^i^Ush. Treatment of the 
yat'u'p.i. PrTode of peopling Jamaica, Attacked 
hy the Spaniards. Buccaneers, account of. Con- 
si'daf'fon girfin to Jamaica.. Attempts made to 
tax the. luhalnt ants. The Island described. Pro^ 
portion rf slaves tofreePeople.'Exports. Earth- 
quake at Port Boyal. 

'HE continent of Americla is, as we have already 
seen, divided by geographers into two great 
pnrls north and south ; xhe narrow isthmus of 
Dcirien serving as a link to connect tlieni, andl'oim- 
ing a rampart against the encroachments of tile 
Atlantic on one side, and of the Pacific Oc.'aii on 
the other. But to that prodigious chain of islands 
\vhich extend in a curve from th^ Florida sljore on 
the northern peninsula, to the Gulf of Venezula in 
the southern, is given the name of the West 
Indies ; iVom the name of India, or'ginally 
assigned to them by Columbus*. Thus the vhole 
of the new hemisphere is generally comprised un- 
d T three great divisions ; North America, South 
Air erica, and the West Indies. 

Ti,at portion of the Adanlic which is separated 
from the main ocean to the north and ettst by the 



* See p. 23 of tlils volume, 

islands^ 
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n;landf>^ is j^jnerally called the IVfexican Gulf-, but 
h is divided into three distinct basins, — the Gulf of 
Mexico properly so called, the Bay of Honduras, 
and the Caribbeean sea. The latter takes its nnme 
from that class of islands that bounds this part of 
<he ocean to the ei^sfj of which the greater part 
were formeriy possessed by IiKlians, tliat were the 
«courge of the inoftensivc nati\€s of His|janiola, 
who frequently expressed to Columbus their dread 
to£ those fierce and warlike invaders, styling them 
X^aribbecs. Of this class, a group nearly adjoining 
to the eastern s»de of St. John de Porto llico^ 
i& called the Virgin Isles. I'he cluster of sniall 
j^ands, which stretch in a north-westerly direction, 
fi'om the nonliero coast of Hispaniola to the strait 
opposite the Florida shore, go by the name of th« 
Bahamas. < )n one of these, called by the Indians 
Cuanahnni ; by the Spaniards, St. Salvador ; and 
f)y our own seamen, the Cat Island j Columbus 
^aikied after his first magnificent but perilous voy- 
Mge, The whdie group is called by the Spaaiardi 
iSe Lucayos. 

Most of the West India islands being situated 
tinder the tropic of Cancer, the climate is nearly the 
same withres{)ect to the whole. Their year com- 
prehends two distinct seasons, the wet and thedry^ 
Iwit as the rans form two great pcriods,the year mi-y 
be considered under four divisions. The spnng com- 
mences with May, when the trees become more 
vivid^ and the burnt savannas begin to change their 
hue, even before the rains, which generally set in 
about the middle of tlie month. These rome.from 
the houth; and are much less violent than tliose 
iPi'hich pour down in the autumn. They common- 
ly fall about noon, and break up 'with a thunder- 
Mothi, exhibiting a beautiful verdure, and a luxuri- 
ant 
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ant vegetation. The average height of tlic thcr- 
moineter» which varies ix>naidtrrably at this season, 

is JSf". 

When tliese rains* which continue a fortnight, 
have subsided, the summer reigns in iiill splendour. 
Not a cloud is to be seen \ and generallj between 
the hours of seven and ten in the morning, befeie 
the setting in of the trade wind, the heat is scarodj 
supportable; but as soon as the influenoe of this 
retieshing wind is felt, nature seems to revive^ and 
the climite bixome^ exceedingly pleasant ; the 
medium "height of the thermometer is now 80**: 
the nights are tmnscendantly beai!ltiful : the moon 
displays a mago licence in her radiance, unknown 
to Europeans ; the smallest print is legible by her 
light ; and daring her absence, the brilli^cy of the 
Milky Way supplies to die traveller the necessaiy 
light, and makes ample amends for the shortness 
of twilight. 

Th'S state lasts till the middle of August, when 
the a'mosphere sixain becomes suffocatii^, which 
IS the prelude to the autumnal rains. Large fleecy 
* c!ouds are now seen in the morning, and when 
these vast accumulations of vapour have risen to a 
considerable height in the atmosphere, they move 
in a horizontal direction towards the ifiountains, 
pnx^laiming their progress by dreadful thunder, 
which reveri)erattd from peak to peak, and answer- 
ed by the distant roaring of the sea, heightens the 
majesty of the set* ne, and irresistibly lifts up the 
mind of the spectatc^r to the great AuUior of th« 
universe. 

The rains stiklom fall with general force till the 
beginning of October ; then the clouds pour down 
cataracts <'f wliich no one can form a just idea 
who has not witRcssed them. In the interval be- 
|\ri?cn the boe^'imuu^ of August and the end of Oc- 
tober, 
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tober, the hurricanes so terrible in their devastations 
are apprehended. 

About tlie end of November or the beginning of 
December, die temperature again changes, the 
wind varies from the east towards tlie nortli, driv- 
ing before it heavy storms of rain and hail, till tlie 
atmosphere is cleared, when a second succession of 
aereneand pleasant weatlier sets in, and the winter, 
if it can be called such, between December and 
April, is the finest on tlie globe. 

Besides tlie trade-wind which blows from the 
east nine months in the year, there is a land-wind 
at night, which is peculiarly refreshing. This ad- 
vantage tl)e larger islands derive from the inequa- 
lity of tlien* surface^ for as soon as the sea-breeze 
dies away, the hot air of tlie plain ascends to the 
tops of the mountains, and is there condensed, 
^hich rendering it specifically heavier tlian it wa» 
before, it descends ba<;k to the plains on both sides 
of the ridge. Hence a night wind is felt in moun- 
tainous countries undet the torrid zone,, blowing on 
all sides from the land to the shore. 

To the discoverers the prospect of these islands 
roust have been inconceivably interesting*. Tiicy 
are even now beheld, when tlie mind is prepared 
for tlie scene, with wonder and astonishment by 
every voyager who sees ihtiw for the iw^i tiin(\The 
beauty ofiiie smaller islands, and the subiiiiic gran- 
deur of ti:e larger, whose mountains form a stupen- 
dous and awful picture, are subjects for e\(juisite 
contemplation. Columbus in m;:ny respcits found 
himself in a new creation, for which his own mind, 
big witli-hupe, must have been \^ holly unpn. pared. 
The variation of the compass, tiio regular: ty of 



• See p. 1^ vt this Yoluiae. 
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Xhv wiiid^, the dirclbl wiitcrspont, rcmUl not fiS \ 
ot exciting nsioiiibhincnt undalni/Mt terror ia cwry ' 
brfa**!. \ 

It has been observed that the infinite vise and 
bcnevoK'nt Crfaior of the universe, to compel tbo 
exertions of th<)se i acuities which he has given us, 
h:ts ordained tlint by human cultivation alone the i 
CMrth Ivc'conieA the proper liabitatioa of man. But y 
as the West India islands in their ancient state wife 
not wiil.oiit (iilture, so neither wer^ they generally 
noxious to the human constitution. The plains or 
savannas were regularly sown twice a year with i 
Turkey vi heat y the hills and valleys n-ere cleared 
of underwood, and the trees s^fibrdcd a cool and 
shady rL treat. (.>f thest.; the papaw, the palmetto/ 
and others, are the most gracclul of all the vege-< 
table creation. Some continue to bud, to blossonsir 
nnil Kar thiit, throughout the year. By tlie foliage 
of tlie p;reater part ot the trt?es springing only from 
tiie suinniit of the (mnk,and thence ex))anding into 
widf-spreading branches closely arranged, every 
grcivj; is an assemblage of majestic columns sup' 
j)oning a verdanL canopy, and excluding the sun 
wit];oul iinpffiinfj the circulation 6f the air. T1jU» 
the .shade vM'jrds not orrly a refuge for occasiona) 
USI-, but i* v.'hoicjomc h;.bitaiion. 

.Sa.Ii, sa/s ?vjr. Edv/n:ds,* were •he*'.s orchard'; of 
the svnaiid w-.r.d-of perennial verdure, of a growth 
unknuv\n to iK^ frij^id cWnu: ;«nd Ihes v'^oroui soil 
ofi.urope: for what is the oak coxiared to the 
cedar or njahogany, of each of which tliff tr\ink 
fie<]U''nlly measures eij-hty or ninety leut tirom tlie 
l)js(^ Ui tlie limbs ? What European foiest has 



• .Sec MJ»iory Civil aud Corr.ir.'ircL'il of the Crit:*hColo- 
niti ill itiv Wen Indiea. By Bryaa tawardf, t»;. 

1 ever 
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crer given birth tg a stem equal to that of the cciUi 
or wild cotton-trcc, whicli alone, when rendered 
conc\T\e, has been known to produce a boat capable 
of containing a hundred persons ? or the still greater 
lag, the sovereign of the vegetable creation — itself 
a forest*. 

Having given a slwrt account of the climate and 
seasons of these islands, it will be right to inquire 
into soaie particulars relating to the nnhabitants of 
them. We have already taken notice of those be- 
longing to the larger islands, and which were first 
discovered by Columbus. From the natives of 
HiipaiTiola, Columbus received information of a 
barbarous and warlike people who resided in the 
otlier islands, who made war ujx>n them, and de- 
voured the pri.^oners whkh they carried away. 
They were called Caribl}ees, and were said to come 
from the east. I'hese customs, so abhorrent from 
hiunan nature, are established upon authentic evi- 
dence. Among themselves, however, they were 
ever represented as!|x-aceable, friendly, and aftcc- 
tionate. They considered all strai;gers as enemies, 
and of the people of Europe, says Mr. Kdwards, 
'* they form^ed a right estimation.'* The Caribbee* 
are jealous of their own independance, and impa- 
tient under the least infringement of it; and when 
ihey lind rt*hi.>>tanoe or escape hopeless,, they will 
seek refuge from the calaniity in death. 

To a principle of «:onscic us equality, may be 
raputed the contempt which they manit'ost to the 



■ ■• 



* In thf) East Indies this is thrilled the banyan tree. Mr. 
VTHrsden, in his interestinc: history of SunKitra, ffiv^s the 
limetiiiionM of ono situated twenty miles west ot Patna: 
liamctcr 3GH to i375 feet ; circumference of the shadow 
1116 feet •, circumference of the several stems (in numbct 
i^ctwcen £fty and sixty), 1)21 feet. 
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inventions and improvements of civilized life. Of 
our lire-arms tiicy soon learned by fatal experience 
tlie superiority to their own weapons, and those 
tlioy valued ; but our arts and manufactures they 
reurardcd as we esteem tJie amusements and bau- 
bics of children : hence the propensity to theft, sO 
common among other savage nation Sj was altoge- 
ther unknown lo the Caribbees. 

The ardour shown by them for military enler- 
prize, had a powerful influence on their whole 
conduct. Engaged in continual warfare abroad, 
they seldom appeared cheerful at home. They 
witnessed great insensibility towards their women, 
which is remarkable, considering the warmth of the 
climate. Though not so tall as Europeans, their 
frame was robust and muscular, their limbs flexi- 
ble and active, and there was a penetrating quick- 
ness in their eyes, like an emanation from a fierce 
and martial spirit. But not satisfied with the work- 
manship of nature, they called in the assistance oi 
art to make tliemselves more formidable. Besides 
great quantities of red paint which they used, the) 
dihligurcd their cheeks with deep incisions and hi- 
deous scars: these they stained with black, and 
then painted black and white circles round their 
eyes. Some of them perforated the cartilage of 
the nostrils, and inserted the bone of a fish, a 
parrot's feather, or a fragment of tortoise-shell ; a 
custom that is also practised by the natives of New 
Holland : and they strung together the teeth oi 
such of their enemies as they had slain in battle, 
ar.d wore them on their legs and arms as trophies 
of >nccessful cruelty. 

The Caribbees inured their children to swim 

w*iih agility and to use the bow with dexterity. 

TJicy inspired tlxcm witlx fortitude and patience, 

^ith 
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witii courage in war, and a contempt of sufFcM iug 
and death j and, above all things, they iustill-jd 
into tlieir minds an hereditary hatred, and impla- 
cable ihirst of revenge towards the Arrowauks.*. 

The condition of the women was truly wretch- 
ed J though frequently bestowed as a prize of suc- 
cessful courage, the wife tlius honourably obtained,- 
was soon considered of as little value as the captiv e. 
They sustained every si)ccies of drudgery : they 
ground the maize, prepare\.l the cassavi, gathered 
in the cotton, and wove tlie hammock ; nor were 
they allowed the privilege of eating in the preseoce 
of their husbandsf . 

The arts and manufactures of these people, 
though few, displayed a degree of ingenuity which 
could scarcely have been expected in a race so 
little removed from a state of mere animal nature, 
as to reject all dress as superfluous. ColumbuB 
observed an abundance of substantial cotton cloth 
in all the islands which he visited, and the natives 
possessed the art of staining it with various colours 
tliough tlie Caribbeea delighteii in red. Of tills 

♦ The Arrowauks, a name given to the antient inhabi- 
tants of Hispaniola, Cuba, Jamaica, and Porto Rico, ai 
well as Trinidad, who were a mild and comparatively 
cultivated people, and who seem to have had one con^v 
mon origin, as they spoke the fame laiin^uage, possessed 
the same institutions, and practised similar superstitions. 

f Brutality towards wives was not peculiar to the 
Caribbees : it prevailed in all ages and countries r.mong 
{he uncivilized part of mankind; and the lirst visible proof 
that a people is emerging^ from savage manners, is a dis- 
play of tenderness towards the female sex. A full dijiplay 
of the manners of all nations the youthful reader will Gnd 
in Goldsmith's Ckogr.mmiv, a work which Hbounds with 
information, a;id at the sam^ time is frpe from every ifi^^* 
Ucacy. 

f: £ 9 cloth 
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doth ihcy made hammocks, such as are used at 
sea by Europeans, who not only copied tlie jiattem, 
but preserved also the origia^ name, lliey pos- 
^e>s>ed likewise the art of making vessels of clar 
tor domestic uses ; baskets composed of tlie fibres 
<it the paimetto leaves ; bows and arrows, such as 
ihe most skilful European artist would have found 
it dirtit:ult to havt; excdlcd. 

With regnrd to their religion little can be said : 
they certainly did not believe that death was the 
^iial extinction of being, but pleased themselves 
vith the idea that (heir departed relations were 
the secret spectators of their actions ; that they still 
participated in their sufferings, and were anxious 
for iheir welfare: and considering die departed 
fioul as susceptible of the same impressions and ob- 
noxious to the same passions, as when allied to the 
body, it was thought a rdigious duty to sacrifice, 
9t the funerals of tlieir deceased heroesL, some cap- 
tives which had been taken in battle. It has been 
«aid by some writers that these people entertained 
also an awful sense of one great Universal Cause, 
invisible, but possessing an irresistible power ; and 
that subordinate to him were a multitude ft' in- 
ferior divinities. Others, however, have denied 
this, and maintain that they had not even a name 
foi* the deity. It i« certain that in every cottage $ 
rustic altar was raised, composed of banana- leaN es 
and rushes, on which tlicy occasionally placed the 
carlicfit of their fruits and the clioicest of their 
viands, as humble peace-offeritJgs^ through the me- 
diation of their infericM* deities, to incensed Omni- 
potence ; for hwe, as in other parts of America, 
their devotions consisted less in gratitude, than'" in 
rlt^precations of wrath. " We can all forget b©- 
Jicfits, though we implore mercy." 

A darker 
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A darker superstition likewise prevailed among 
all the unenlightened inhabitants of these climates j 
for tliey not only believed in the existence of de- 
mons and evil spirits, but ollercd them worship by 
the hands of pretended m;igici ms. A minute do- 
tail of these rites and ccrenioniL.s is not ne<'essary, 
por would the picture be pleasing if we could tind 
room to fill it up. 

The inhnbiuuits of Ilispanioln, Cuba, Jamaica, 
and Porto Rico, are evidenily (jf one common ori- 
gin 3 they speak the same language and possess the 
same institutions. They are a mild, and com- 
pared with the Caribl^ees, a cultivated people. 
When rhey were first discovered, both men and 
women wore nutliing more than a slight -covering 
of cotton cloth round the waist; in the feiriajes it 
extended to the knees. In .stature they are taller 
than the Caribbeesj in colour of a deeper brown : 
then' hair was uniformly black j their countenance 
was open and honest* With this happy people, 
love was not only a transient and youthful passion j 
it was the soujco of all their pleasures, and tlio 
chief business of life. Tiieir limbs were pliant 
and active, and in their motions they displayed 
both gracefulness and ease. Their agility was 
eminently conspicuous in their dances, in which 
tliey delighted and excelled, devoting tlie cool 
hours of night to this employment. It was their 
custom, when these islands were iirst discovered, 
to dance from evening till the dawn ; and though 
fit'ty thousand men and women have been known 
to assemble on these occasions, they seemed to be 
actuated by one common impulse, keeping time 
by the respousive njotions of their hands, lect, and 
l>odies, with a surprising exactness. These public 
douccs were appropriated tu partigidar splemi)ities, 

* » 3 ap4 



(Donarcbical and absolute. The sym^ti 
ihcy miinifusled towards the distress o 
shows thnt lUcy \vi;r« not wretched the 
for ill a stuitL' ofiibsoluie slavery and ntts 
arc coiiiiiiiJii'y devoid both of virtue i 
1'hit ji'jwer ot' iheir caiiques was heret 
*'hoLii were subordiuntc a great numlx 
ferior chieftaitit atjd nubles, whose sitiu 
iinportaocc seemed tu resemble the uncii: 
of Europe. 

Ilie whole Island of Hispaoiola was dh 
iirc great kingdoms. Cuba and Jam: 
likewise diwiiled into separate principali 
the whole extent of Porto Rico was sub 
(ingle casique. The prliiei[ial cazique w 
diiitiiiguisht;d by rcgnl ornaments and i 
attendants. In travelliug, he was born 
shoulders of bis subjects; He was regai 
fwful reverence, aiid his commands Wei's 
obei-ed, without murmur or reluctance. 
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of the solemnities calhn! arietos, consisting of 
'hynius and public dances, accompanied with Joud- 
•«<)unding music that might be heard at a vast di- 
«tmce. 

Like other unenlightened nations, these Indians 
were the slaves of superstition. Their notions of 
future happiness were narrow and sensual. They 
.supposed tliai the spirits of good men were con- 
veyed to a pleasant valley, a plare of indolent tran- 
quillity, aboiijiding with every thing that they es- 
teemed dcUcious } and wher« the greatest enjoy- 
ment would arise from the company of their de- 
parted virtuous ancestors. They believed in a Su- 
preme Being, to whom they assigned parents di- 
stinguished by proper names, and whose residence 
they supix)sed was in the sun or moon. Their 
system of idol- worship w:is truly deplorable; they 
paid honours to stocks and stones converted into 
rude images, which they called Zemi. These were 
universally hideous and frightful in appearance, 
objects of terror, not of admiration and love. 
Priests also were appointed to conduct th^^ir devo- 
tions, who claimed also the privilege of educa- 
ting the children of the people of the first rank. 
Hence tiie power of the priesthood was very great, 
reJigion was made in several instances the instru- 
ment ol* civil despotism, and the will of the caziqut^, 
if conlirmed by the priest, was impiously pro- 
nounced the decree of heaven. 

Having described those thhigs which are com- 
mon to most of the West India islands, it is time 
that we come to particulars relating to such of the 
principal ones as we shall have an opportunity of 
con^idtrinj]:. 

Although theislands untlerthe Eut^UsK ^iNNviwv 
meat arc not Uic iarje^t^ yet they iuv;vv\ vjxxx c^vv^l 
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attention. Of these, Jamaica claiqas the first nor 
tice. It lies between the 7 5 th and 79th decrees of 
"west longitude^ and is between 17 and 19 degree? 
ir«m the ecj uator . Its length from east to west is aboqt 
one hundred and forty miles ; in l^readth it is about 
si xty miles, and it is of an oval form. This country 
is intersepted by % ri4ge of mountains called the 
Blue Mountains^ on each side of which are chains 
of smaller ones. In the plains the soil is prodi- 
giously fprtije. None of our islands excepting St. 
Christopher's, produce so fine sugars. The pastures 
sfler rain ^re of a most beautiful verdure. They 
uxe called savannas, in which are found several 
gak fountains ; and not far from Spanish-Town is a 
}iot bath of extraordinary medicinal virtues. 

Jamaica was ^ispovered by Columbus ; and by 
ihe early Spanish historians it was called Xaymaq, 
which signified in the language of tlie natives, a 
countcy abounding with springs. After the death 
of this great man^ the transactions of the Spaniards 
during a century and a half, in the settlement of 
Jamaica, have gcarcejy obtained the notice of his- 
tory. It came into our posssesion during the usur* 
pation of Cromwell, and by means of an armament 
■which was intended for the reduction of Hispa- 
piola, The fleet destined for tliis purpose was ill 
fjquipp^d ; the men were badly chosen, and worse 
0rmed 5 under such circumstances it was no won- 
der that the schemes hould fail. The commander^, 
who ha^i ever been at variance, fearing to return to 
ilngland without effecting their pvnpose, resolved 
* to make an attempt on Jati:aica before the inhabi- 
tants of that island coul4 receive information of 
their defeat in Hispaniola. The island surrendered, 
Jjut not till the people bad secreteci th^ir most va- 
Juabje effects. 

lbs 
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The whole number of white people in Jamaica, 
did not cxcee;d lit'tecn hundred ; and altliongh the 
tSpauiarda iiad possessed the island so many years, 
not one-hundredth jjartc^the land fit for plantation 
was cultivated wi>en the English made themselv©} 
masters of it. The number of negroes in tlie island 
attlif lime of its capture nearly equalled tlie white 
jjeopie. Tlie slotlv and penury of the Spanish 
planters, when the English landed, were extreme. 
Of the many valnablo commodities which Jamaic*a 
iws since produced in so great abundance, some 
were altogether unlaiown, and of the rest the in- 
iiuhitantsculiivatcd no morethnn were sufficient for 
.tlicir own expenditure, llioy possessed nothing of 
tlie elegances of life, nor were tlicy acquainted 
leven witli many of those graUacations, which, by 
-civilized states, are considered as necessary to the 
comfort and convenience of it. Tliey were neither 
polished by social intercourse, nor improved by 
iducatioD, But whatever was their character, th« 
terms imposed by iJbe English commanders cannot 
be justified, in requiring the poor settlefs in Jar 
anaica to delivjsr up their slaves and eflects, and quit 
the country altogether. They pleaded that they 
were born in the island, and had neitlier relations, 
friends, nor country elsewhere ; and they resolved 
to perish in the woods, rather than beg their bread in 
a foreign fioil. The resistance that they afterwards 
made against the eti'orts of our troops to eipel them 
from the inland, may furnish this important lesson 
to conquerors j *' I'hat even victory has its limits j 
«nd injuslice trequenily defeats its own pur^wses/'f 

After the capture t/f the island, till the restora- 
tion of Charles the Second, the P^nglish m .Tamaica 
remained under military jurisdiction. Neverthe- 
lesb it was the intention of the Protector to !iavp 

established 
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jcsublisbed a rtvil governnu-nt nn very lilicntl pri 
cipks. An ir.btnunent was framoil for the purpo: 
but the jiliualirui of the troops reciuired mart 
array and strict discipline : for the diypoMiewicd Sj 
niards and tiigiiivc negroes comintied to liarass t 
foldiers with pcr)x'tiuil alarms. Men were da 
killed by cntiv/ios in anibiihh. Tlie Spanibh blac 
had sf -p.irjicd thcn^clvtfs from their late mastc 
and inunlcrcd without mercy such of the Kngi 
08 tcli into their ]iand». U'liey even attacked I 
troops in ilicir (|uurterK, and set Are to some of I 
liou-es ill the town ol St. J;jgo de la Vega, die < 
pita), 

CroniWcU was however Ix-nt , not only on c\ 
qneriiig but on peopling the island j and wi 
recruits \Mre raiding in Kngland, he directed 
governors of Barbadoes and other British colonici 
file windward to encourage some of their pbni 
to renio\e to Janiuica, on the aiiAurance ot hav 
lands assigned them liirre. He also gave in»tr 
tions to liitf son Henry Cromwell, who was niaj 
general of the forces in Ireland, to en^ap^i^ twn 
three 1 hoi 1 sand persons ot IxhIi sexes iiom theiic 
tHriMi'C ..ettlcrs ill Juuhiica; and he ad\ i.-icd v 
lord Hr y)i\\\, wlso coniuiaiKied at Kdinhur^^h, 
the :.tsi ro'.ansof indiK in^ as jrn'.jt i iiuiiil)er 
emi^ratj f i I lie sanie jmuj/Os* l:i.iii S-. :;*.\ii:d. 

Jn ii'.c mean time, tlu- uict sf/ivi.<'is within 
ishinr! fl' iking tlietr .*«i*.;:tt'if;n, and ro'^ccivin^ i 
tl." Pro • tor had tiii'ii;^iit» *•*' !.:::iing tJien 
J.-.niaif:;. ■ .r life, beeanie 'i .. : .: ;jnd inutin< 
Other TLiires i:nncurre(l . iv . i-n in iheiu a s; 
ofdinc- : tdit. Ilaviii'vai : : loiuid in the coiji 
cattle ir' auLiiiditiiu*, tliey i.tUi cu'»troyed ihe:n v 
ftuch improvicleiu'c as to </(*( a-sir^n a scarcity ol it 
prQvisioiis ill a place whj'ii ha^l been rppresei 
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abounding in the highest degree. The com-* 
anders, apprehending this event, had urged the 
Idicrs to cultivate the soil, and raise by their own 
dustry Indian corn, pulse, arid cassavi, sufficient 
r their maintenance; this however they abso- 
tely refused, and contemptuously rejected every 
an which could contribute in the smallest degree 

their preser\'ation. Possessed with a passionate 
?sire of returning home, the}' even rooted up the 
•ovisions which had been left planted by the Spa- 
iards. A scarcity approaching to famine was at 
ngth the consequence of such misconduct, and it 
as veiy speedily accomjxmied by its usual attend-* 
its disease and contagion. 

The Protector, as soon as he received information 
f the calamit/ous fate of the country, exerted him- 
ilf.witli his visual vigour, to afford it relief. Pro- 
isions and necessaries of all kinds were shipped 
'ithout delay, and Cromwell, distrustful of the go- 
emor's attachment, superseded him, by granting; 
le commission of commander in chief of Jamaica 
) colonel Brayne. This gentleman, though pos- 
jssed of a considerable portion of sagacity and p»- 
etration, wanted firmnejisand fortitude. Xlie troops 
till continued unhealtliy, and the commandant, 
larmed for his own safety, begged permission to 
*turn to England. Beiorc an answer to his pe- 
ition could arrive, he was taken seriously ill; and, 
inding himself in imnn'nent danger, he transferred 
lis authority to D'Oyley, the late governor, a fhw 
ays only before he expired. 

D'Oyley happily possessed all those qualification 
Q which Brayne was deficient, but oh account of 
he treatment that he had formerly experienced, lie 
altered upon his charge \t'ith great reluctance. He 
>egged permission to resign; but the Protector be- 
;an now to know hi/^ raluSj and would not acce^ 
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of liiiresign.Uton. And to the exprttons 
brave oiHccr, sci-oiulctl and i»up])orted by tli 
tion \i Jiich tlic sokliers nianitebted on ever 
kion, WL* owe at tliis day the possession of J 
the recapture of which by tlie Spaniards, 
tlie end of the year ItSJ, became au object 
national concern. 
^ jv ( )n the eighth of May tliirty co 

iri's <^^^P^"'i^*^ infantry landed on tl 
'^ ■ * side of die inland, turui^licd witli pi 
for eii^ht niontlis, and with every means of 
olfeiicc and defence. Twelve day.-* had elai 
fore U'Oyley knew of their la mi in j^, and si: 
nun (J interxeiied by tlie time tluit he was ah 
pro.icli them liy sea. lie then attacked l 
their intreiichnacnts^ and coin{>eJled the 
coinniaiider to get back as ht* C(jiild tr> C^ill: 
thelos«ofall his stores, ordnance, amm 
and colours : and of one-hultOf the forces w 
hail bron^;!it with him. h'ew victnries ba* 
more defi>ive ; nor d^ies hii^tory furnish w 
stances of «r«aier military skill and inirei*ii 
tJKwe whicii were displayed by rxir countr) 
this fx.cM-ion. 

\]y liu; wjj-e, st/'iidy, and providcrnt adn 
tionoi' J)'(>yiey, the ihihirs of the island b 
len;,'th ia wear a iiK-ri* p!ojiji»,i::t; appearant 
army waii beconie !ii- 'liiiy ; a!«l en«'oura;;cn 
i5i\en ti) a spirit of pjjinting, by some ku 
•♦iforls in raisint.^ rnclian coin, i^-jsp^i, to!;a 
Jiiit wluit j'ave the Ln(\«l"<t >i'^oiir to this i 
tlemcnl, an(lrai.<'d it .it. oijce tr, a surpriHij 
of r,piilena', was th«; rc-orr th.therofihe 
n«-eri*. I'licse men^ who fought with llie 

int 
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iMi:vpidity, l:ii(1 spent .tlieir p':iiiii!cr \vifli the mc-;t 
pru''i.-c twUiiviioanrc, were W'ly \; elcuiiic puests 
in Jamaica. 'Ihcy i'rcqueiitiy brorxh; two, ilnee, . 
aud lour hundred thousanct pieces of eiL^ht at a 
t4ii"te, which wt-re ijnnioJiatr.h' squandert.d in all 
the ways of siaminir and l.ix'.uioua liviiifr. Vast for- 
tunes were njatle, and ihc letinns cf treasure to 
Knsjlai.d were prodii^iously gricat. The inhabitants- 
of the i -J 1:: ml Ii;id hy this rn^ans ral>.ed such funds,; 
Lliat wl:-.'n tiic source of tlieir wealth was stopped 
up hy thf s'.ipprc.-^sion of the pirates, *Kev were Ena- 
bled U) iLirn liicir industry inio belter channels. 

People 

old cuRtoms and huhiti to abandon thom entirely: and 
hciicc spriuig a race of pirates who obtali'icd tlie a:ime of 
Buccaneers. These did n<it rtmsibr ?\log'ji::(:r of the inha- 
bitantsof Jamaica; but weie adventurers from all nations, 




re;j:ilatio:is ihal v;<>':Id not have dis^accd a more \irtiiuui 
ins'iruti'.jji. Ai P.n-t the^' sarisified themielves v.-ith tak'ng 
rheir ships and dLilroylit;:^ their :rade; but eucoui'aj^ed by 
tbis sucics.^. tlicy iiiRiicd upon tho continer-Lof XcwSpaiu 
and T'erra I'innri, burnipp I'.nd piundc:!:igihe open coun- 
try. Coiir:dciKP iuc'-jia!!-'-- vrlth success, they agsauUcd, 
and r ^ptuiju iomeof the si ron.rest fortresses aiid most opu- 
lent towns; rhsy oven took the city of Panama by storm, 
and burred It, r.ttcr I'cfcating an army which came to beat 
them oft". Anc:li:ir party of these pirates passed the straits 
of Magellan, and ciili':!:.^ into the South Sea, turr.ed the 
viholc coast of Per J, Chili, and the east of Mexico, iato 
one scene of dc-.olat;()ii ; every wliore attende<i"with suc- 
cess, bc^'-se thsy were acliug every v/here v/itha bravery 
aLd cond'ict, tliat in any other cause bad merited the higu- 
cjt h.'noii;^". 

The pii i.res wl'.om '.ve cill IJuccaneers, the Fren.:h dcno- 
jii'nat.d ri.'iusUirjf from the Dutch flv-\jC'W* 'iSlV'^V 

VOL, XXIY, Y V ' ■ ^v^. 
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oiliMre^b^n.^tion. And to the exertions of th» 
hnuc oihctr, sev*onvled and boppoited by tlie affec- 
tion \iLich the soldiers manilested on every occa- i 
»iun, \\c owe at this day the possession of Jamaica, 
the ret'aptiire of which by the Spaniards, towards 
the end ot the year l65J, become au object of great 
national concern. 

^ j^ On the e^hth of Mar thirty companies 1 
ui"s <'1^5panb»h infantry landed on tlie north 
aide of die i^iland, tumished witli provisions 
for eiglu months, and witli ever)* means of military ■ 
otienee and defence. Twelve days had elapsed be- \ 
fore D'Oyley knew of their landing, and six weeks 
nioi-e !nt'jr\ened by the time tlwt he was able to ap- 
proacli them by sea. He then attacked divm in 
tlieir intrenciiments, and comj)elled the Spauislv 
commander to get back as he could to Cilba, hIWt | 
the loss of all bis stores, ordnance, anamianitiou, | 
and colours : and of one-lialf of the foa^es which he 
had brouglit with him. Few victories have been 
more deci>ive ; nor does histor}' llirHish many in- 
stances of greater military skill and intrepidity thnn 
those which were displayed by our countr}raenofl 
this ocCtHJon. 

Ry the wise, steady, and provident administra- 
tion of DO viev, the uifairs of the island beijan at 
len;jlh to wear a more promising appearance. The 
army \\as become iieidthy ; and eucoiU"agement ws ." 
given to a spirit of planting, by some succe<stijl • 
«?tforls in raising Indian C(^:n, cassa\-i, tobacco, iScc. 
But what gave tiic greatest vigour to this new .-ei- 
tJement, and raised it at once to a surprising pitth v 
of opulence, was the resort thither of the Bacca- I 
neers *. These men^ who fought with tlie greatest ! 

intrepidity 

* TKe Buceasvcersh^d their rise in the foHowing man- 
B cr» Many ol itie oVd i^V.^s^^i^'^^^ V^\B4if:ku;i igvc with 
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j!i::vpidity, liikI Sj)Ci;t .tluMr pliiisclcr \vi!h tiic most 
jMut'iM" L';JMi\.'i'j^;iiK-c, were wry wvlcoinc yucsts 
in J:inmicii. 'llu:y j"iv']iu'::tiy l)n)r.L'}i; t\Vo, iJuce^. 
and iimr ImuclrL'^l ihuusaiiit nieces ot eiirht at a 
tiiii«*. vvliidi urre iinnieJijlfly s(juaiuleix;l in all 
the. ways ol' t-riininn-uiKl luwuioiin liviii;''. Vaj»tfor- 
tiiiies were ni;ule, and ilii; letuiiis lA' treasure to" 
Kiii^l.-ii..! were protliL^irjiisiy great. 'I'lieiiiliabitant*- 
oi tlj • i^biul Ii.i.l oy tins I 'irriiis ruined sueii liinds,: 
tliai V. l./ii ilii.' souno i/i t!i(.'ir wenhh was stopped 
uj>iiy llu- '•■'inprirssitni oliJie jMrtites, *f,ey \vere«;iia- 
bJed to i;:jii ilieir i!:.lnstry into l;eUer ciiaimels. 

People 



fiKl cUKtoms and haliiii to ah!»n;l«)n tlirm entirely; and 
iiCiicc i>])riUi^ a r.icc of piiatcs \vIio oljL.ii;iK.d tlie u.'.mc of 
lUioc.'iiicers. 'I'lio^c* did 7i«it rv>nsibr .'dUj^cJic-r of lUc inha- 
liitaiit-o*' J:in::iii^:i; but wcic advcnturcii from all nations, 
and rchcrrcd ciiicMv tn Jamuio:i,ou Jiccuuntof ii^vjouvciu- 
c:it ■■'i:n:itu)ii fur ;-,liiiidc'rlii;vi!ie Spuni.iids. IJarbndoCs aj)d 
nllicri-.laiidsrurijislivdtljcirqiiot^iorthlsdi.vspciv.te .-riciety;. 
aiiM wl.vij tlii-y ;!.s:cnd)Iod,tIu-y bound tl-.rjiTi'.r Ive-* to certam 
ri-'':d;itl«>;i-. ihrit vu'.ld noi li.'ivc «!'':^Tr.ccv' a inoo VM'tiiDUi 
ii>s I-iirl '3'. /. ; f.i',! l!;cy '^'iii'.lled LliemLclvcs with tak'ng 
IJKMi- .slii|!«> .i;;.l III . i:\ iii;^ tl;fir iJT.dCj li'll CiiCOUI'l^cd by 

t..I» hiii\c t!:t y li.ni'.c'.i upon tji:; coiilinefU ot'Kcw Spam 

;i:.d 'IViTM lijiu'., Ii!:-iil,,'' ;;i,d pluudci Ii*^ ;hc opcn oouii- 
tJ y. C»iiI\K.in:' ii.c-.:...-." '•• v.'ith Eucccia, ihcy nssaulicd, 
:iiul r ,pmi v'l ^iiiii'.-.if tliC si run; csilortrcsdcsaijd most opu- 
Iciit icw.t; li..!y »'\'c:\ t(K)!c th^ city of P-'iTiama by stom, 
::n<i bu'-; iillt,;.ll'. • I'viojiiing an army which c.linc to beat 
i!.i"ii ')i1'. /\n(:i!. :• parly ■. f th'.'s? piratvs pacsed the straits 
i»f \T:;;i-I!.'i;i, and ta: ':::.^ i;:t<) the* Sf»uth Sea, tur:;cd the 
v.*ii.]c c.i.:[.-,i of l*"iii, (;K''i, rind thr i-astof Mexico, iato 
c; K SI- -ic ''f i!' (il.'lidii ; i'\t.:'y Vvli'.-rc .lllf;i»dt'd' with sue- 
ocMjbt." -rM' lii .v v.cro ^ic'iiM^ t-Vi ry v.'hero \/»th a bra^'ciy 
aiil .*«..".:!'. it,»-]- It in any ol!jcri:iiii<»^ bad nif;rited the hijju- 

Tlu pii..!r.-;\v!vijm v/'.' r\\\ !"ii:rcanecr-j, tli(. Frcn'hdeno- 

i,.'-.ai 1 /V'".^j.t,- J, from the I.hm'h fly-b'ai» la w^ ■''h 

vt>i.. XX IV, jf V thtj. 
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ilu' imsincss of vnt.iiiT ilie u.sual supplies, unlesisin 
coii''jqu6iicc ot hpw'cial orders I'rom Eni^land. 

\\'hnt n)i«amdvict on the part of the inhabitants, 
or what >ccrct ex^^ectation en the part of the croun, 
orii:>in.iily gave bn'ih to this pnjject, it is nowdifli- 
cul: to d<.-tcrminL\ Ihe most probable opinion is ■ 
this : — l}'. tl;u ) t:ar J ni)3, the assembly ot Barbadces 
wi :c ].rc'. -.iiied on to ;4rar*t an internal revenue to i 
.the cru'.v'ii o{ i.J. pei* cent, on the gi'oss exported ' 
prjd'-V c i)t :lir.t i.s;:jnd for ever. It is not unlikely 
that ilio siCiidy leiasal of the Jamaica planters lo 
burilvMi li-.rpn-'Cl'.cs and their posterity with a simi- i 
inr InijOM •/:('!!, lir.-t siv/;^e^ted ihe idea of depriving 
tl'^ni of ti::, e constitutional franchi.'^es, v.hich 
alfir.c colli ■ ;;iv(:' ^eoQjity and value to their pos- 
t:css;.-,;i.~,. 'i l;j a.;."^cnibly rejected the new constilv.- 
ticii w ::h in 'i^n-jiion. N') threat's could intinii(la:e, 
j'lO hri /C-; r.^uld cori-upt, no arts nor arguments | 
pcrr-i: !:ic t'i-. :i to consent to laws that would en- 
>Live xhc'ii pi'Storiiy. Colonel Long, one of the 
principr.l oppor^crs of tbi> aiisitrary measure, w^'i 
tii<:mis ed from his posts and sent home prisoner to 
End in.:l. He was h.e ird, in his own detence, and 
in defence of tiie iii^eri ies of the island, before tiie 
king and council, and he pointed cut, v^nth such 
force of ?r^unjent, tlie evfr tendency of the mea- 
sures wl:; :\\ had been pursued, that die raiuistiT 
ls#iuct-^.?!'iy '^av-- up their projcxrt. 

It iniuiit have l>cen hr>ped that all posslVjle csfls^ 
of luiur-' con est with the crow'n, on the question 
of poli'^ic.l rights, was now happily ob\-iaied ; b^- 
the event pro\ed i!iat this expectation was 611a- 
fious. Alihoorh the assenwly had recovered the 
privilege of Uwi'Xr:^ such laws for their internal 
govvrruinirriC ;:> their exigencies might requL'e, ytf 
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the royal confirmation of a great part of them had 
been constaully refused, and still continued to be 
withheld. In this unsettled stji'.e, tlie allhirs of 
Jamaica were suttered to refiiahi for the space of 
fifty vears. 

V 

I'he true cause of such infiexihility on the part 
of the crown was the revenue. JAjr the purpofse, 
as it was pretended, of ansvverinpf jmblic contin- 
gencies, the minihters of (JlKiries \\. had i)rocured, 
us lias been observed, from the assembly of Har- 
bndoes, and inde^id Irom most of i!ie Briiish West 
India colonies, liie grant of a perpetual revenue. 
Ilie refusal of Jamaica to concnn* in a similar esta- 
blishment; the punishment provided for cunlUf 
iiiacy; and the means of hiu* dohwrance, have 
been stated; but it was found thit :iie Icniiy o|" the 
crown, in relinquishine; the ^y.siem of cn.npul>ioM, 
^v;ls e\pecti*d to jM;;du.e thai ellert \v'h'eh oppres- 
sion had fiilofl f» KTomjjhsh. 'J'he r.iii^Ji^li go- 
vernincnL claim.. 1 a n^turn from the people of 
Jamai<a, for having" dn)pt an oppvessi\t' ai:d per- 
nicious j^roject. as ij' ir !:.ul actu;dly couferred upon 
them a j)0>iiive aii.i permanent benefit. 

'i'lie asS('m!)ly, however, remained unconvinced. 
Among other obnctions, they j)lea(U;d that the 
money granted i)y Marbadoes was nv)tcriou.-»!y ap- 
projiriated to purposes \\ idely diil'erent from tho->e 
for which it was exjr.vssly gi\on; and ihey dc- 
niand<*d som(* pledge or .-*ecuriiy ai^ainsi a .'inidar 
inisaj)plication, in case tli«y .shoidd su;'ject their 
rouniry to a pcvjnantMit and irrevocable tax. The 
mijii.Nter^ reluscil to jrivc .^aii.^factictn in this parti- 
cular, and linding tiie assembly equally resolute to 
jM>s ilieir su]>piy bills on'y from year to year, ad- 
\i.scd the s()Vi.reit;n to wave the conlirmation Cii 
]«!Wr4^ and to >uil'er live administration ot' jibtice in 
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tlic i-'«ni tn remnin on the precarious fcoli-ngthat 
haa bci*:i di m r.r.ei. 

Sii :. : !'k« I ua> the actual siiuatlon of Jamaica 
. ,^ li : i*er»:-ue 11. ascended the throne of 
^J^^' t:> f r^-'A.:\i<, wlieu a compromiae was 
' ■'^' i-pL^'. li'iy ciVccted. Then the asaeinbiy con- 
sented i'j s>e:»e on the crown a standing revenue 
of S i':l. jT^r a-.inum on ceriain cond.tlcns, of 
whxii ti^e ioi!o\vinj are ihe puincip^l : (l)That 
the fjui;-renr.-> i.ri^inj \vi:hin the i.Uard should con- 
st: -.utr a ]-..rt c'" feUCii revenue. (2) That the body 
of ti;cif 'u\\v:> <hoa,ci rt.:eive the royal assent. And 
(lJ) Tiiit i.li .vuch lii-.vs and statutes of England 
as iijcl h.^c n t -itemed law-* ui the island should 
c«,'iil-nue the laws of Jamaica for ever. — ^The re- 
vc:vae r.cr, wi'h this i:i:portant declaration in it, 
was arcorJi'-.;^!/ parsed, and its confirmation by 
th.e kiiig put. un ciui to a contest no less disgrace- 
fii tj iiij <;;o»«iin'jvni. at home, than injurious to 
the \)CA}yi\-^ vv':ti;i:i the idand. 

Tiiu> it'.ue we traced the political constitution 
of Jr.niai'.u from ii.fincy to maturity: its printi})Ies 
ai'e Liiii>,h; its outward form has been mpuided 
and regulated by ii:any unforeseen events. In its 
pre.-»eiii. a])pe;irariceand actual exercise, however, it 
6 J nearly res^nvijles the system of government in 
theoiher Vv'est In-lia islands, that one- general de- 
scription, which shall be given hereafter, will com- 
prehend the whole. A minute 'detail of local cir- 
cumstances v»'ould be equally unintejrostiEg to lie 
general reader, and incompatible with thx limits of 
o.r volume. ^ * - 

W.icnr Columbus first discovered Jamaica, he 
appioached it on the northern side, and wasiiJled 
\\ ith deiight and admiration at the novelty, variety, 
and beauty of tixe prospect. The country at a 
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jnv.^.I rlirtince from the shore rises inlo hills, which 
towanK iho top are roiintled \vit!\ siiiguJur iclicity. 
'I'lie ni(.^t sinking circumstances, however, nt- 
tfiidiijg til. -.e beautiful swells arc the happy disposi- 
tiou ot.the proves of pimento or Jamaica pep- 
per Willi which most of then\ nre spoulaueously 
cloilie.el, and the cousumniate verdareof the t\iri* 
underneath. As this tree, which la no less re- 
rnarkable for fragrancy than beauty, bUtVers no rival 
plant to tUnuiah within its shade j the.iC groves are 
not only clear of \inderv/oood, but even the 
prasf) beneath is seldom luxuriant. The soil p'o-* 
<luces a clean ar»d close turt', as smooth and even as 
the linest Enc^lish lawn, and -in colour inlinitely 
brighter. Ovc-r this beaut iliil surface the pimeiito 
spreatls itself in various compartments. To enliven 
tiie scene, and add perfe(*tion t(j beauty, the bounty 
of nature, has copioui»ly watered the whole district, 
livery \ alley has its n\uiet, and tvcry hill its cas- 
cade. In a single j)oint ofview, \\ here rocks o\er- 
huvX the ocean, no less than eight transparent wa- 
teil Mis are beheld in the sanu* nion'iCnt. Tlioso 
only who have been long at sea, can judge ot the 
emotii)n v.'hich is felt by the thirsty voyager at so 
enchanting a prospect. 

Jamaica is di\ ided into three counties, Cornw:'!! 
in the west, Middlesex in the centre, and Suny in 
the Kast. St Jago, or Sj)anish-T(iwn, is considered 
as the capital, but Kingston is tiie princpal sea- 
port, 'ihe nuf. I her nf negroes is con.puted r.t. two 
hun(Ire<l and fifty ih(HU/nid, the whit'S are pro- 
babl; t'.yenly thousand, the free i;:.'4.;ruCi* xmd mu~ 
lattocs ten ll)(>u>and. The liiief tJX^K>ris aie to 
(ir<'at HritJiin, Jrel?ind. .ind North America, in 
sii;^c:r, rum, cutr*e, indi; n, nin.rer, and pimeiito; 
tlic^e were valued in l/i?r ai t-.vo niiiiioiib stcr- 
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ling. The imports were computed at a mill ion and 
a half, of which ' the slaves from Africa formed a 
considerable part. There is a poll-tax, with duties 
on sugar and rum, 3rielding considerably more than 
100,000/. perann., and the ordinar) expencesof 
government in the year 1/88 were computed at 
75,000/. The legislature consiss of the captain- 
geuenil or tJie governor, a council ot' twelve nomi- 
nated by the crown, and a house of assembly contain- 
ing fony-tliree members, elected by the free- 
holders; the three chief towns, St. Jago, Kingston, 
and Port Royal, reluming three members each, tlie 
other parishes two. The principal towns are within 
a short distance of each otlier. Port Royal was the 
capital, till an earthquake destroyed it in the year 
1692*. 1 he city was rebuilt, but it was again de- 
stroyed by tire. Notwithstanding this, the ex- 
traordinary convenience of the harbour tempted 
them to build it once more. But in the year 1/22, 
a hurricane, one of the most terrible on the records 
of history, reduced it a third time to a heap of rub- 
bish. 

Jamaica 



* The following awful but interesting particulars of this 
earthquake were transmitted by one of the sufferer*, 
and published in tlie Philosophical Transactions. 

♦* I lost all my people and goods, my wife, and Viro 
men, Mrs B. and her daughter. One white maid escaped, 
who gave me an account, that her mistress was in bcr 
closet, two pair of stairs high, and she was sent into the 
garret, where was Mrs. B. and her daughter, when she felt 
the earthquake, and bid her take up the child and run 
down ; but taming about met the water at the top of the 
garret stairs, for the house sunk downright, and is now 
near thirty feet under water. My son and I went that 
morning to JLiguania : the earthquake took us in the mid- 
way betwixt 'thai ;3iti4 Voil Ro\al, w-hcrc we were near 

being 
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jrni'ua'«\i is by far the most flourishing and imj^ort- 
aiit ol" all the islaucls belonging to Great 13iitain : 
it procluc**B more sugar and rum than arc imported 
from all the rest together. Many great estates have 
been acquired in Jaiuaica, and tlie inhabitants in 

general 

beinji; overwhelmed by a swift rolling; »ca, six feet above 
the imriace, without any wind. Being forced back to 
Li;rii;mia, we found all the hc»nsci» even wiih the ^roiiml, 
not a j>lacc to put our heads in l>ut negroes' hutu. The 
earth continues to shalce (June I^Oth) five or nix timen in 
twenty-tour hours; and often trembling great part of the 
mountains fell down, and falU down daily." Another 
writer, in the same collection, gives a still more lively de» 
scri;>iioa of the carthc|iiake: ** I'etwcen ch'ven and twelve 
(says he) we felt the tavern where I then was shaUe, and 
•aw the brick« begin to rise in tiie floor. At the same 
time we heard a voice in the streets cry.. An cnnhquake ! 
and immediately we ran out of the house, whe; e we saw. 
all ihei)eojiIewith lifted up hands. beyfpinp^ CJod's a8si:«tancc. 
We continued running up the slreci, while on ci»)u'r fcidc 
of u:i we sav/ the houses some swallowed up oihcrs thrown 
on heaps; the sand in the street rising like the waves of 
the sen, lifting up all persons that stood u-ion it, and im- 
mediately dropping down into pits. At the 3;ime time a 
flood of water broke in, and rolled those poor smxls over 
and over, some catching hold of heams and rafters of 
houses ; others were found in the sand, that appe.i' cd when 
the water was drained away, with their legs and ; r.ns out. 
Sixteen or eighteen of us, who beheld this dismal si >irlit, 
stood on a small piece of groutid, which, thanks be to (;od, 
did not sink. As soon as the violent shake was over, 
every man was desirous to know if any part of his family 
was left alive. I endeavoured to go towards niy house 
upon the ruins of the Iiousck that were (loacing upon the 
water, but could not At length I got a canoe, and rowed 
up the gre-.it sea-side towards my house, where I saw several 
men and women floating upon the wreck out at sea; and 
as many of them as I could I took into the boat, and still 
rowed on till I came whcrft I thought my house stood, but 
could hear of neither my wife nor faiuily. Next morning 

1 went 
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general vie in Itutury and expesce with their M- 
lo\v^-subjects of Great Britaia. Of so much i mport- 
ance istliis island to the commerce of the mother- 
coiintiy> that a squadron of ships of war is always 
stationed at Port Royal for its defence. All tbf 

forts 

I went from one ship to another, till at last it pleased God 
I met with my wife and two of my negroesh She told rac 
whes she felt the Kouse shake she ran out, and called afl 
the houses to do the same. She was no sooner out, but the 
sand lifted up, and her negro woman graapiag about her, 
they both dropt into the earth tocher, when at the Tery 
instant the water came in, rolled them over and over, titt 
•at length they caught hold of a beam, where they hung till 
a boat came from a Spanish vessel and took them up." 

The whaifs of Port Royal sunk doiffn at osce with manr 
of the most eminent nrerchants; and water, to the depth 
of several fathom, filled the space where the street had 
•rood. The earth, in iu openings, swallowed up people, 
and threw them up in other parts of the town ; nay, some 
of them survived this violence. About athotjsand acresto 
the north of the town subsided, mountains were spht, and 
plantations removed half a mile from the places where they 
formerly stood ; and no fewer than two thousand blacks 
and whites are said to have perished in the town. The 
ships in the harbour had their share in this disaster. S&> 
Ten! of them were overset ; the motion of the sea carried 
the Swan frigate over the tops of houses, by which means 
she was the instrument of saving many Uvea. The rest of 
the island suffered in proportion; and scarce a hcuse in it 
was left undemolished or undamaged. In short, it en- 
tirely changed not only its improved, but natural, appear- 
ance; scarce amountam or piece of ground standing where 
it formerly did. Upon the whole, this earthquake was a 
mere wreck of nature, and its horrors were such as cannot 
be described. 

When the first shock was over at Port RoyaU the clergy- 
men assembled the people to implore the divine forgiv&> 
ness ; and some miscreant sailors took that opportunity of 
robbing the houses of the wretched inhabitants ; when a 
second shock happened, by which many of those villains 

were 
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forts are kept in excellent order, a regiment of re- 
gular troops is kept in actual service, and there is a 
strong militia of horse and foot arrayed, in case of 
an invasion from abroad, or insunection of the 
negro slaves on the island*. 



were swallowed up. The whole mtem of the air and soil 
was changed ; putrid tmells tssuea from the apertures in 
the earth, and occasioned pestilential disorders, which are 
said to have destroyed above three thousand of the white 
inhabitants. 

* At this period there are on the Jamaica station six 
ships of the line and thirteen frigates and smaller vessels. 
And on the Leeward Island station there arc two ships of 
the line, two frigates of 44 guns each, and nine smaller 
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Barb A no Es. /?/ whom dvfcovered. To tch 

■ 

cruii^-.d. Dh.pntes respecting regal governnu 
iornhfct of Vfiarlfs II. Present Sititation 
titc Island. lis Co7istitution. Exports. Gi 
NAD A. i?7/ whom discovered. By whom ( 
by irhnt Minns settled. Taken by the Engh 
Jttcfuvt U) Ury a Tax, Present Situation of 
L'und. St. Vixcent's. Dominica Cr 
Conduct of the French, «S^ Christophej 
Famous j\r its Sugar. Nevis. Antigua. 
famous Conduct of Mr. Park. Monsterh. 
The VihAiis Islands. The Bahamas, j 
Bermudas.- 

THE island next in importance to Jaraai 
which we possess in the West Indies, but 
oldest in point of settlement, is Barbadoes. Il 
one amons: the windward dinsion of the Caribl 
islands, and was probably disco\ erd by the Per 
guese in their voyages from Brazil, and from th 
it received the name which it still retains. 1 
Carihbees, for reasons unknown to us, had ( 
serted it, and the Portuguese, considering it of lit 
value, left it nearly in the same state as tliey foe 
it. 

When our countiymen ftrst landed here, tl 
found tlie place as destitute as if it had never U 
peopled by savages. Some years after this a s, 
of sir William Courteen's, a merchant of Londi 
was driven by distress of weather to this islaj 
and finding refreshments on it, the master a 
Suainen, on their arrival in England, made so 

voura 
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Tonrable a report of the beauty sfnd fertility of ihe 
country, that the earl of Marlborough immedi- 
ately obtained from king James I. a grant of it for 
Jbimself and heirs in perpcluity. 

Courteen,a man (>( extensive views and magni- 
ficent projects, formed idtfas of establishing a co- 
lony in tlie distant but promising territory. Having 
engaged abo\;t thirty persons, who underto<A to 
settle in the island, and furni-jhed tlieni with every 
Decessaiy. he sent them away : they arrived sa£e, 
' and laid the foundalions of a town which, a y. 
in honour of ihe sovereign, they denomi- '. ' 
' nated James Tovvn. Some time after, the 
carl of Carlisle obtained a grant of all the Caribbee 
idands, including Barbadojs ; but when the charter 
canteto be passed with the u>.unl fornis, the earl 
of Marlborough opposed it on the ground of pri- 
ority of right. 1 he dispute was at lengtji compro- 
mised by the earl of Car! isle undertaking to pay 
fcis antagonist 300/. auniiaiiy for everj in conse- 
quence of which lord Cai'lisle became bolc pro- 
prietor. 

During this contest about tlie disj)osal of coun- 
tiies, mo^t of which were occupied by their pro- 
Ber owners, the Caribbees, — the man who alone 
bad tlie merit of annexing the plantation of Jjarba- 
does «o the crown of England seems to have been- 
forgotten. 

The achninlstration of sir W. Tufton, the first 
, goremor appointed by the earl of Carlisle, proving 
disagreeable to his lord.«>hip, captain Hawlcy * j^ 
was sent u\t'r to supersede him. Tutlon, .J^,' 
resenting this n^ea'-ure, procured the signa- 
tures of some of the planters to a petition com- 
plaining oMIawIey's coudut. IIa\sley construed 
this petition into an act of luuthiy oa the part of 
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Tnfton, for '^'hich he had him tried, condemned, 
and executed ; a proceeding universairy exi:laiined 
nG;ainst as a modt horrid and atrocious munler. 
Ha\vk-y w as recalled on this account, but escape^ 
punisliment, and was sent back again as chief ffh 

* -^ vemor, in which capacity he remained titt 

i/i3R* ^^^ was driven from the country by die 

united voice of all the inhabitants. He 

was succeeded by major Hunkes, and afterwaids 

. • Y\ hy Mr. Bell, his deputy, who in a ie^ 
Y^^ ' years was made chief governor. But the 
' conduct of Hawley had alienated the minds 
of the new settlers from power thus delegated and 
shamefully abused, and the proprietor's authori^ 
lost ground every day. In the mean time thecivU 
war in England caused many peaceable Mid well- 
disposed people to tajie refuge in this island. Th» 
emigration from the mother-country became so 
great during the corftmotions in England, that in 

A y. about twenty-five years from its first esta- 

\6so ^^^'*^"^^*"^ ^^ ^^ computed dieve were 
' twenty thousand white men in Barbadoes, 
©f whom one half were able to bear arms. And 
A -pj in twenty-six years after the whites were 
1676* conijxited at fifty thousand, and the negro 
^ ' slaves at double that number. They em- 
ployed four hundred ships, one with another of 
one hundred and fifty tons burthen, in their trade; 
theif annual exports amounted to upwards of 
350,CXX)/. and their circulating cash at home was 
200,000/. Since that time the island has been much 
on the decline. 

Soon after the establishment of the Common- 
wealth in England^ circumstances arose respecting 
this colony, which have produced such effects on 

the general coounerce of Great Britain^ as oiauoc 
1 he 



be entirely overlooked in an historical account of 
ber We.st Indian plantations. The Barbadians 
"were warmly attached to the jregal government, 
•nd on the death of Charles I. the popular resent- 
xnent against his persecutors ran so high in tlie is- 
land, that the few planters who were suspected -to 
be in the interest of the parliament thought it ne- 
cessary to seek protection in England. 

To punish these defenders of a ruined cause, 
parliitment resolved to send a powerful armament 
to reduce the English colonies in the West Indies, 
but particularly Baibadoeft, at that time the most 
important and hostile of all. Ayscue, who com- 
manded the parUament's forces employed in this 
expedition, arrived in October 10'51, and suc- 
ceeded at length in bringing the island to capitu- 
late. He, however, met with so stout a resistance 
as deteirained his employers immediately to en- 
force a scheme they had projected a long time be- 
fore, of alteiing the whole systjera of Barbadian 
commerce, by prohibiting all foreign ships from 
trading with the English plantations, and not per- 
mitting auy goods to be imported into England, 
or any of its dependancies, in any other than 
English bottoms 5 or in ships of that European na- 
tion of which the merchandize imported was the 
genuine growth and manufacture. And thus arose 
the navigaiion act of this kingdom ; for immedi- 
ately atter the Rcstoiation its provisions were 
adopted by Charles II. with this addition, that the 
inasier ar^d three fourths of the mariners should 
sdso be English subjects. 

The inhabitants of Barbadoes, justly consider- 
ing the law as a chastisement inflicted on them by 
the Commonwealth for their loyalty to Charles II. 
were filled with indignation on finding its provi- 
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milir'n, inclaJing a cmnpnnjr of free Uada, at* 
tached to each. Then; are aho ill genenil aboat 
live liundrecl regular troops, whi«h are supported 
on rlie Britii^h eAtabl»hroeiit. 

The negro slaves have also decreased. By the re^ 
tnriw made previously to 1779. ***^ were thhlj- 
iive thousand, and in 1785 they anrKHinted to Jess 
than twenty-four thousand. African cargoes bold 
at Grenada are in p;irt exported to the neighbour* 
ing French and S{xanish colonies. The tree people 
of colour amounted to more than eleven hundred 
in the year 17^7 1 ^^ though the increase of thi« 
mixed race is discouraged as much as possible, yef 
it cannot be pre\'er.tcd. Tlie evidence of all free 
coloured people, whether bom free or manumitted, 
is received in the courts of this island, and they are 
tried on criminal charges in tlie same manner m 
whites ; they are also allowed to p<>sse»s and enjoy 
lands and teiieincnts to any amount, provided tliey 
are native-boni subjt?<:ts. 

The governor is vice-admiral, and presides solely 
at (he courts of ch^incery. His salary is 3,200/« 
per annum, which is raised by a poll-tax on all 
slaves. I'he council consists of twd\e members, 
and the assembly of twenty-six. The law courts 
are l^ld twice a year, riz. in March and Scptem* 
bcT. 

ST. VINCENT AND DOMISTXCA. 

Attempts were made at an early pericxl to bring 
the.«>c islands with their dependancies under the 
Knirlibh dominion, which the French as constantly 
opposed. The rightful powc'ssors, the Caribbees, 
derived that scaw'vvy ftora the jealousy of the con- 
^.^iitling £>an\es, >NlaicVk \\iiis>f ttt^-gaxXMNt ^rkvmJm iu 
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tlcso, tlw» value of which conld not be more than 
a tew shiilin-rs, I he French claimevi the island as 
tijtir own. and considered the natives as slaves to 
tjicir will. Da IVr(|uet liaving completed the 
conquest, l^fl a rnan named JiC Comple as gover- 
nor. L'nder his iei;:;n the Caribbees rebelled, 
"wliicli gave a pietenoe to him and Du Parquet to 
take rvcrv means oi' extirpating the whole race. — 
Ti)o French historian has attempted to soften the 
shadi^ of guilt attach ijig to his countrymen, yet 
he admitii '' Ihat forty of the Caribbees were in 
one instance mas.->ac red on the spot : forty others,, 
who with ilifHculty esc;iped the sword, ran towards 
a prucipiee,ii()m whence they cast themselves into 
the J.oa, and miserably perishctl. A beautiful young 
girl, only thirteen years ,of age, who was taken 
uiivr, Ucaiv.e the ohjeit of dispute between two 
of (»ur onioers, each of them claiming her as his 
]awiul prize j a iliird coming up, put an end to 
tlie contest by .^hooting the* girl through the head. 
*' Cinr |)eople," adds thi^> humane writer, *' pro- 
ceeded in tiie next place to seitire to the cottages, 
and root up the pro\ isions of the savages, and, hav- 
ing de.-troycd or taken away every thing belonging 
to them, nnnrned with the loss of a single man, 
in ///.i;//, ."p'nUs! y By .such a series of enormities, 
tlie whole race of Caril)bees that poSvSesscd Grenada 
in lu>()w:?s !>peedily externfinated. And under 
t]ie \arious revolutions and calamities which at- 
tenvlvd tills phiiitation, and which it would be 
fruitles-j to eniujiei ite, but little attention was paid 
to cultivation; even in iho year l/tX) tUc island 
contained less than eight hundred people, blacks 
and whiles, wlio wert- empl(»yod on three planta- 
tions of sugar, and iifty-two of indigo. Soon 
after liiis Fraiico began to turn h^r attjeuUovv <c<<\- 
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Bv rej^eatpd protests from the military officers, ad- 
miuistraiion delisted from their purpose, and the 
Caribbees, after surrendering part of their lands, 
were permit led to enjoy tlve remainder, which 
they possess to the present period. _ 

In l/7f), St. Vincent was captured by the 
French, but was again restored in J 783. It coi»- 
tains about eighty-four thousand acres, which ai>i 
every where well watered. The country is rugged 
and mountainous ; tiie intermediate valleys, iiow- 
ever, are rciriarkahly fertile, and well cKiapted tor 
the cultivation of sugar. The extent of oounlrj' at 
present possessed by British siihjects is about twen- 
ty-four tlKnisand acres j and as much is supjx>sed 
to be lield by the Caribbees. The rest is thought 
to be incapable of cultivation, llie British terri- 
tory', is divided into five parishes; the capital is 
<'aUed Kingston : houses are but thinly scattered 
over the island. In the frame of its government it 
<lilfers but little froin Grenada. 

St. Vincent is celebrated for an extensive botani- 
cal garden, which abounds with almost every spe- 
cies of the ve<>t'tahle world that tlie hand of nature 
has besiowcd on tliese islands for use or beauty, Ixx 
Ibod or luxury ; and also with many valuable ex- 
otics from the East Indies and South America. 

Ihe isliind of Dominica was so named bjr 
Christopher Co-knubus, from the circumstunce cf 
its being discoveicd by him on a Sunday. Tl>e civil 
history of Dominica, like that of St. Vincent, is but 
a mere blank, till by conquest itfrll into the hands 
of the Ergli.^li in the year 1759- ' At this pericd 
tibout half the island was sold by auction in lots of 
tif ty to a hundred acres each, yielding the mud of 
3 ri, OOOZ. and upwards. 

The Fieuch inhabi^tautfi are fitill more nomeroos 

than 
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Ujan the English, and possess the most valuable 
cDiVce plantations in the i.">land. They differ but 
lilJe in manners, cnston^is and religion, from 
till' inhabitants of the other French islands in the 
Vv'c.st Indies. Before the commencement of the 
L'.'x unnatural American war, Dominica was in a 
Rij.-.'l ilourishing state, and was rising fast intoira- 
pi)i lance. But during that unfortunate contest, all 
the faculties and means of Great Britain were di- 
rected to the sul)jugali(>n of America, to the utter 
nosilect of the West India islands. So much was 
this the case with Dominica, tliat at tlie height o^* 
the war it was protected only by six officers and 
ninety-four privates. Neglect in tlfis instance wa^ 
theniore rcjnarkable, as Dominica by its local 
bituation Ix^tween Martinique and Guadaloupe, is 
the host calculated of all the British possessions, 
for sccur'uig to her the dominion of the Caribbee 
sc;». 

Dominica surrendered to the French in 17/8, and 
the iirst measure of the concjuerors was to disarm 
the English. The governor forbade tliem to assem-, 
ble together more than two at one time or place, 
under the penalty of militiiry execution, and he 
ordered the sentinels to shoot them if they passed 
in greater numbers. He prohibited all lights in 
tlie houses alter nine in tiie evening, and suffered 
no Englishman to walk the streets without a candle 
and lantern. Mr. How, an Englishman merchant 
and ow ner of a ship then in the bay, attempthig 
to go on board his own vessel after tliat hour, was 
shot in theattejiipt, and the centinel who killed 
him was raised in his regiment lor liaving thus done 
his dvty. Such are the tender mercies of the 
French over their \ anquished foes ! ! 

Tiie <;ame governor, tlie marquis Duchilleau, 
v^jL. Jtxiv. H a eaujlQ^^4 
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employed rjpics who insinuated themselves into pri- 
vate families, and related all that passed in the 
privac7 of domestic intercourse.. He repcatcdlj 
threatened to set the town of Roseau on fire ; and 
\i'hen an almost unirerHal condagration, on Kastcj 
Simdny I7b\, consumed five hundred houses, like 
another Nero, he diverted himself with the scene, 
forbade his soldiers to assist in extinguishing tbt 
finmes, and permitted them to pillage the suf- 
ferers. 

At the general peace Dominica was restored to 
the government of England. The joy which oo 
this event illumined the countenance of every 
person, whose sufferings under an arbitrary govero- 
nK>nt had taught them to appreciate the blessings 
of the British constitution, may be conceived but 
cannot be described. 

Domnitca is about the same size as St. Vincent, 
and is divided into ten parishes. Roseau is the 
capital of the island. 1 1 contains many high nioun- 
tarns, in some of which are burning volcanoes tliat 
frequently discharge vast quantities of sulphur. 
The valleys are fertile, and the island is well wa- 
tered, tiiere being more than thirty fine rivers in it. 
Coffee is tlic principal produce of the island. The 
n. tive inhabitants are of a clear copper-colour: 
they have long, sleek, black hair : their persons 
are short, stout, and well made, but they disfigure 
their facxs by flattening their foreiieads in infiUiry. 
Tliey live chiefly by hshiug in the rivers and the 
ser*, or by fowling in the woods : in botii these 
pur uits ihey use their bows and arrows with won- 
tlerful dexterity. They display also considerable 
ingenuity in mitking curious wrought panniers or 
baskets of silk-grass^ or tlic leaves and bark of 
trees. 

tr. GHBXS- 
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ST. ClIRISTOrHER^S, NEVIS, ANTIGUA, MONT- 
SERRAT, AND THE VIRGIN ISLANDS. 

These several islaiuls since the year 1672 hava 
continued one dbtinct gove¥nraent, called the. 
Leeward Caribbean Government.. The governor 
visits each occasionally, but his principal residence 
is in Antigua j in his absence the government of 
each island is administered by a lieute;iant-go- 
vcrnor, whose authority is limited to that particular 
island : and where no lieutenant-governor is ap- 
pointed, the president of the council takes the 
command. 

The island of St. Christopher was called by its 
ancient possessors, the Caribbees, the fertile island. 
It was discovered by Columbus in 1493, who was 
so pleased with its appearance that he gave it . 
his own Christian name. It was neitlier planted 
nor possessed by the Spaniards j but it was the 
eldest of all the British territories in the West 
Indies, and in truth the common mother both of 
the English and French settlements in the Caribbee 
islands. Mr. Warner and fourteen other persons 
landed at St. Christopher's in January \623, and by 
the montli of September they had raised a good 
crop of tobacco, which they propo.sed to make 
their staple commodity ; but before the end of tlie 
year their plantations were demolished by a dread- 
till hurricane which put a sudden stop to their pro- 
gress. Mr. Warner returned to England to im- 
j)lore succour, and obtained the patronage of the 
earl of Carlisle, who fitted out a ship for him, 
and thus preserved a settlement which otherwise 
could not have survived its infancv. Warner him- 
sell" did not return till the next year, when he was 

H 11 2 accoiu- 
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na:ompniiirJby a large body of recruits. About 
tlic same tiiDe D'Esnanibuc, cnptain of a French 
l>nvateer, anivtvl with thirty veteran troops, who 
were cordially received by tlie English. Hitherto 
Warner's lir^t colony had lived on friendly term> 
vith the nafive Cariboees; but under pretence of 
a suppos<»d plot, tlie French and English attacked 
the poor Indians by niglit, and, according to a con- 
trnijKirary historian-*, murdered one hundred and 
twenty of ihe stoutest in cold blood and drove 
the rest from the island, except such of the wo- 
men as \^ere young and handsome, of whom they 
made concubines and slaves. The Europeans had, 
however, but little reason to congratulate them- 
selves on this exploit, having left one hundred of 
their numbc r dt.ad on the field. 

Fronl this |>eriod the Caribbees appear to have 
<p.iitted altogether this and some small islands in the- 
neighbourhood, and to have retired southwards. 
In die year ] 0'27 the FrencU and English agreed to 
a partition of the whole island j but for nearly 
half a century it exhibited a disgustful scene of 
internal contention, violence, and bloodshed. At 
the peace of Utrecht, the island A\'as ceded whole 
tQ the English, and the French possessions were 
publicly sold tor the benefit of the English govern- 
ment. In 1/33, 8000/. of the money was appro- 
rialed as a marriage portion with the princess 
Anne, who was betrothed to the prince of Orange. 

Such was the origin and progress of the British 
establish ment in this island. In 1/82 it was taken 
by the PVench, and in the following year it wa;» 
restored to Great Britain. 



* Pere du Tcrtre. 
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St. Christopher's contains about forty-four thou- 
sand acres, of which seventeen thousand are appro- 
priated to the growth of sugar ; and the sugar 
gro\^Ti in this island is unquestionably better than 
that of any of the other islands, tanes planted in 
particular spots have been known to produce 
80001b. per acre. The general average produce 
for a series of vears is sixteen thousand hogbheads 
of sixteen hundredweight each. 

The island is divided into nine parishes, and 
contains four towns. Basseterre the- capital con- 
tains eight hiuidred houses. The proportion which 
St. Christophers contributes with the other islands, 
towards an honourable provision for the governor- 
general, is 1000/. currency per annum, which is 
settled on him by the assembly immedi/itely on his- 
arrival. He hci6 beside perquisites, which in time 
of war are considerable. Each island \vithin this 
governrtient has a separate council, and each of 
them an assembly or house of nepresentatives. 

With St. Christopher's surrendered also the 
island of Nevis ; from which it is divided only by 
a narrcnv channel j and of this we shall now give 
a brief account. 

Nevis is a most beautiful spot, but is nothing 
more than a single mountain, rising like a cone in 
an easy ascent from the sea : the circumferoiice oC 
its base does not exceed eight English miles. The 
country is well watered and the land very fertile. 
The general produce is about sixteen hundredweight 
per acre from all the canes that are annually cut, 
which being four thousand acres, the return of the 
whole is an ecjual number of hogsheads, which was 
the avcnige fixed on by the French government iu 
1 782, as a rule for regulating the taxes. 

NeWs is di\'ided into tive parishes : it contains a 

ti ^ 4 Vi£^^>v 
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town called Charlestown, the seat of government. 
The comniatvlaiu 15 appointed by tlie ctovvn, but 
receives a salary imw the island. The present 
number ol' uhitos does not exceed s.x hundred, 
w.'iile th-.: iiognx^- ::re about ten tliousand, a dispro- 
poriion which necessarily converts all the white 
men capable of bearing arms intothe militia. 

The English fir^t established themselves in 
Xevis under Warner, in the year 10'28. And 
what Mr. Warner began wisely was happily com- 
pleted by his immediate successor Mr. Lake, under 
whose administration tlie island rose to opulence 
and importance. About the year 1 6-10 it is said 
that there were four thousand whites in the island; 
so powerfully are mankind invited by the advan- 
tages of a mild and equitable system of govern- 
ment. 

Antigxia is situated about twenty leagues to the 
eastward of St. Christopher's : it has not a single 
spring or rivulet- in it, but nature presents few ob- 
.'^ucles which the avarice or industry of civilized 
man will not endeavour to surmount. The soil of 
Antigua was foimd to be fertile^ and it was dis- 
covered that cisterns might be contrived to hold 
rain-water. So early as 1032 a few English families 
took up' lands there, and began the cultivation of 
tobacco. The prosperity of the island was mani- 
fest in its extensive population till the beginning 
of the last century, when Daniel Park, esq. was ap- 
i>ointed to the government of this and the neigh" 
bouring islands. This man was a native of Virginia, 
and was distinguished for his excesses at a very 
early period of life; and in hLs government of 
Antigua he showed his contempt of every di\*ine 
and moral obligation. He debauched the wife of 
Mr. Chester^ the most considerable merchant in 

tlie 
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trjL* isLmd, and, to prevent any complaining on 
the part of tli .» husl^and, attempted to get him con- 
\ iv ied on a false a.xHisation. After repeated enor- 
mities which oiuraged every feeling of humanity, 
he was recalled by the government at home; but 
hvT refused to obey, and set at dehance every one 
that attempted to control his operations ; at lengtli 
the people, exasperated at the injuries committed 
upon them, rose sakI murdered him, with a number 
of persons who adhere d to his cause. 

Auti'^ua (contains about sixty thousand acres of 
Ijnd, of which more than half are appropriated to 
the growth of sugar. It is divided into six parishes, 
and contains as many lowais. I'he capital is St. 
John's. No island in this. part of tlie West Indie.s 
lias ^o many excellent harbours. Of these the 
principa lare English Harbour and St. John's: both 
are well fortified, and at the former the British 
government has established a royal navy yard and 
arsenal, and conveniences for careening ships of 
war. 

The legislature of Antigua is composed of the 
commander in chief, a council of twelve memberjs, 
and an assembly of twenty-iive, and it is to its 
credit, that it first presented iH example to the 
MSter islands of a melioration of the crim^ial law 
rcspectij)g negro slaves, by giving the accused 
party the beneiit of a trial by jury. And it is still 
more honourable to this island that its inhabi^ant» 
have encouraged, in a particular manner, the lau- 
dable ende-ivoars of the Moravians, who from 
the best motives, have undertaken to enlighten 
the minds of tlie neijjroes, and lead them into the 
knowicdr;cof rehgious truth. The number of con- 
fer led negroes, according to the accounts of the 

Moravians, 
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Moravians, in the year 17^7 1 ^'as more thjti 
sixteen thcnisand. 

MoNT>ERRAT WW dificcn'ered by Columbus at 
tbe same time wiiii St. Christopher's, from whiih 
it was at first pLiiited, in the year 1 632, by a s»m?:l 
colony ot adventurers whci had embarked under 
Warner. Their separation u,}pearA to have been 
occasioned by local attachments and religious dis- 
sensions, being chiefly natives of Ireland, and 
Eomai ci.ihoiic.f. The same causes, however, 
operated the augmentation of their numbers ; for 
so many »;ei>ons of the same country and religion 
came o'.er, soon after the fiist settlement, as td 
preate a considerable white population, ^hich it 
has e\er since maintained. 

Montserrat was invailed by tlm French in 1712, 
and suli'ered ^ much from their depredations, that 
an article was agreed upon in the treaty o( Utrecht 
for ap|)oinling commissioners to en(juire into the 
damages, which, however, were not made i;ood to 
the suii'erers. it was again invaded, and with most 
of the other islands* captured by the Franch during 
the Anierican war, and restored with the rest. 

This island is supposed to ccnt.iin thirty thtni- 
sand acres of land, or* which aJmosf two-thirds are 
very mf)'^niaiii(ju.s or barren. I'he produce of 
IVIonsterrat is suj^ar, cotton, and jxrovisions. The 
average crops taken for ibur yearn were two thou- 
sand seven hundred and tliirty-sevcn hogsheads of 
sugar, eleven hundied and he\en puncheons of 
rum, and two hundred and sevcnty-tive bales of 
cotton ; and the pr<)i>ortion of negroes to whites 
was at that period abcnit ten ll)ousan<l t<» thirteen 
hundred. I'he government is administered by a 
ic>:i*blurc of ils ov;T\,\xv^^\ikt*\;Vo.\\vtn!ncral. 
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'il'he Virgin' Islands have been generally 
supposed to iiave dcri\ ed their name from cjueen 
EliZv'ibeth ; but according to Mr. Edwards, Co- 
lumbus discovered tliem in 14y'^, and gave them 
this apj^elJation in allusion to a well-known legend 
iK tiie llomish ritual of tlic eleven thousand virgins. 

The Spaniards did not think them wortJiy of 
tJieir attention, and no farther notice was taken 
ot them till nearly a century after, when they 
w'ere visited by the earl of Cumberland in his way 
to attack Porto- Ilico, and the historian of that 
voyage calls them " a knot of little islands, wholly 
uninhabited, sandy, barren, and craggy.** The 
whole group comprehends about forty islands, 
which are divided at present between tlie English, 
the Spaniards, and the Danes. 

llie first possessors of such of these islands 
as now belong to the British government, were a 
pat"ty of Dutch Buccaneers, who lixed themselves in 
Tortola and built a fort for their protection. In 
\00o they were driven out by a stronger party of 
the same adventurers, who, calling themselves 
English, pretended to take possession tor the crown 
of England: and Charles- II., if he did not com- 
mission the enterprize, mad® no scruple to claim . 
the benefit of it 5 for 1 ortcla land its dependancies 
were soon after annexed to the Leeward island ero- 
vernment, and the Ent^lish title has remained unim- 
peached from that time to this. 

I'he Dutch had made but little progress in cul- 
tiyaiing the country when thty were expelled from 
Tortola, and clie chidt' merit of its .subsecjuent im- 
provement was reser\Td tor some English settlers 
irom the island of Anguiila, who had formerly 
e.'ubarked with their families and settled in the 
Virgin Islands'. Their wauU v» ei^ i^^' > ^^\\^^i^R^^ 
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government simple and uncxpenslve. The deputy 
governor, witli a caancW, nominated from among 
themselves, exercised tx>th the legislative and 
judicial authority, determining in a nunmary viay, 
without a jury, all questions between suljject and 
subject; and when money was w^ted for public 
iise> it was raited by voluntary contributions. 

Under Uiis sort of system they continued till 
1 730', when the inhabitants petitioned to be put 
on the same footing with the sister islands, by the 
establishment of a ])crfcct civil government and 
. constitutional courts of justice among them ; but 
in this expectation they were not gratified till the 
year 1/73, when they pledged themselves to grant 
to his majesty, an impost of fc/ur and a half per 
cent, on ail good^i and commodities the growth o( 
these i^ilands, .similar to that which was paid in the 
other Leeward Islands. 

Such was the price at which the Virgm Islands 
purchased tlie establishment of a constitutional 
le^iislature. Ihe chief and almost the only staple 
productions of these islands sire sugar and cotton. 
The value of the exports from them in the year 
3787 amcmnted to one hundred and sixty-seven 
lliousand pounds nearly. 

THE BAHAMA INLANDS, AND THE BERMUDAS. 

The Bahama or Lucayos, though very nume- 
rous, are but little known. They arejsaid to have 
iK^en totally dcstnted when in IO72 a few Kng- 
li^hmen took possession of the island of Providence. 
3iut becoming a nest of pirates, a force was sent 
iroin England to subdue them, and a small regular 
c(;lony w*fis established in 1720. The English in 
the Haliama islands are computed at three or four 
thousand ; half of which are settled in Providence, 

where 
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where tliere is a fort and a small harbour. The 
only article cultivated for exportation is cotton, of 
which the average export is about thirty hundred- 
weight. The soil seems to be naturally barren, which 
accounts for their comparative insignificance in 
this grand commercial archipelago. 

The Bermudas or Summer Islands, were dis- 
covered by tlie Spaniards, but being neglected by 
them, they were again disclosed by tlie shipwreck 
of sir (yeorge Sommer in 1609. By Shakspeare 
they are described as ever vexed with storms 5 but 
Waller, who resided there some time, mentions 
them in different colours, as enjoying a perpetual 
spring. They contain about twelve or tliirteen 
thousand acres of very poor land, nine-tenths 'of 
which are either uncultivated, or reser\'ed iii 
woods for the supply of timber for building small 
sh ips, &c. foic sale, which is the principal employ- 
ment of the inhabitants j and the vessels which 
they furnish being built of cedar, are light, buoy- 
ant, and unexpensive. 

Of the land in cultivation, no part was appro- 
priated to any another purpose than that of raising 
Indian corn and vegetables till the year 1785, 
when the growth of cotton was attempted, but 
with no great suc^esj. Of these little islands thd 
chief is that called St. George, with a capital of 
the same name, containing iive himdred house* 
built of freestone. The number of inhabitants 
in all the islands is about nine thousand. The 
blacks are twice as numerous as the whiles, and a 
great part of tlie trade consists in carrying salt to 
America. 

'I'hus have we given an historical account of all 
tlie principal islands in the West Indies. Cuba 
and Purto-Bico belong to Spain ; and of tlieir risCji 
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toc;**i her with that of St. Domingo, w«» hn-r fr^Jit 
vd ill the eafly part ot this vohmic. To th«.* Tnudi 
belong St. J).)inin'5o (unless it be - coinplctcly 
wrested i'rnin their dominion by tlie bhickh, wlio 
have been Ipn;.^ Ht niggling for emancipation), Giu- 
daloiipe, >raniniqiie, and some islets. The Dam's 
|HJS8Css St. Croix, St. lliomas, and St. John, which 
are part of the Virgin islands. I'he Swetles IioM 
Hi. Hart holoinew, and the Dutch St. Eus»tatiu«. 
'Jo onr own country an» attached Jamai< a, aud 
Barbadoes ; Grenada, St. Vincent, and Dominica ; 
St Chrifttopluir'a, Nevig, Antiji^na, McHitserrat, and 
thft greater part of the Virgiri-ihleu: St. lyuciaand 
Tobago hare, during the prrs<.*nr war, surrendered 
al.^o to British valour. 1 nnidad was ceded to xh 
by Spain at the peace of \H()\. 
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Inhabitant of tJiQ West Indies how divided, Charac^ 
ter and Manticrs of each Class. Sugar, the 
Mode of Cultivating. Cotton. Indigo. Coffae. 
Cajcqo. Ginger, Arnatto. Aloes. Allspice. Of 
the Trade on the North-West Coast, 

XTAVIXG described the islands in the West 
Indies sepiirateiy, it remains only to «nume» 
rate such circumstances as will apply to them col- 
lectively, beginning with die population. Tlie 
wJiole inhabitants may be divided into four gfeat 
classes: 1. European whites 3 2. Creole or native 
wiiites; 3. Creoles of mixed blood, and free native 
blacks J 4. Negroes in a state of slavery. Besides 
these there are many emigrant^ from Norlli Aii^o- 
rica, and a considerable body of Jews. About tea 
years ago, it appeared that in the English islands 
the number of white people was about sixty-fivp 
thousand, and of blacks four hundred and iifty-fiva 
liiousand. 

The leading feature in tlie character of the 
white inhabitants is an independant spirit, and « 
diM>hiy of conscious equality, tiiroughout all ranks 
and conditiouK. The poorest white person ieetxif 
U) consider himself nearly on a level with thir 
riohe."»t. anri, omi>oldened by this idea, approaches 
his employer .with extended Ijiand, and a treedom^ 
w hich in ihe countries of Europe is seldom dis- 
played by men in tlie lower orders of lil'e towardji 
their superiors. In no part of the globe is the vir- 
tue of hospitality niorc generally prevalent llian 
in the British sugar islands. Tha gsltes of the 
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planner are always open to the reception of Iiis 
gut'sis. To be a stranger is of itself a sufficient 
introductioD, and this species of hospitality is car- 
• hid so f r, that there is not a good inn throughout 
tlieWes Indies. 

There- are peculiarities in the habits of life of the 
white tuliabitants which cannot faH to catch the 
eye of an European newly arrived ^ one of which is 
tlie contrast l)etween the general plenty and mag- 
nificence of their tables^ and the meanness of their 
hoases and apartments 5 it being common to seo 
a splendid sideboard of plate^ and the choicest 
^tines, with other things corresponding, in a hovd 
Dot superior to an English barn. The appearance 
of the negro domestics will also stiike a stranger. 
The bntler is the only attendant who is allowed 
the Itutuiy of shoes and stockings: all the others 
are bore-footed, some, perhaps, halt-naked. Eng- 
lish manners are also dififereut in these from what 
-we find them at home. Thus they sdy, hand such 
a thirty, instead of hrtng or gir>e it : an employment 
. 'or ofiice is called a birth; a kitchen is d^ominated 
a cook room; and in speaking of the ea^t or west; 
they say to the windward and leeward. 

But it is to the Creoles, or nadves^ that we must 
look for the original and peculiar c^t of character 
imprest by the gltmate. They aie obviously of 
'a taller race than Enxopeans^ but not so robust. 
They are distinguished for a suppleness and firee- 
dom in their joints, -which enable them to move 
'With agility atui grace&dness in dancing, an exer- 
cise in which they ^lighl and excel- In one of 
tlie principal features of beauty, few ladies surpass 
the Creoles; they have, in g«jeral, the finest eyes 
of any women ia the world, sometitnes beaming 
yith ^imation, som^^n^es mctltin^ with tender- 
' ' • nwsj 
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ness; a sure ixidex, says Mr. Ed\c^ards, to that na« 
live goodness of J leart and gentlcjicss of disposition 
for whicli tliey are eminently and desen*edly ap^ 
plaudcd, and to which, combined wiih n seques- 
tered and domestic life, it is doubtless owirj;, that 
no woiiicu on eartli niiike better wives, or better 
mothers. 

TJie next class arc \l\e people of cohur, or native 
blanks of a fn^e condition. It is not easy nor in 
tills work ncccs.s.-UT to discriminate all ihc varieties 
of tiic^e peopio. In the British islands their evi- 
dence is not received in criminal cases against a 
whito j>erson; tlicy are ineligible to ser\'e in paro- 
cliial vestries and general assemblies, or to hold 
<'()inmissi(>ns in the militia; nor can tlu^y inherit a 
lc;5a(y exceeding '2(XX)/. currency. To the ne- 
groes the i^ople of colour are objects i'fenvy and 
hatred,' who abhor the idea of being slaves to th« 
<lescendants of slaves. Thus circumstanced, the 
general cliaracter of the rnulattoes is strongly 
marked by the peculiarity of their situation. In 
their deportment towards :he white people thev 
are humble, submissive, and unassuming. Them 
spirits seem to sink under the consciousness of tlieif 
condition. They are accused, however, of pijov- 
ing bad masters, when investeil with power, and 
their conduct towards their shives is, in a high de- 
gree, harsh and imperious, llie accusation, gene- 
rally brought against the free people of colour, is 
the incontinency of their women. This charge 
cannot be denied, but the circumstances in which 
thL-y are placed will rather excite the tear of pity, . 
than invoke tlje weight of punishment. Iheir 
tenderness, as nurses, toward the sick j tlieir disin- 
ffT'Jited gratitude and attachment where kindnesi 
i.> .^i}own thorn, and their peaceful deportment un- 

ill dur 
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der a rigorous system of laws, and tlie influence 6f 
manners still more oppressh'e, afford great room 
to lament that a more enlightened and liberal po- 
licy IS not adopted towards them. 

Of the last clii>s, or negroes condemned to per- 
petual exile and servitude, though bom in various 
and i^'idely scj^.arated countries, it is not easy to 
discriminate the peculiar manners and native pro- 
peniit'es. The similar and uniform system of life 
to whirh they are all reduced, the few opportuni- 
ties and little encouragement that are given them 
fer mental imprryvement, are circumstances that 
necessarily induce a predominant and prevailing 
«ast of character and disposition. Ne\'ertheless, 
tliere are among several of the African nations, 
some striking features which cannot easily be over- 
looked by a person residing in any one of the sugar 
plantations. 

It is a well-authenticated fact that the negroes, 
in general, ia our islands, at least such of them as 
Jiave been long in a state of sen/itude, are of a 
distnistfiil and cowardly disposition. So degrading 
is the nature of slavery, that fortitude of mind is 
lo^, in proportion as freedom is riestrained. To 
the same cause, probably, must be imputed their 
propensity to conceal, or violate the truth j which 
is so general tliat it has been esteemed, the most 
proiliTiicnt feature in their character. If slavery 
call forth any virtues, they are those of sympathy 
anu compassion towards persons in the same con-^ 
dition of life^ accordingly negroes are in general 
strongly attached to tlieir countrymen, but above 
all, to such of their companions who were trans- 
ported in the same ship witii them from Africa, 
But th?!r bene^/olence, with few exceptions, ex- 
tends no : ar ther. The greatest of aU wretchedness! 
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is felt hy those A^'ho are doomed to be slaves of- ^ 
>laves. In certain handicraft employ nients, it is 
usudtto- place the young negroes in a sort of ap- 
prenticesliip to the older ones who are competent ; 
to afford them instruction j but the harshness with 
which these people. enforce their authority is ex- 
treme j they exercise all tlie wantonness of cruelty 
without restmint or remorse. The same observa- 
tion may be made concerning their conduct to- 
wards tlie inferior animal creation. Even the use- 
ful and social qualities of the dog secure him no 
kind usage fi'om an African master. 

Such are the dire effects of slavery upon th6 hu- 
Tnan mind, and yet, di'eadful is the thought, not 
less than seventy-four thousand Africans are an- 
nually torn from their owti country arid carried by 
(Hiristian masters to the West India islands, and of 
these more than half are imported by the British 
planters ! ! A melancholy reflection, to think that 
people who enjoy more of the blessings of freedom 
than any nation in the old v/orld, sliould be the 
most ("ager in encouraging the horrors of slavery in 
the new. 

SUGAR. 

In treating of the West India islands, it will be 
expected tliat some account should be given of the 
principal staple commodities, and of the modes 
adopted in their cultivation. The first object that 
naturally excites our attention is the sugar-cane, 
wiiich has been pronoimced one of the most va- 
luable plants in creation. It is a native of the East, 
and was probably cultivated in India and Arabia 
from time immemorial j but at what time the In- 
dians discovered the art of granulating the juice 
uhich is obt4ined from the cane does not appear. 

I 1 3 Notwith- 
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Notwithj'an<linrr the disputes respecting the time 
inv! n^anner of ilie sugar-cane being transported to 
the West Indies, »he most probable opinipn is tiut 
it was carried tliitlier by Columbus, in his second 
Vcyaj^e, from, tlie Canary Islands. 

Tl»e sugar-rane is a joinlt'd reed terminating 
in Iciwes, or blades, whose edges are finely and 
sharply serrated. The body of the cane is strong 
but brittle, and v.hcii ripe it is of a fine straw- 
colour, and contain =; a soit substance which affords 
i copious supply of juice, of a sweetness the least 
cloying and nr.o. t agrct able in natuie. The inter- 
mediate distance between each joint of the cane 
"is from one to three inches in length, and the cane 
itself is about an inch in diameter. The general j 
jheight is from three feet and a half to seven feet, 
and in very rich lands the root has been known to 
put forth upwards of a hundred suckers. 

'The usual rtiode of holing, or planting by ma- 
nual labour, is as follows: the quantity of land 
inrcjidcd to be planted is divided into plats of fifteen 
or tri'enty acres each ; these are subdivided, by 
means of a hne and pegs, into small sqUiires ot' 
about three feet and a half. The negroes are thtii 
placed in a row in the first line, one to a square, 
and directed to dig out with their hoes the several 
squares to the d^pth of five or six inches. The holes 
betig now completed and the cutthigs selected for 
plmting, which are commonly the tops of the 
(:ancs that have been ground for sugar, each cc>n- 
taining five or six germs, two of these are placed 
longitcfiinally in the bottom of the hole, and co- 
ven d with mould about t\^'o inches deep. In 
twttiV^ ox fourteen day? the young sprouts begin to 
appear, and as w>oti ?i^ Oe^fe^ v%^ -i^^^^ mches above 
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mould from the banks which hav^ boen thrown np 
in dicri^ing out Uuj holes. At the end of four or 
fivo months the banks are wholly levelled, and the 
spaces between the rows carefully plcAighetl. Fre* 
qiieni cleanings are indispensable, and o caiefxil ma-« 
nager will remove, at the same time, all the lateral 
8li'M)ts that spvinj^ up after the canes begin to joint. 
The propcrcht seai^on for planting is Ix'iween Au- 
gust :ind November. Of the pubject of manures, 
whicli is an important part of BUgar-culture, w*a 
shall not siiy any thing, but pass on fnmi the lielcj 
to the boilin2:-h(msG. 

The time of the crop, in the sugar IslanHs, is the 
Reason of gladness atul festivity to man and beast. 
So salutary and nourishing is the juice of ihecafto, 
that f'very indiviflual of the animal creation derives 
health and vig<;\ir from the use of it. 'i'he qn*at 
obstacle at tiiis season to thi' progress ot .such 
planters as are not happily lurnished with the 
means of grinduig their canes by water, is the 
frecjucnt faihirc or insufficiency of their mills j 
for lh(;agha sujjar mill is a very simple contrivance, 
it, nevertheless, RVjuires great force to make it 
overi:ome the resistance which it necTjisarily mect» 
witli. It consists principally of three upright iron- 
plated cylinders, and. the mi«ldle one, to which 
the moving power U applied, turns Uic (»tluT two by 
means of c(;gs. het wetui these cylinders the canet^ 
.'ire twice compixvssed: for iiaving passed tbnnigh 
the lirst and second cylinders, tiiey are turned 
round the middle one by a circular piece of frame- 
work, and forced through tin*, second and third 
0))eration, which squeezes them eompletely drv, 
and sometinics reduces them to powder. The cane-? 
jviicc is received iu a lejiOi^u \i^a, -di-^WiDeewy^ ^^-sit- 
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veyed into the receiver. The macerated rind of thft 
cane serves for fuel to boil the liquor. 

The juice i'rmi ihe mill commonly contains 
eight part« of pnre wat-r, one of sugar^, and one 
of mucilage. From the receiver the juice runs 
to the boiliui^j-house along a wooden gutter lined 
u'ith lead. It is received into a copper pan or 
cauldron, called a clarifier. A fire is lighted and 
some wlntc-lime is stirred into it, which neu- 
tralizes the superabundant acid, and at the same 
time becomes the basis of the sugar. As the ^re. 
increases in force, a scum is thrown up, and th^ 
lieat'is suffered gradually to augment, till it rises to 
within a few degrees of the heat of boiling water. 
The Kquor is then left to cool, and drawn off, leav- 
ing the scum behind. The. liquor is conveyed to 
the evaporating boiler, where it undergoes several 
operatious till it is exceedingly thick, when it is 
drawn into a cooler vd^ere the sugar grains, that is, 
as it cools, it mns into a coarse irregular mass of 
imperfect semiformed crystals, separating itself 
from the molasses. From the cooler it is carried 
into the curing-house, where the molasses drain 
£:om it, and the process is finished. 

Sugar, tlius obtained, is called muscovado, and 
is the raw material from whence the British sugar- 
bakers make tlieir loaf or refined lump. There is 
another sort, known by the name of Lisbon sugar j 
iq the '^est Indies it is called clayed sugar, and is 
thus obtained. The sugar taken from the cooler 
is put into conical pans with the points dofwnwards, 
having a hole about half an inch in diameter at the 
bottom for the molasses to drain through, and when 
they cease to drop, a stratum of moistened clay is 
spread on the sugar, which is the means of carry- 
ing 
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ing away more molassess and leaving the sugar 
liner than that cured in the hogshead. From the 
molasses or treacle, scummings of the hot cane* 
juice, &c. is njade rum ; but it is not necessary to 
detail the process of the distillery : we shall pro* 
cced to consider some of the minor staple comma** 
ditics, bcgiiming with 



* COTTON. 



Cotton is a beautiful vegetable wool, and is 
found growing spontaneously in all thp tropical 
regions of Asia, Africa, and America^ The cotton* 
wool, which is manufactured into clotli, consists 
of two distinct kinds, known by the name of tho 

GRKEN-SEED COTTON, and SHRUB- COTTON. TliQ 

former is divided into two species, which producq 
pods at an early stage, but if suffered to grow 
they will rise into trees of considerable magnitude, 
and yield annual crops according to the season, 
without any kind of cultivation. The shrub-i 
COTTON, properly go called, is divisible into several 
varieties, but the most profitable sorts are the green 
seed, the small seed, and the Brasilian. The modq 
of culture is the same with all tlie different species. 
The plant is raised from the seed. The young 
sprouts make their appearance \n about a fortnight, 
At the age of four mouths they are topped, by having 
an inch or more tiiken from tlie end of each shoot, 
which is done to make the stems throw out a 
greater number of lateral bi*anches. This opera* 
tion is sometimes performed a second and even a 
third time. At tlie end of five months the plant 
begins to blossom, and in two months more the 
pod Is formed, wJiich, when rii)e, bursts open in 
throe partitions, displaying the white and glossy 
^gwu to the sight. The wool is iiow ^aiUe^^d-^ 
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and extricated from the feeds br t michiue 
resen^bling a turner's lathe. It is afterwards sorted 
and hand-picked, and then packed in bags^ can* 
taining two hundredweight each, and sent \o 
market. I'he finest-grained cotton which is brought 
to the English market is that from the Dutch 
plantations of Berbice, Demerara^and Surinam, and 
from the island of Cayenne. ' 

Of all the productions to which labour is ap- 
plied, the a)t ton-plant is, perhaps, the most 
precarious. In its first stage it is liable to be 
attacked by the grub : it is often devoured by 
caterpilliirs in the second ; it is sometimes withered 
by the blast 5 and rains frequently destroy U both 
in the blossom and the pod. The Bahama islands 
afforded a melancholy instance of the uncertainty 
of this production in 1788, when, between the 
months of September and March, no less than two 
hundred and eighty tons were devoured by the worm. 

Of such in)portance, however, is the cotton 
manufactory to our country, tliat it is computed 
not le-^s than six hundred thousand people of all 
ages find employment in it. And it haa been 
asserted, that a pound of raw cotton wool from 
Demarara has been spun into a thread that would 
have extended one hundred and sixty-nine miles. 

JNDIGO. 

The plant which yields the very valuable com- 
modity called indigo grows spontaneously in all the 
West India islands. There are three sorts ; the wild, 
Guatimala, and Fiench. The first is said to be the 
hardiest, and the dye extracted from it of the best 
quality, but the others are preferred as yielding a 
greater retiu-n, and of these the French surpasses 
the Guatimala m cvxiantlty , but yields to it in fineness 

of 
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«f grain and beauty of colour. The richest landa 
produce the most luxuriant plants, but the indigo 
will tlirive on soils that appear to be fit for nothing 
else. The cultivation and manufacture are thus 
conducted : 

The land, being cleared from weeds, is hoed into 
small trenches of two or three inches hi depth, and 
twelve or fourteen inches asunder 5 in the bottom 
of tlicse, the seeds are sti*ewed and covered lightly 
with mould -, but as the plants shoot the field must 
be kept constantly clean, until they rise and spread 
sufficiently to cover the ground. In the West 
Indies they have sometimes four cuttings in the 
year from the same roots. It is a plant that 
requires much sun, and will scarcely prosper any 
where beyond the tropics. But that sun, which 
improves and invigorates the plant, propagates at 
the same time an msect destructive to it. This is 
a species of grub, which becomes a fly and preys 
on the leaves, and never fails, in the West Indies, 
to disappoint the planter's expectations the second 
year upon the same land : the only remedy is to 
change the soil every year. If this destructive in- 
sect be prevented, the produce^ per acre, for tlie first 
cutting will be about eighty pounds ; and though 
the product of subsequent cuttings somewhat dimi- 
nishes, yet in Jamaica and St. Domingo, if the 
land be new, about three hundred pounds per acrt ' 
of the second quality may b^ annually expected 
from all the cuttings together, and four negroes 
are suificient to carry on the cultivation of five 
acres, besides doing other occasional work suffi* 
cient to re-imburse the expences of their main- 
tctT'uice. 
The process for obtaining th« dye is coudiictad 
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in tw o cUterns, which are placed like steps^ the 
one a-iceiiding to the other. There is an aperture 
in the npi)er one near the bottom for discharging 
the fluid into the second. The plant is cut with 
rcaping-Iiooks, and put in the upper cistern to fer- 
ment. When sufficiently fermented, the tincture 
H' discliartrcd into the lower vessel^ and there agi« 
tated till uie dye begins to granulate or ^oat in little 
flakes in the water. The fiakes are left to settle 
at die bottom, when the incumbent water is drawn 
oflfy and the indigo distributed hito sniaU linen bags 
to drain, after which it is careflilly put into little 
•quare boxes or moulds, and suffexed to dry in the 
diade, and this finishes the manufacture. 

At first sidit this manufacture seems to be one 
of the most profitable of all speculations, but the 
nicety of tho process, and other circumstances not 
completely investigated, too frequently disappoint 
the planter's hopes. '' In the course of eighteen 
years/* says Mr. Edwarils, " I have known twenty 
persons commence indigo-planters, not one of . 
whom has left a trace by which I can now point 
out where his plantation was situated, except per- 
haps, tJie remains of a mined cistern, covered by 
weed or defiled by reptiles. Many of them too were 
men of kqowletlge, foresight, and property. But 
disappointment irod close on their heels at every 
i»*ep. At one time the fermentation was too long 
continued; at another, the liquor was drawn. oft 
too soon. Now the pulp was not duly granulated, 
and now it was worked too much. To these in- 
conveniences were added others of a much greater 
magnitude : the mortality of the negroes from die 
vapour of the fermented liquor, the failure of the 
ieaions, aad \hQ iak^?i^ q^ >)^^ ^^\tew, T^iese, or 
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some of these evilr!, drove them at length trf other ' 
pursuits, where induHtry might find a surer recgm- 
pence." 

CQFFEE. 

Coffee wai thrive on almost every loil in the . 
West Indies} the uSjal juodcol' plantitig is to lay 
^ 'out ijie laiid into squares of eigiit feet, or in other 
ivords, to sow the seeds, or set ll)e young pInntSj 
i-ifiht teet distant trom each other on nil sides, 
which gives six hnndred and eighty trees- to esch 
acre. In rich sails a single tree has been knuwu 
lo yield from sis to eight poundu of coffee when 
dried. No prodnee is to be expected \iniil the third 
year from planting, when the trees will yield but 
little, the fourth abant Keven hundred pounds per 
acre; and on the average, if the plantation be care-. 
fully attended to, the nmmal produce in moderate 
land may be rec1:oned at seven hnndred and fifty 
pounds ; and a single negro is able to take proper 
care of an acre and a half. 

Tlie niiwt imjKirlant business of the planter is tlie . 
gathering the cr<>p, and the curing it for market. 
As soon as the bi^rries r.ciiiiire the colour of a black 
ri'd on the tree.-, ihc^ arc supposed to be snftid- 
ently ripe for picking. The negroes employed ia 
this bi-'iiiess are provided each with a canvas liHg, 
uith a hoop in the mouth to keep it open. It is 
bung about tlu' neck of the picker, wiio empties it 
oocasionally into a basket, and if hebe industriuus 
lie may pick three bushels a day. One hundred 
bushels inthe pulp, frosh from the tree, will giv» 
abouta thotisai^d puundu weight ol* mere haul abl6 
coffee. TiK pulp and parchment skin are removed 
tiymeaiisofa machinery, - and di&rent planter^ 
make me of different uiodss ofopenttiuu. Great 
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care must l)e t.-kon iu shipping coflfee for EmtTpe^ 
th;it il be put into parts ot Uie ship where it iu»y 
not rciirive tht^ riTluvia uf the other freight, as no- 
tliini^i* more rciii.irkably disposed lo imbit)ecx})3- 
Litious. A few liap;s of peppei have been kaunn 
to spoil a whole cargo of conte. 



/ 



COCOA j .GIN'CE?.; ARNATTOj ALO£S; ALLSnCA 

The COCOA or chocolate nut, is a native of South 
America, ^ind is said to have been carried to Ki^ 
paiiiola from the provinces of Xc\v Spain, where, 
besides nilbrding to the natives an article of nou- 
rishment, it served the purpose of money, and 
was mused as a medium of barter. The cultivadoi 
of thishighl) nutritious production is conducted in 
the follow i ng manner. Having clpseii and c^kaied 
a spot of lc\ cl land, sheltered round with thick 
wood to secure it from the north wind, the planter 
digs a number of holes twenty feet distant from one 
another, into each of which three seeds are placed 
witli great care: if all three vegetate, wbkh 
rarely hapj;cns, one or two are cut down. The 
titth year the tree begins to bear, and the ei^ilfc 
it attains its full perfection. It then produces tv9 
crops of fruit in the year, yielding at each firoo 
ten to twenty pounds weight, and it will sooc 
times continue bearing twenty years: but it is ob* i 
noxious to blights, and shrinks from the first api j 
pearance of drought. It has happened tliat tb( .i 
greatest part of a large plantation has perished in a I 
bingle night without any visible cause. Circum- i 
stances of this nature, in early times, gave riic to ' 
many superstitious notions concerning . this tree, 
and among otlitT^, tlie appearance of a comet wal ' 
al'.vuyii consvd'ivcd da tatai to the cocoa. Formerif 

the 
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. tiiecttlth^tion of Uiisplant was bothextensiveand 
, ' sncoessfhl in the British sugar-islands ; but at pre-' 
'■ »cnt there is not a single plantation in Jamaica. 
, , A few scattered trees are all that remain of those 

■ beamifiil groves which were once the pride and 
'ifccwtt of the country. The only pbctaiions of any 

^<fount in our colonies are iu Grewada and Do- 

jniinica, and the worth of the atinual produce is not 
^, estimated at more than ten or eleven tliou:iand 

, ponnds, 
. GlsGER is snpposed to have been originally c a r- 

■ fed to Hispaniola from the East Indies. It requires 
JDgteaier skill in thecultivation than potatoes in this 
^Dtiy: it is planted much in the same manner, 

»' ■ id is At for digging only once a year, unless for 
.. Jeserring in syrup. It is distinguished into the black 
*1 white, but this difference arises wholly irom 
W 'e mode of curing; the former beii^ rendered fit 
tL T preservation by means of boiling water, the 
e ' 'Jcr by being exixised for a length of time to the 
J. ♦» of the sun ; but as it is necessary to select the 
S "Vest, soiandest, and in every respect the best 
«t8, for the latter purpose, white ginger is one- 
, ■ »rd or more dearer than the black. 
' ' JAiNATTo is a shrub which rises to the height 
•wen or right feet, and produces oblong hairy 
as, somewhat resemWitig those of a chesnui ; 
^thjn these are enveloped, in ^ kind of puip of a 
"ight red colour, tliirty or forty seeds; the pulp 
."Something like pyint ; and as paint it was u^'d 
f ibeJndians, in tlie samertianner aswoadwas 
f*d by the ancient Britoai. The method of ex- 
^■ctirig (he pulp is by boiling the seeds in clear 
fater, till they are extricated, after wliich the 
. teds are taken out, and the pulp left to subside^. 

■ f is then drawn off, and the setfiment distiibuied 

- -f K K 2 iu 
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in sihaUow ve<;«;fls, and dried in the shade. Ar« 
iiatto thus prepared is sometimes mixed with cho- 
colate, towiiich it tjives a fine tincture, and some 
medtciniil virtue; but Itsk principal consumptioii is 
am«ing painters and dyers. It is frequently used- 
by itn-nierd to give a iichness of coloar to their 
butter. 

Aloes are propagated by suckers, and will 
thrive in wjih the mo^t dry and barren. To col- 
lect the juice, the Icnv.'s are cut off near the stalk, 
and then placed on each other after the manner of 
hollow tiler.. The juice of the first Leaf fio\ifs into 
a \'essel below, and the same leaf serves asachannd 
for the juice of those above it Wheii ail the juke 
is collected, it is brought to a proper consistence^ 
at Jamaica by evaporation, but at Barbadocs, where 
it is chiefly cultivated, by ebullition. When it be- 
comes of the consistence of honey it is poured into 
gourds ibr sale, and in thepi it hardens by age« 

The PIMENTO or allspice is one of the most 
elegant productions of nature ; it combines the fia- 
vour and properties of many of those spices which 
are raised in the East, and forms, as its name de* 
notes, a sort of substitute for them all. This tree 
is purely the child of nature, and seems to mock 
the labours of man in his endeavours to extend or 
improve ils growth : not one attempt in fifty to 
propagate young plants, where it is not fbnnd 
growing spontaneously, having succeeded. In the 
u hole v^gf table creation there is not a tree of 
greater beauty thaii the young pimento. The 
trunk, N^hich is of a grey colour, smooth and shi- 
ning, and altogether free from bark, rises fi'omfif- 
tei'u to iwe.ity feet high. It branches out on all 
fiidds, and is richly clothed with leaves of a deep 
grcen^ somewhat like those of the bay-tree 5 ana 

thespy 
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fbcse, in July and August, are beautifully con- 
trasted and relieved by an exuberance of white 
flowers. FroiD the leaves, which are as fragrant as 
the fruit, is obtained by distillation a fluid which 
is known by the name of the oil of cloves. The 
berries are gatliered by hand, and then dried in the 
sun. 

©P THE TRADE ON THE NORTH-WEST COAST 

OF AMERICA. 

Vi> cannot conclude our volume w/thout briefly 
noticing some fnots relating to the north-west coast 
of America. Wiien cajitain Cook and the other 
British navigators were sent oi)t upon voyage* of 
discovery, it certainly was not foreseen that any 
particular comrneicial. advantages would arise from 
their several expeditions. Tnit the extension of 
tlie I'ur-trade to the north-west coast of America is 
a]ri:[K]y nnc bcnvticial consequence Irom Cook's 
discoverirs. 

Of I'M m:ucrials for human clothing, none arc 
moro salutary to tiic inhabitants of the nortliern 
MvA n»idille lati^^udes, than the furs of the arctic 
qujflrnpds. Jn the Chinese empire and in Europe 
th« dtinaiid for those furs is immense. They are 
indeed to he prociireii from the northern parts of 
EiHop^*, Asia, and America. Kut the progress of 
civlli/arion renders those animals that are covered 
vith fur, very rare in the north of Europe. A* 
crnlizaiion is extended, tlieso aniraialswill be still 
mon* exterminated. Our knowledge therefore of a 
Coast, of which we were before ignorant, where 
furs may be procured in abundance, was an impor- 
tant ac(|ui3ition to the interests of commerce. 
From lyondon, from India, and from the United 

K K 3 States^ 



3/3 AMSRICA. 

St;".»e^. cxp^*'Vuions for the fur-trade on the north- 
west As.it rlcaii cojbt have now for many y&sm 
lx*en tilted (Ait. The first attempts were exposed 
to some of those inconveniences and losses* that 
ever attend ;iny rons'dt'rahle new uiKlertakiiiga. 
TUo Rus^ini).^ and the Spaniards share it with the 
tn;^Ji'»h. 1'Iie d.-^piites res j>ec ling Nootka Sonnd 
aro>c hi'tween Spain and Enghind, in consequence 
of tlie hencliis \\ lii< li wore promised by this trade, 
but the.-e wfie so ;uijiwtcd as to leave the trade stiil 
open to hiilain. 

Thev* diiVereiicos being terminated captain Van* 
couver wjs sent out upon further and more parti- 
cular di -cover ii's ; from him wc Icnrn the existence 
of i:»lchon the wcslcrn const of America, not less 
numen»Ub nor less rxlensive th:in tho.-,eon its eastern 
side. His i;b-erv.«tiiins, the eiTect of patience and 
perseverance, coimidc \\iti* those of the Britibh 
nd American fur-tr-dors, winch wore, in t>ome 
instances, prior to his, and in others came only 
to Ci.nfiim them. 

In connection with the trade on this coast the 
Sandwich, the Frieijdjy, the Society I>les, and the 
other similar group.i in tiie Pacilic Ocean, have ac- 
quired new iniiioriance, as being weJl adapted for 
victual Hi'.;^ and wintering places tor the ships en^ 
gaged in t hat tn?ffic. And it is e^imestly to be hoped 
thai in proportion to tlie advantages obtained from 
them by Kuroi^ans, they, in return, will adopt 
every measure in tht'ir power to benefit the natives, 
by introducing among them every species of food 
that will flourish in their soil and climate, and by 
treating them with tliat humanity and kindness, 
whicli as christian* the>- are bound to exhibit to- 
W^cb cv^ry uv^N^to^ uf the huo^an species. 
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IklaUtttBder 10 ytanof a|^,^ - • • • ^eM7f 

^— cflOaadunder leyeart • • • • S4S/M4 

— *-of UaiMiuDacrWycars . • « • d9^i» 

-^* Of f6tii4 under 43 jeskn - • • • 45^^990 

of 45 avd apwardt - . - - - 90(^77 

femaUiiinder l^Tcariof afe • •' 1 '• 725321 

■ of 10 and under 16 yeart *> • • - SSSJUtn 

— -^ .of J/S and «Dd«:rS6 years • « « 401,509 

— *—iof 99 aiid under 45 yeart • • . 405,299 

■ ■ of 45 and upwards • • «, • S54,54C 

AU ocfacr Fenoof except loduD% noc ta|Ead • • I0M19 
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